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Two Hands, a Brush and a Can of JAP-A-LAC 


will work wonders, from cellar to garret, in every home. JAP-A-LAC is a quick-drying, beautiful, hard, lustrous 
finish for general household use. Everything of wood or metal you may have, can be kept in perfect condition 
all of the time, at a trifling cost, with JAP-A-LAC. Sixteen beautiful colors. 

For genuine economy, there is nothing to compare with JAP-A-LAC. The thousands of uses around 
the home; the frequent marnng and scuffing of furniture, woodwork and metal work, make JAP-A-LAC a 
household necessity. If you have never used JAP-A-LAC, get a can to-day and try it on some article which 
needs refinishing. You will at once realize how JAP-A-LAC saves you money. All sizes, from 15c to $2.50. 
For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 

COLORS QF JAP-A-LAC: Some of the articles on which JAP-A-LAC should be used: 
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$1,500,000 for it during the past year. INSIST on JAP-A-LAC. 1013 Rockefeller Building, F 
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Important Announcement 


THE:.PEOPLE 5S LOBBY 


HERE is to pe established at Washington, 
during the approaching session of congress, 
a ** People’s Lobby.’’ A full explanation of 
the work to be carried out by this bureau will 
be found in our opening article in this issue, by 
Henry Be.ch Needham, It was Mr. Need- 
ham who originated this splendid idea, and we 
have asked him to make the first public state- 
ment explaining it. We will merely add to his 
stateme .t that in this movement we see the first 
deliberate step toward bringing congress back to 
first principles, toward making our representatives 
really represent us. 

The People’s Lobby will consist of a per- 
manent bureau at Washington, with complete 
facilities for watching all committee and legisla- 
tive work, for keeping faithful records of the public 
career of every senator and representative, and for 
supplying senators and representatives with such 
information and statistics as may aid in support- 
ing the cause of the whole people, 

The weapon of the People’s Lobby will be 
publicity. 
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GOVERNING BOARD 


Partial List of Acceptances 


FRANCIS J. HENEY, special government 
prosecutor in the Oregon land frauds 
cases. 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 


JOHN MITCHELL, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM, journalist. 


JAMES B. REYNOLDS, joint author of the 
Neill-Reynolds Meat Inspection Report. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS, associate editor 
“The American Magazine.” 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, President 
of the University of California. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, editor ‘‘ The 
Gazette,”’ Emporia, Kansas. 


R. M. ALLEN, Secretary of the Interstate 
Pure Food Commission. 


SAMUEL L. CLEMENS, (‘‘Mark Twain.”) 
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What is more, it is a working committee that 
we are organizing. In later issues we shall an- 
nounce more names, among which will be found 
those of several practical, experienced business 
men,—men who, like all those in the above list, 
have no axesto grind. We believe that we can 
guarantee to the citizens of this country that 
there will not be a man on the Governing 
Committee who would for an instant consider a 
proposition to sell out the People’s Lobby. 
Neither will there be a single demagogue or 
a man who could be swayed by the demands 
of demagogues for sensational and unsettling 
legislation. Just so soon as the committee 
meets and organizes, this fall, this magazine will 
gladly render an accounting and will turn the 
work over to the men who will thereafter con- 
duct it for the people of the United States. 

The last question that arises is, «* How is the 
People’s Lobby to be supported?’’ Carried on 


permanently, it will cost a good deal of money. . 


Here again we have nothing to show but 
a record of unbounded enthusiasm and 





There is no reason why any of the work 
of congress should be carried on in the 
dark. ‘The People’s Lobby will throw a 


white light into every corner of our national 


Success Magazine 


OrRISON S. MARDEN 


ROBERT MACKAY 


hearty support, The first opportunity to 
contribute was given to those fearless men 
who have put themselves in the forefront 
for the fight of the new, the clean, the 










capitol all the time. 

There will be nothing of the sensational 
or the frantic in this work—the People’s 
Lobby will deal only in the plain facts, in 
all the facts. 

There will be nothing of the partisan, 
of the ‘¢ political ’’—the People’s Lobby 
will simply demand that differences of 
opinion be honest and above board, that 
the ‘*joker’’ and all its miserable sort of 
misleading and lying legislation be abol- 
ished once and for all, 

There will not be the slightest feeling 
of antagonism toward congress, as a body, 
-—the People’s Lobby will merely see, in 
a methodical manner, that congress hides 
no secrets, no secret alliances. 

The honest senator or representative need 
have no fear of the People’s Lobby— it will 
help him. Precisely as it will print, merci- 
lessly, the cold facts about the bad men and 
the bad measures in magazines and news- 
papers read by millions of American citi- 
zens, so will it print the cold facts about 
the good men and the good measures. 

Every ‘¢ interest ’’ has been represented 
at Washington except that of the whole 
people. The People’s Lobby will be to 
congress and to national politics what 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s are to commercial 
life—and a great deal more. It will place 
every senator and representative accord- 
ing to his record. 

Now it is of absolute importance that 
the People’s Lobby be governed by the 
right men, It would not do for this or 
any other magazine to control it, for no 
magazine is big enough or disinterested 
enough. So we have set about organizing 
a Governing Committee made up of men 
in whom the entire country has the utmost 
confidence, This committee must not be 
too large; it must include men from widely 
separated departments of American life; 
above all it must include none but honest, 
fearless men. This Governing Com- 
mittee is already about half made up. 
Read over the following names, and we 
think you will agree with us that our 
committee is really going to represent the 
whole people :— 
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square sort of local, state, and national gov- 
ernment. The first contributor was Winston 
Churchill, the novelist, who is leading 
the fight against the Boston and Maine 
Railroad, in New Hampshire. 

Ex-Governor Garvin, of Rhode Island, 
writes : 


", I approve both the idea and the manner 


in which it is proposed to be carried out. The plan, 
as outlined, commends itself to me in its entirety.”’ 


State Senator Everett Colby, who has 
made such a striking record in the fight to 
clean up New Jersey, says: 


‘¢f am in hearty sympathy with your efforts to 
establish a People’s Lobby. This has been my 
hobby in New Jersey, and the defeat of my bill 
last winter has made me particularly keen about 
any effort to eradicate the evil of corruption from 
our state and national legislatures. . . . I am only 
too glad to lend what little influence I may have 
to the work. Inclosed please find my check.”’ 


Governor Charles S. Deneen, of Il- 
linois, was among the first to send a check, 
as was Samuel Hopkins Adams, the man 
who exposed the patent medicine ring. 

The People’s Lobby must be supported. 
It is going to be supported, We ask you 
who are reading this to slip a dollar bill 
into an envelope, seal it, address it: 
«<The People’s Lobby,’’ Success Maca- 
zinE, Washington Square, New York 
City, and put it into the mail—to- 
day. That is how you, reader, can have 
a personal hand in founding the bureau 
which is going to represent you at Wash- 
ington. No matter whether you are a 
man, woman, or child, slip that dollar 
bill into an envelope, address it to us, and 
post it, We need an endowment fund 
of half a million dollars in order to make 
the People’s Lobby independent and ab- 
solutely impervious t6 <<‘ influence.’’ 

Many are giving much more than a dol- 
lar. To those who have means, we suggest 
sending a large check. Sums up to ten 
thousand dollars could be put to no better 
use than to the support of the People’s 
Lobby. Butalmost every one who reads 
these lines can easily send one dollar, 

This magazine has agreed to act as 
treasurer during the preliminary work of 
organization. All contributions ‘will be 
acknowledged in these columns. 
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The fact that Quaker Oats is “better every 
way” than any other kind of rolled oats, is the 
reason why you will like Quaker Oats best. 


Quaker Oats 


contains only the finest quality of selected, pure, white oats; the 
process of manufacture is the result of years of constant progress; 
the Quaker Mills are models of cleanliness and purity. 


You will never order common oats once you have 
used Quaker Oats. Better try Quaker Oats today. 


Large package 10c. At grocers everywhere. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, U.S. A 
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eople’s Lobby 


By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 





[See Editor’s 
Announcement, 


page 657] 
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HE People’s Lobby 
—it rings true; it 
strikesa popular chord. 
But at the seat of “the 
people’s government, 
made for the people, 
made by the people, 
and answerable to the . 
people,”—what need is “te 

there for such a thing 

as the People’s Lobby? 

In a magazine article pub- 
lished after the people’s pure-food bill had been put to sleep in the last 
=— of the Fifty-eighth Congress, and dealing with that subject, 

Edward G. Lowry, Washington correspondent of the New York “ Even- 
ing Post,” narrated this incident : 

One day at a hearing before a committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, a man in the rear of the crowded chamber came forward and 
asked to be allowed to speak on the bill under consideration. Appar- 
ently none of the lawyers or representatives of manufacturers who were 
present knew him. 

‘‘Whom do you represent ?’’ asked the chairman of the committee. 

“The people,” was the unexpected response. 

“What people ?’’ asked the chairman, incredulously. 

“The people of the United States.” 

The congressmen burst into open laughter. 

“T am sorry that we can’t spare you any time,” began the chair- 
man, curtly. “We have here a number of gentlemen representing spe- 
cial interests affected by the bill, and we must devote what time we 
have to them.” 

Sut the leaders will say: “‘ We answer all such aspersions by results. 
Look at the work of the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress! All 
records since the Civil War have been broken. What congress has 
treated the people so fairly and so liberally ?” 


A Watchdog Is Needed 


True, after a fight lasting seventeen years, a pure-food bill has be- 
come law. ‘True, the Interstate Commerce Commission has been author- 
ized to fix maximum rates,—a power which shippers believed to be 
lodged in the commission prior to the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in 1897, and a power sought diligently and fought vig- 
orously for. eight years. ‘True, the American farmer, the laborer, the 
manufacturer, and householders generally are to enjoy the boon of a de- 
natured alcohol, for heat, light, and power purposes, and free of tax,— 
but then, the citizens of the leading commercial nations of Europe have 
long enjoyed it. True, meat products which bear the federal-inspection 





tag (not a new 
form of advertise- 
ment for the 
packers) are now 
guaranteed by the 
- government to be 
f sound, healthful, 
and wholesome, 
free from harmful pre- 
servatives, and to have 
been produced amidst 
conditions which are 
sanitary; in otl.er words, 
federal inspection is to 
AV) be of considerable value and 

poy protection to the consumer. 
/ In view of this and other substantive legisla- 
tion; in the face of these achievements of con- 
gress in concord with the will of the people, 
what justification is there for placing a watchdog at 

the capitol ? 

As the writer endeavored to set forth last month, there is a story in 
the enactment of each of the people’s bills. Let it be remembered that 
these popular measures were wrung from an unwilling congress by the 
President. If he had not boldly taken a hand—in contraventicn of the 
constitutional rules of the game—not one cf them would have become 
law. This means that congress has not changed. The Senate of the 
United States, sometime obstructive, but now declared by mzny observ- 
ers to be given over to radicalism, is, in reality, the same unwilling 
senate. Severe criticism—much of it fair and just—rendered senators 
tractable. And President Roosevelt did the rest. 


Under the Speaker's Thumb 


The domination of the House of Representatives is unaltered. The 
“popular branch” of the national legislature is under the speaker’s 
thumb. As ‘“‘Uncle Joe” Cannon commands, so the Committee on 
Rules executes; as the committee report, so the servile majcrity agrees; 
as reads the special rule, so the house “legislates.”” The real fight for 
a drastic meat-inspection bill was with the house,—that is to say with 
gentlemen who enjoy the confidence of the ruling powers. It was Chair- 
man Wadsworth and Representative Lorimer who gave the President 
all the trouble. Their incivility to Dr. Charles P. Neill, commissioner 
of labor, was in such marked contrast to the deferential courtesy shown 
Thomas E. Wilson, the agent of the big packers, that Representative 
Bowie, of Alabama, uttered this protest in the Committee on Agriculture, 
of which he is a member: 


“T want to interpose an objection, with all due respect. As far as all the 


questions I asked and all that I remember anybody asking Mr. Wilson, they were 
all with proper respect to the witness, and all gave him a fair opportunity of making 
a statement. Now, it does not seem to me that the representative of the govern- 
ment—Mr. Wilson being the representative of the packing houses—should be put 
on a cross-examination as he has been, and treated as if he were a culprit or as if 
he were being prosecuted.” 


But the “attorneys for the defense” did not, alter the character of 
their cross-examination, and finally ensued this dialogue: 
Commissioner Neill: ‘‘I do not want to be discourteous to the committee, but 
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I think the way in 
which questions are be- 
ing asked is not quite 
fair to me, compared to 
the way in which it 
was handled yesterday, 
when the gentleman on 
the stand [ Mr. Wilson] 
deliberately stated, for 
publication, that Mr. 
Reynolds and myself practically lied.” 

Representative Lamb, of Virginia: ‘I want to say right 
here, as a member of the committee, that I believe Mr. Neill is 
correct, and I am personally responsible for stating that.” 

Representative Davis, of Minnesota: “I also want to make 
the same statement.” 

As Chairman Wadsworth was so discourteous and 
unfair in his treatment of a representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, need any one ask how a repre- 
sentative of the people would have fared at the hands of 
this “ gentleman farmer?” 

If expert testimony is required as to the real congress, 
the lobby of the special interests—sometimes called the 
“third house”—can furnish it. The high-priced men 
among these “legislative representatives,” some of them 
able lawyers who find it more profitable to abjure the 
practice of the courts,—these specialists in legislation are 
accustomed, when congress is in session, to forgather at a 
certain hostelry in Washington. They can be found of an 
evening, cither in the long corridor known as “peacock 
alley,” in which over-fed men and over-dressed women sip 
their coffee, or in the lobby of the hotel, ensconced in com- 
fortable chairs, and perhaps chatting fraternally with a senator or a 
member of the house. One is struck, first, with the visible evidences 
of their prosperity, and then the impression created is that they are 
at peace with all the world political. They usually are,—save with the 
President. Him they can nottolerate. They talk in the most serious and 
learned way about his “ unwarranted interference in legislative matters.” 
They are not wanting in a sense of humor, and yet it never occurs to 
them, apparently, that their meddling in legislation is far more “ perni- 
cious”’ than the President’s,—and without so much as a shadow of con- 
stitutional authority. But perhaps these itinerant lobbyists should not 
be blamed. Congress encourages them, and it would, if it dared, dis- 
courage—perhaps reprove—the President. 

Congress encouraged Warwick M. Hough, of St. Louis, attorney 
for che whisky trust. After the short session of 1904-1905, there was a 
batiquet of the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association. Lawyer 
Hough was complimented on his skill as a lobbyist, and the association 
congratulated itself because the pure-food bill had been “killed ” through 
its efforts. This jollification meeting angered several members of the 
United States Senate; and when the Heyburn bill was sent over to the 
house in February, 1906, it contained a strong whisky clause. Again, 
Lawyer Hough went to work. He demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 
members of the house, how powerful, in many states, are the blenders 
and the rectifiers—licensed by the federal government to engage in the 
“spurious imitation ” of the whisky. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce adopted a whisky “ joker,” in return for which con- 
cession Hough was to call off his crowd. At the proper time, so it was 
whispered about, the “ joker” was to be eliminated from the bill. Alas! 
this whisky “joker” will be found in the pure-food law; it is one of 
the few weak spots in an admirable statute. 


The Patent-Medicine Press Muzzle 


President Cheney of the Proprietary Association of America, is the 
bullying type of lobbyist. He first sent State Senator Beardsley, of 
Indiana, to influence his political friend, Senator Hemenway. The re- 
sult was that the successor in the senate of Vice-president Fairbanks,— 
also the custodian of his Presidential boom,—did some effective work in 
weakening the drug section of the Heyburn bill. But the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the house substituted a very strong 
patent medicine clause. By its terms the amount of alcohol and the 
quantity of poisonous drugs—which were named—were to be stated on 
the label of the patent medicine package. 

Immediately, President Cheney bore down on the committee with 
all the power at the command of his organization. He 
openly threatened members of the house. He told them that 
the patent medicine interests have a mortgage on the press of 
the country; that a great majority of the newspapers of the 
land would go to the wall if patent medicine advertising 
were withdrawn, and that this subsidized press would be 
turned loose on congressmen if they did not back down. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
surrendered after some parleying. A new patent medicine 
clause was adopted, the provisions of which legalized the 
use of alcohol as a preservative or a solvent, and, worse 
still, the use of two grains of opium or one-quarter grain 
of morphine to the fluid ounce,—without notice to the pur- 
chaser. “ Pe-ru-na” and the “ bracers” would have been 
excluded from the operation of the pure-food law by the 
exception as to alcohol; while the baby-killing soothing 
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syrups and other 
patent medicines 
laden with habit- 
forming drugs 
would have con- 
tinued to masquer- 
ade as harmless 
preparations. 
“How do you defend the amendment?” was the 
question asked of a member of the committee. 
“T do not defend it,” was the frank, honest reply. 
“Fifteen of the eighteen members of the committee are 
opposed to it.” 
“If so many of your committee are opposed to it, 
why did you accept the amendment?” 

“We got tired of being hammered. There were fifteen 
or twenty representatives of the patent medicine interests 
at us. We got tired of hearing them. Then, Lovering 
(a representative from Massachusetts) hammered day after 
day for this amendment. Finally, we gave in. Most of us 
think it a mistake.” 

Fortunately for the welfare of many people,—particularly, 
helpless young children,—the Lovering amendment could not 

be kept secret. The independent newspapers did some ham- 
mering. They exposed the surrender to the patent medicine 
lobby; printed the vicious amendment, and explained that its 
purpose was to “let out” all of the harmful and dangerous pro- 
prietary medicines—the big advertisers. Po; ular indignation 
forced the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to re- 
scind its indefensible action. The patent medicine lobby was finally 
routed. But small credit is due to congress. Publicity did it. 

At the close of the last session, one of the big attorneys at legisla- 
tion who had succeeded in shelving some measures opposed by his clients 
(he represents great manufacturing interests) did not hide his disgust at 
-he general character of the work of congress. He sneered at the rad- 
icalism of the senate—due, he opined, to the “attacks of demagogues ” 
and to “executive usurpation.” Then, with a laugh, he said: 

“Tf you sneeze in the senate chamber, senators shudder.” 


Pulling the Teeth of Drastic Measures 


But, in common with others of his profession of persuasion, he has 
an abiding faith in the future. “My people—or the vested interests, 
as the muck rakers call them—must have their representatives in the 
senate, and also in the house. They can’t get along without them; they 
won’t get along without them. In the long run congress must listen to 
the demands of big business interests.” 

Here, then, is a legislative expert who is not dismayed by a con- 
gress which is making a record in substantive legislation—in legislation 
devised in the people’s interest. His unconcern means that he and his 
co-meddlers will be on hand from the beginning to the end of the next 
session of congress, and throughout the session of succeeding congresses; 
that they will appear before the committees of the senate and the house, 
(there to be welcomed as Thomas E. Wilson was made welcome;) that 
their technical and constitutional arguments will be printed for the 
guidance of members of congress; that the “ points” they make will bob 
up on the floor of the house and in the senate chamber; that their statis- 
tics will be eagerly sought and freely used by legislators; and that sen- 
ators and representatives, in and out of committee rooms, will give heed 
to the “gentlemen representing special interests affected by the bill.” 
In other words, they will mold legislation,—as they have in days gone by. 
They will secure the postponement of popular legislation. They will 
draw the teeth of drastic measures,—even as Mr. Wilson almost suc- 
ceeded in doing with the meat-inspection bill. 

In what way are the people to be protected ? 

Theoretically, the members of congress themselves form the people’s 
lobby. But, strange as it may seem, the people are not adequately rep- 
resented in the Congress of the United States. The interests of the 
people are often neglected—sometimes as much through carelessness as 
with intent. What can the people do about it? Elect new members of 
congress who will be representative of the people? Yes. But it takes 
time to overthrow a machine. The substitution of independent for sub- 
servient representatives and senators is a slow process. 
It should go steadily on. But, as animmediate safeguard 
to popular government,—as a factor in achieving govern- 
ment of and by the people,—there hould be maintained at 
Washington: 

A national, non-partisan organization, independent of 
concentrated capital and organized labor, established to fur- 
ther, in a practical, effective way, legislation in the interests 
of the whole people, and to expose and defeat misleading 
special and vicious legislation. 

Call it a bureau of congressional information, or a de- 
partment of legislative inquiry, or by what name .t seems 
most fitting. But it will be popularly known as the 
People’s Lobby. 

With the aid of competent legal counsel, the People’s 
Lobby will examine all public bills and resolutions intro- 
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duced in congress ; 
report thereon; for- 
ward such reports to 
the committees of 
congress, and give SS 
the same publicity 
through the press. 

In this way, every measure which concerns 
the public good will be exposed to the light. If 4% 
placed on the statute books there will be small doubt ~ b4@ 
of the real purpose of the legislation, and far less ~ 
speculation as to the effect of the law. Members will 
not then be able to plead ignorance as an excuse for giv- 
ing their approval to bad bills. As it is now, many an 
innocent-reading bill comes out of the legislative hopper 
and, when too late, honest members of congress learn that 
the measure is “loaded.” In the last session of congress, 
which made a remarkable record in good legislation, there 
were doubtless many bills passed of a questionable character. 
One such measure provides for the fortification of sweet wines. 

This bill, under the misleading title, “An Act To amend exist- 
ing laws relating to the fortification of pure sweet wines,” was passed 
by congress without any hearings whatever, except of those interested 
in the matter. The measure provides for the withdrawal of alleged brandy 
from bond on the payment of a tax of three cents a gallon, to be used in 
the fortification of sweet wines. The bill permits sweet wine to be made 
out of grapes of any quality, with the addition of as much sugar as may 
be necessary. The sugar may be ordinary cane sugar or grape sugar 
made from starch. It permits of the dilution of the grape juice with 
water during the process of manufacture, and the subsequent strength- 
ening of it by the addition of sugar so that there may be at least four 
per cent. sugar unfermented at the time of the fortification. The quan- 
tity of brandy added is indefinite, and can be made just as much as the 
manufacturer desires. The alleged brandy can be made of the refuse 
of the winery and from the pomace from which pure wines are made. 
This is a product which is totally impotent, and is prohibited as a bev- 
erage by the laws of all European countries. The injury to health which 
wines of this class may produce on the consumer is incalculable. More- 
over, it is a bait for the formation of the alcohol habit,'since sweet wines 
may be of twenty-five to thirty per cent. alcoholic strength, or even 
stronger if the manufacturer desires. It is evident that if the people 
could have been represented in a matter of this kind, congress would 
never have passed such a law, and the President would never have 
signed it. 

This is an illustration of the character of legislation which may be 
secured where the attention of the people is not called to it, and where it 
is quietly put through committees and through congress without any 
publicity and practically without debate. Had the members of congress 
known the character of this legislation, it might never have commanded 
the number of votes in the senate and house required to pass it, and had 
the President known its character, it certainly would never have received 
his signature. ‘The People’s Lobby, had it been in operation, could 
have prevented the passage of the bill. 


ed 


Turn the Searchlight upon the Committees 


Just as surely the organization will train its guns on demagogic 
legislation. In the popular outcry against the legislative encroachments 
of special interests, the voice of the demagogue is always loudest. The 
People’s Lobby will protest against the enactment of reform measures 
so sweeping that, not only would they fail to correct the evils under fire, 
but such legislation would work positive injury to the country and to its 
institutions. 

The People’s Lobby will follow the work of the committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives; scrutinize all amendments; fix the res pon- 
sibility for changes made in bills, for delay in considering and failure in 
reporting proper measures, and for the favorable reporting of questionable 
measures. 

The work of congress is largely done in committees, and it is 
there that the searchlight should be thrown. A tariff bill, for example, 
is framed in committee; and it is out of tariff legislation that the greatest 
scandals grow. After the passage of the McKinley bill, Senator 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, was charged with having added to 
the schedules of the tariff bill as it passed the house one mill 
to the duty on sugar—worth $3,000,000 a year to the Sugar 
Trust. What basis there is for such an ugly impeachment can 
only be gathered from the speech delivered in the house by 
William McKinley, Jr., then chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and subsequently President of the United States. 
Said Representative McKinley, on reporting on the work of 
conferees: 


“On the sugar schedule, which is the one over which there was the 
most serious contention, the conferees, after a long struggle, finally 
reached an agreement. The house provided that all sugars up to and 
including No. 16, Dutch standard in color, : should be ad- 
mitted free of duty, and provided also that all sugars above No. 16 should 
pay a duty of four-tenths of one cent per pound. ‘ It was in 
that shape that our bill went to the senate. The senate struck out No. 16 
as the line of free sugar and inserted No. 13, which is wholly 
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without any domestic 
use. The senate made 
No. 13 free, and pro- 
vided that sugar above 
No. 13 up to No. 16 
} should be dutiable at 
three-tenths of a cent 
per pound, and all 
above No. 16 at six- 
. tenths of a cent per 
pound. The first great struggle was over this dividing line. 
‘ Finally the senate conferees yielded and agreed that 
sugar up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard should be free. 
As I have already said, the house rate of duty uy on sugar above No. 
16 was four-tenths of a cent per pound. The senate vote was six-tenths 
of a cent per pound, and we finally made a compromise rate fixing it 
at five-tenths of one cent per pound upon all sugars above No. 16, and an 
additional rate of one-tenth of one cent per pound upon all sugars com- 
ing from countries where an export bounty is paid to the domestic pro- 
ducer.” (The italics are the writer’s.) 
The duty on sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 
(sugar for domestic use,) as Mr. McKinley explained, ‘was to 
compensate for the difference in the labor cost of refining in this 
country and the labor cost in competing countries.’’ The house 
following the report of Mr. McKinley, a high protectionist, esti- 
mated that difference at four-tenths of one cent a pound. The 
senate, following the report of the Committee on Finance, raised 
that duty to six-tenths of one cent a pound,—evidently with a view 

\ to the compromise finally effected. Wherefore, the five-tenths 
of one cent represented an additional mill per pound, which was 
a gift to the refiners; namely, to the Sugar Trust! 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was chairman of the Committee on 
Finance at that time, but he was eighty years old. Senator Aldrich was 
the “working” Republican member of the committee, and he was 
chairman of the Conference Committee. The ‘‘long struggle” of which 
Mr. McKinley spoke was probably with Senator Aldrich. But whether 
it was or not does not really matter at this late day. ‘Tne important 
point is this: From the records of congress it can be proved that, over 
and above the duty necessary for the protection of American labor, a 
great trust was enabled to filch from the pockets of the consumer three 
millions a year, and this with the connivance, at least, of congress. 


Beneficial Legislation after Seventeen Years’ Fight 


As the governing committee of the People’s Lobby will be com- 
posed of men representing all parties, the tariff is not one of those 
questions on which the organization could or would align itself,—either 
with the side of high protection, or of tariff for revenue only. But it 
would be entirely within the province of the organization to hunt out 
and expose tariff schedules which, under the guise of protection, in 
reality were a basis for graft,—such as the graft enjoyed by the Sugar 
Trust under the McKinley bill, for illustration. 

The People’s Lobby will follow the course of all bills ajter their 
emergence from committee, fixing the responsibility for delay in consider- 
ing popular measures, or for the defeat of the same, and also fixing the 
responsibility for the advancing of vicious measures, or for their enact- 
ment into law. 

Seventeen years were consumed in securing pure-food legislation 
from the Senate of the United States. What senators were responsible 
for this extraordinary delay? Senator Spooner “killed ” the bill in the 
short session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. ‘The Wisconsin senator 
made a motion, which was carried, to substitute for the pure-food 
measure a bill authorizing the President to appoint to the navy certain 
midshipmen who had been expelled from Annapolis for hazing! By 
this innocent process an important measure may be put to sleep. The 
People’s Lobby will tell how the deed is done, and’ what senator or 
senators officiate at the funeral rites. 

Sometimes, under the guise of perfecting a bill—of making it more 
effective—a member of congress will impair it vitally. When the rail- 
road rate bill was under discussion in the Committee of the Whole of the 
senate, Senator Lodge, having a majority at his back took from Senator 
La Follette the glory of restoring the penal clauses of the original 
interstate commerce act, which were repealed by the Elkins law. When 
the bill was considered in the senate, the senior senator from Massa- 
chusetts, in that quiet and high-toned manner for which he is famous, 
. proposed to perfect his own amendment relating to the penal 
‘clauses by inserting therein merely the words “ willfully and 
knowingly.” The senate, without serious consideration of the 
importance of the change, adopted Senator Lodge’s suggestion, 
and the amendment was made to read, in part, ‘‘ Every person 
or corporation, whether carrier or shipper, who shall willfully 
and knowingly offer, grant, or give, or solicit, accept, or 
receive any such rebates . . . . shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, etc. 

The conferees on the part of the house, recognizing the 
danger lurking behind the innocent-looking words, struck 
them out. Senator Lodge made an open fight on the floor of 
the senate for their retention. A legal battle followed, in 
which the constitutional lawyers succeeded in making the ques- 
tion so complicated that no layman would try to comprehend 
it. The conferees compromised, of course, and the word 

[Concluded on page 706] 
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Me: — YopeER, president of the English 

alley Railway Company, stood on the 
sae platform and looked at the company’s 
only passenger coach. He was feeling particu- 
larly pleased with himself, for, as president of 
the West English Cheese Factory, he had just 
made a contract for the sale of the factory’s 
entire output of cheese, and, as president of 
the West English Bank,he had bought a couple 
of mortgage notes that would undoubtedly 
have to be foreclosed, making about two hur- 
dred per cent. for the bank. For a year or 
more the conductor had wanted the car win- 
dows cleaned, but President Yoder was not an 
extravagant man. 

“Tf somebody wan‘s to look out of those 
car windows,” he would say, “it ain’t no use 
to. It ain’t much to see out at. I can’t afford 
window washings when round trips to Kilo is 
only one dollar. One dollar only pays for rid- 
ings; it don’t pay for scenerys.” 

The one dollar did not pay for much but 
“ridings” on that line. It ~ _ 
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asey’s Dollar 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrated by J. R. Shaver 


smoothing his shiny Prince Albert coat over 
his plump stomach. “Decent railways don’t 
have such smutty windows. To-morrow get 
them windows cleaned up good.” 

Geis looked at his superior to see if he was 
joking, but Yoder never joked, and his hard 
jaw was as uncompromisingly firm as ever. 

“Yes,” said Geis, obediently, “but why now, 
so soon? Now is it June, already, and peoples 
opens the windows down. It ain’: no use 
wasting a dollar—” 

Yoder ignored the advice. 

““Who was cleaning them windows last time, 
Stein?” he asked. “You get who it was cleaned 
them last time.” 

Stein shook his head, sadly. 

“‘She’s been dead already six years, yet,” he 
said. “She ain’t washing car windows. She’s 
quit already.” 

Yoder frowned. 

“So!” he exclaimed. “So is it she loses a 
good job, dying like that.” 
“Mrs. Casey washes. 

sive,” suggested Geis. 

Yoder nodded, with dignity. 

“Get Mrs. Casey,” he said, grandly. 
pay one dollar for the job. Tell her one dol- 
lar, Geis. I ain’t so loony about that window 
washings, but I give one dollar. One dollar 
ain’t so little.” 

He turned to go, and then returned. 

“Geis,” he said, beckoning to the conductor 
with his head, “she can begin at six to-morrow 
morning. At six it ain’t so hot yet.” 

Geis stared open-mouthed at the broad back 
of Yoder as the president moved with stately 
tread up the street. It had been so long since 
a dollar had been spent for improvements to the 
railway that this sudden expenditure stunned 
him, and the thoughtfulness for Mrs. Casey’s 
comfort added to his surprise. 

“I guess Simon’s going loony, already,” he 
said to himself. ‘He ain’t letting loose of so 
much money if he ain’t loony,” and then, re- 
és membering the revival meet- 


She ain’t so expen- 
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did not pay for “heatings” in —— 








for speed, or comfort, or clean- 
liness. If a passenger paid 
the dollar and conditions were 4 
favorable, he was often able 
to ride to Kilo and back at B 
the speed of an ox team, and 
only have to get out to help the 
engineer patch up the engine 
a half dozen times or so during 
the round trip of thirty-four 
miles. It was not a stylish 
railway, but it was an eco- 
nomical one, and economy is 
in many ways a beautiful vir- 
tue. It is a virtue in which 
Simon Yoder-was a star of the 
first magnitude. He was so 
economical that he made Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s maxims of 
thrift seem like the reckless 
gabble of a spendthrift. 

Therefore Peter Geis, the 
conductor, fell off the station 
platform and skinned the 
palms of his hands on the cin- 
ders when he heard President 
Yoder’s instructions. 

“Them windows is too 
smutty, already, Geis,’’ he said, 


the winter, and it did not pay | 
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“Marked down “a one fifty” 


— ings that were being held, lie 
added, ‘‘or mebby Simon’s got 
religion. Some folks’ religion 
makes them spend money. It 
ain’t like Simon.” 

Mrs. Casey was glad to get 
the job. She was at the car 
on time next morning, with 
pail and rags and soap, and 
went to work. At six thirty 
the car, preceded by the en- 
gine, pulled out from the 
station on its trip to Kilo, and 
all the way down and back 
Mrs. Casey scrubbed and pol- 
ished, and when thetrain pulled 
into West English station the 
job was done, and she was 
ready to hurry uptown and 
collect the dollar, for her son 
Mike, five years old and 
freckled like a guinea hen, was 
lying in his bed at home be- 
cause Dugan’s goat had eaten 
his pants, and he was due at 
school, at one o’clock, to speak 
the “Charge of the Light 
Brigade”’ in the grand closing 
exercises of the year and term, 
and Edmiston, the general- 
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store man, was having a sale 





of boys’ pants at ninety-eight cents, marked down 
jrom one fijty. 

As the car stopped she jumped from the step 
and ran up the street toward the bank, to find 
President Yoder and collect the dollar. 

Edmiston, as she passed, was taking down the 
special sale sign. 

“Aw! Misther Edmiston,” she coaxed, “wud 
ye but lave th’ sign be till I run up t’ th’ bank 
an’ git wan dollar Misther Yoder is owin’ t’ 
me, that’s th’ dear man? I’m wantin’ a pair 
o’ thim ninety-eight cint pants fer Mike. He 
ain’t got no pants at all.” 

Edmiston continued to take down the sign. 

“That’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ How old is 
Mike? Five? I'll put aside a pair of five 
year olds for you.” 

Mrs. Casey hurried off. She was round and 
weighty and to hurry made her gasp and groan. 
When she reached the bank the president was 
not there. She went to Yoder’s house. Mrs. 
Yoder said he had gone out to the cheese fac- 
tory. Mrs. Casey panted out to the cheese 
factory. She found Mr. Yoder sadly picking 
up pieces of a cheese that had fallen off the 
scales and broken. 

“Will ye give me th’ dollar fer th’ cle’nin’ of 
th’ car, Misther Yoder?” she gasped. “An’ 
quick, fer Mike’s in bed, him havin’ no pants 
’ his name, an’ ’tis goin’ on twelve o’clock this 
minute, an’ school takin’ up at wan o’clock.” 

Mr. Yoder dropped a piece of the cheese, he 
was so startled. Not in fifty years had any one 
been so rash as to ask him for money suddenly. 

“Ach!” he cried, angrily. ‘‘ Now see! That 
piece of cheese ain’t hardly good for fish baits! 
She’s gone to nothings, already. People don’t 
ask for money so sudden. That ain’t business. 
I don’t like giving my money tospend so quick; 
that ain’t no decent way to treat money.” 

Mrs. Casey glared at him. 

‘An’ phwat is it t’ you, annyhow?”’ she 
asked, with equal anger. ‘‘’T is me own money. 
Wud ye hev Mike spakin’ th’ ‘Charge of th’ 
Light Brigade’ stark naked, loike wan av thim 
Feejee haythin? Give me th’ dollar, Misther 
Yoder.” 

Mr. Yoder bent down and picked up a cheese 
remnant. He dusted it carefully with his plump 
hand. 

“So!” he said, mildly. “I ain’t paying out 
for the railroad company, Missus Casey. 1 
ain’t the railroad company, already. I ain’t 
but president. 
got all the say. 
say, too. They pass on bills. 
in a bill, yet. 


I ain’t so much, yet. I ain’! 

Them directors, they got 4 
You must send 
So is it—you must send in a bill 
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jor that dollar.” He went on dusting the cheese. 

Mrs. Casey put her hands on her hips and 
swore with her eyes. Oaths snapped in her red 
hair, and profanity glowed on her brow. 

‘A bill!” she cried. ‘‘A bill! An’ ivry blissid 
moment Edmiston’s raisin’ up th’ price av pants 
from ninety-eight cints t’ wan fifty, beyond th’ 
reach av me, an’ Mike weepin’ his eyes out wid 
you a sthandin’ here wipin’ th’ mud off a chunk 
av chaze not fit for a pig t’ ate an’ shoutin’ at 
th’ top av yer voice fer me t’ mek out a bill! 
Oh, thank ye, Misther Prisidint Yoder!” 
lowering her voice to her most bitingly 
sarcastic tone. ‘‘An’ do ye think, Misther 
Prisidint Yoder, I carry me pen an’ ink an’ me 
day book an’ ledger an’ me journal an’ writin’ 
desk an’ a blotty paper whiniver I go washin’ 
windys? ’T is in haste I am, Misther Prisidint 
Yoder, if ye plaze, fer Mike’s pants was in- 
tirely et up by Dugan’s goat, includin’ the 
suspinders—” 

Mr. Yoder calmly raised another piece of 
cheese from the floor and began picking dust 
specks from it. 

“It does no good to talk so much, already,” 
he said. “Talk is nothings; hurry up is noth- 
ings; pants is nothings! Nothings is nothings! 
I was not eating up Mike’s pants, yet. Pants 
makes no differences with railroad companies. 
Pants has not to do with bills. So it must be, 
always—a bill! Such is the system—a bill! 
Such is the business—a bill! Always it is—a 
bill!” 

Mrs. Casey folded her arms and eyed him 
sarcastically. 

“Th’ prisidint av th’ railyroad,’’ she said, 
slowly. “An’ th’ prisidint av th’ bank! An’ 
th’ prisidint av th’ chaze fact’ry! requestin’ a 
leddy t’ mek out a bill fer th’ treminjous sum 
av wan dollar! Much oblige t’ ye, sor! A bill 
I will mek, but let me say wan worrud—There 
be niggers an’ they be black; an’ there be injuns 
an’ they be dhirty annimals; an’ there be Frinch, 
an’ Rooshuns, an’ Eyetalians, an’ all th’ races 
av min thet kem out av Noah’s ark two by 
two, an’ some of thim be dang mean, but whin 
th’ divil created th’ combination av a railyroad 
prisidint an’ a Pennsylvany Dootchman he 
bruck the record! Good day t’ ye!” 

The air of her departure was magnificent. 
She had thespiritual presence of rustling silks and 
glittering diamonds, but her high-uptilted nose 
was a plain, mad pug. 

President Yoder looked 
at her unmoved, and then 
turned to the cheese. 

“Too bad!” he said, 
with real sorrow. ‘Man 
can’t hardly sell such bust- 
ed cheese for nothings.”’ 

Mrs. Casey was as 
quick to recover her cheer- 
fulness as she was to get 
in a temper, and in ten 
minutes she was herself 
again. She let Mike sit 
up in a cane rocker with 


’ 


around his waist, and she 
wrote her bill witha stubby 
pencil on a sheet of blue- 
lined note paper that Mile 





waited. At a quarter of one she heard the 
school bell ring, and she wept ; at one minute of 
one she heard the “last” bell ring, and she 
dried her eyes. At one there was the single 
stroke of the “tardy” bell, and she set her 
teeth and clenched her fists, 

It was five minutes after one when President 
Yoder ascended the stairs. Mrs. Casey stood 
majestically aside to let 
him unlock the door, 
drawing her skirt care- 
fully away from him. 
This was intended to sting 
him to the heart with her 
contempt. 

She followed him in, 
and stood beside his desk 
while he took off his hat 
and seated himself, and 
then, with the air of in- 
jured innocence playing a 
trump, she laid the bill on 
the desk before him, and 
folded her arms. 

Mr. Yoder put his spec- 
tacles on his nose carefully 
and picked up the sheet 
of paper. He read it; : 
read it again: frowned and 
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Mrs. Casey did not smile at this pleasantry. 
‘“‘T am waitin’ fer th’ dollar,” she said, coldly. 
Mr. Yoder shook his head. 

“Tt is not so bills is paid, yet,” he explained. 
“Railroads run by systems.” - Without systems 
could there be no railroads; everything busts 
up, like cheeses. So is there systems, already. 
So is there time tables, and rates, and rebates, 
and all systems. Every- 
where is systems. For 
everythings is some sys- 
tems. And for bills is 
systems, too.” 

“°’T was not fer sys- 
tems I kem here, Misther 
Yoder,” said Mrs. Casey, 
“but fer wan dollar t’ 
buy pants fer Mike, him 
bein’ half naked wid Du- 
gan’s goat eatin’ th’ pants 
off him, an’ Edmiston 
holdin’ out a pair fer 
ninety-eight cints. while I 
git th’ dollar. I give not 
wan dang fer yer systems, 
Misther Yoder! If I hed 
twinty systems Mike cud 
not wear thim on th’ bae 





looked a question at Mrs. 
Casey, who was standing glaring down at him. 

‘What is it?” he asked, puzzled. “I don’t 
know what is it ?” 

“Tis th’ bill!” said Mrs. Casey. 

“So?” he asked, drawing the word out long 
and thin. “The bill? So-o! It is the bill?” 

He lifted it and creased his forehead into 
wrinkles. : 

“*Tear teacher,’” he read, slowly spelling 
out the words, “‘I had a very nice vacation.’ 
—What is it, Missus Casey? It is no bills.” 

Mrs. Casey’s nose trembled like an offended 
rabbit’s. 

“Rade on!” she said, coldly. 

Mr. Yoder took up the paper again. 

“«¢T__J—p-]-a-d-e, played with—’” 

Mrs. Casey leaned forward. 

‘“Th’ bill commences t’ begin there,’ she 
hissed. There was but one sibilant in the sen- 
tence, but she made it hiss for all the six words. 

““*Misther Yoder,’” he read, “‘o-e-s, owes, 
me, one, dollar, for, wash, in, windys, Mary, 
Casey.’ ” 

“An’ so ye do,” said 
Mrs. Casey. 

“No,” said Mr. Yoder, 
“T owe nothings. The 
railway company owes— 
mebby. Makea new bills 
—English Valley Railway 
Company, so!” 

He handed her a sheet 
of paper. It wasa hand- 
bill, printed on one side 
with a sale notice, with a 
picture of afat cow. Mr. 
Yoder did not waste 
things. Mrs. Casey took 
the paper and leaned over 
the desk. She put the 


**He lifted it and creased his forehead into wrinkles” heel of one foot on the 


ankle of the other and be- 





had once brought home 

from school to use in writing a specimen letter 
describing an imaginary vacation, but had 
spoiled. 

The bill when completed read—thanks to 
Mike’s essay at a letter—as follows: 

“Dear Teacher, i had a verry nice vacat— 
(big blot) ion. i plade with (big blot) Mr 
Yoder oes me one dolar for washin car windys 
Mary Casey.” 

She hurried with it to the office of the rail- 
way company on the second floor of the bank 
building. She climbed the iron outside stairs, 
and tried the door. It was closed and locked, 
and she sat herself down on the top step and 


gan to write. 

“And, say!” said Mr. Yoder. “Don’t put 
in such about ‘ Dear teachers’ and all. I ain’t 
understanding those ‘Dear teachers,’ anyhow. 
Such makes nothings any better. Leave it out. 
So much writings uses up my pencils too much 
and ain’t no use.” 

He took the bill when Mrs. Casey had com- 
pleted it and looked at it approvingly. Then 
he folded it up and put it in the pigeonhole 
marked “ Bills.” The pigeonhole was so full 
he had to squeeze its contents down to make 
room for the newcomer. Then he smiled. 

“Good!” he said, with satisfaction. ‘So is 
it all right once.” 


legs av him.” 

‘* Business is business,” 
said Mr. Yoder, slowly. ‘And, in railroads, sys- 
tems is business. Such is the systems— You give 
mea bill, yes; here is the bill filed, yes. Comes the 
first of the month, and so is the bill sent to Stein, 
the conductor, for ‘O. K.,’ already, yes. Then 
comes the bill for my ‘O. K.,’ yes. Then, next 
month is the board of directors meeting and 
comes the bill to vote, yes. When the directors 
vote ‘yes,’ goes the bill by the auditor, yes. 
Next makes out the auditor a voucher, yes. 
Goes the voucher to the cashier, yes. And 
then,” he said, bringing the flat of his hand im- 
pressively down on his desk, “if is so much 
money by the treasury, is the bill paid! So is 
the system. Nothing changes such a systems. 
Always is it the same. Not for nothings is the 
systems changed. Not for nobody at all. 
Always, always, always is the system!” 

Mrs. Casey’s face had been growing longer 
and longer. Hope departed and bewilderment 
came. 

“An’ whin—whin, sor, kin I be expectin’ t’ 
receive th’ arrival av th’ dollar, Misther Yoder?” 
she faltered. 

Mr. Yoder raised his eyebrows and shoulders. 
He was kind, even cheerful, but indefinite. 

“Now is but June,” he said. “June! Hah! 
June! Say—say Detcember. Not after Det- 
cember. Such systems is not fast, no; but 
sure, yes.” 

Mrs. Casey turned and walked straight to 
the door. She went out. Mr. Yoder picked 
up the old bill from where it had fallen on the 
floor and, tearing off the strip at the bottom on 
which Mrs. Casey had not written, put the un- 
used part carefully away for future use. A 
hundredth of a penny saved is a hundredth of 
a penny earned. Mrs. Casey put her-head in 
at the door. 

“Daycimber!” she cried. ‘ Daycimber!” 
“°'T will be plisint fer Mike wid no pants in 
Daycimber! If the lad catches pneumonia in 
his bare legs by it I’ll hev th’ law on yer ille- 
gant system! Remimber that, Misther Prisi- 
dint Yoder!” b 

She went down the steps, and at the bottom 
she glanced sideways toward Edmiston’s store, 
across the street, and hurried on, for on his 
ledger Edmiston had an old, old account against 
Mary Casey, and across it, in violet ink that 
pretended to be black, was written “N. G.” 
When she had money in hand Mrs. Casey did 
not bear Edmiston ill will because she owed 
him that outlawed account. She was willing to 
let bygones be bygones and forget the old ac- 
count; but when she had no money the old 

[Concluded on pages 715 0 717) 
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One of the exciting scenes in Jesse Lynch Williams's 
new journalistic p'ay, ‘‘ The Stolen Story” 
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The First of Two Articles Especially Wnitten to Aid the Two Million Policy 
Holders Who Will Soon Vote for Trustees of the Various Mutual Companies 


By Elliott Flower 


Author of “The Best Policy,” “Shall We Insure Ourselves,”’ etc. 








December 18, 1906, will be the most important date in the his- prior to October 18 will be valid at this election; the thousands technicalities of either insurance or high finance, and he w 
) f mutual life insurance companies incorporated under the of proxies previously held by the insurance administrations, and commissioned by SuccESS MAGAZINE to come to New York for 
New York laws. On that day the term of office of every director the other thousands collected by the anti-administration leaders closer investigation of the subject, being promised complete rig! 
or trustee of these companies expires, for the new insurance law during the hysteria following the first scandalous disclosures, are of way in the offices of one of the big companies for the purpos 
of the state requires that, upon this one occasion, the policy all specifically invalidated by the law. So the policy holders of such inquiry. This promise, he assures us, was scrupulous 
holders shall elect complete boards. At no other time, unless have been actually prohibited from acting impulsively. But kept, and these articles, embodying the facts thus gleaned a 
the law be changed, will this be possible. ‘Thereafter, beginning each passing day has seemed to increase the complications, and his conclusions therefrom, are the result. ‘There is absolute 
in 1908, there will be annual elections, but only half of the total many of them feel that they are now between the “ devil”’ of the no attempt made here to speak favorably of any one compat 
number of directors or trustees will be named at each, the others Untermyer organization and the ** deep sea’’ of the present ad- and the only reason for the particular mention of the Mutual 
h ng er. One half of the members of these new (1906, ) ministrations. In the confusion of allegations and denials, in the fact that it threw its books open for Mr. Flower’s inspe 
boards will hold office for two years, and the rest for three years. charges and counter charges, it is small wonder if they are tion. The proximity of the 1906 elections, when the compan 
rhereafter, beginning in 1908, the term of office will be only two tempted to cry: ‘‘A plague o’ both your houses.”” Nevertheless, make an absolutely fresh start upon an absolutely new ba 
ye r It follows, naturally, that this approaching elec- between now and December 18 they must decide which of these makes the subject of the utmost tmportance to every policy hold: 
tion is of mentous importance, and it is made the more impor- factions is likely to best safeguard their interests. The first instalment deals, primarily, with the old s« andals “ 
tant and effective by the protection the law gives the policy hold- The articles that follow have been written with the hope of _ the changes resulting therefrom; the second will deal with 1). 
sa t their own impulsiveness. They have been compelled throwing some light on a tangled situation. The author, Elliott present situation and the significance of the desperate fight bei 
to take the time to think. Being scattered all over this country Flower, was given extcaordinary—practically unprecedented— made for the control of the administration of the compan 
j I t was impracticable to eliminate proxy-voting, but opportunities for making a “‘lay’’ investigation of the situation. affairs. We believe fully in the great good of life insurance, and 
ns have been placed upon it that policy holders He had previously discussed some phases of the insurance situa- now that the house-cleaning is over we want to do all we can 
give t ight to what they are doing. No proxy executed tion from the point of view of the ordinary man, unversed in the re-establish it in the confidence of the people —Tne Epito: 


1.—The,Old Abuses 
[* has been my privilege to make an investigation of life insurance 
under unusual—practically unprecedented— conditions, and I have 
tried to do it in an unusual way. 

The offices of one of the great companies that have been most 
deeply involved in the scandals and financial disturbances of the last 
few years were thrown open to me without reservation. The president 
himself gave instructions that no source of information was to be closed 
to me; that no officer was to be too busy to answer my questions; that 
every facility was to be afforded me for getting at any and every detail 
that I might deem important. I was left wholly untrammeled as to the 
method of my investigation, the time I should devote to it, and the 
nature of the report I should make. In brief, I was given absolute 
freedom to go where I pleased, do what I pleased, and write what | 
pleased, and this freedom from all restraint in the matter of my conclu- 
sions was put in express, unequivocal terms. 


An Investigation Absolutely Free and Unhampered 


On the first day I had an interview with the president, in which he 
said, in effect, “You are at liberty to delve wherever you please in 
whatever manner you please, and to call upon any officer or employe of 
the company to produce whatever you need for your information.” On 
the last day I saw the president again, and he asked, “Have you had 
every facility for learning all that you wished to know?” I 





replied that I had, and he expressed himself as wholly satis- LAL 


hed. ‘The nature of my conclusions was not discussed. 

In the interim, between the interviews with the pres- 
ident, the secretary placed himself at my disposal each day, 
but left it entirely to me to say what department I should 
invade, whom I should see, and what line of inquiry I should 
take up. Through himI was enabled to get into immediate 
communication with that official or other employe who was 
best qualified to enlighten me on the particular question of 
the moment. I planned my own campaign, devoting each 
evening to deciding what details I would take up the next 
day,so I knew pretty well what I was after whenever I ap- 
peared at the offices of the company, and not the slightest 
effort was made at any time to divert me from any feature of 
life insurance business generally or of the administration of 
his company particularly that I deemed worthy of attention. 

f am making this rather elaborate statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the investigation, in order that its absolute 
fairness and freedom from any improper influence, so far as 
fam concerned, may be entirely clear. I did the ‘best I 
could to get the information that I thought the financially- 


unsophisticated policy holder would like to have, and I think I was 
the better able to put myself in his place because my knowledge «1 
finance and insurance is extremely limited. I have just about th: 
average understanding of the technicalities of great corporate businesses 
We have all been educated considerably in finance during the recent dis 
closures and controversies, but most of us still fail to derive much rea! 
information from reports cf expert accountants or any other expert: 


What Does This Mean to Me as a Policy Holder ? 


The expert in any line has so little comprehension of the den 
sity of popular ignorance of the details and methods with which he i- 
familiar that he usually flies a little high for us: he t kes it for granted 
that we understand things which we merely pretend to understand 
For my part, my only chance of understanding an expert is to cros- 
examine him, and then have some one interpret the answers. 

So, it seems to me, the uniqueness, and possibly the value, of this 
investigation lies in the fact that Iam not an expert in law, insuranc 
or finance; that I am not a policy holder in the company; that | 
am an absolute “outsider,” with no acquaintance among the officers «1 
other employes of the company except that which grew out of the in 
vestigation its:<lf. 

The keynote of my inquiry lay in this question, which I kept eve: 
in mind and which I propounded on every possible eccasion: 

“As a policy holder, or prospective policy holder, what 

~~ does this mean to me?” 

~*~, While, as I have explained, Iam not an actual polic) 
holder, I considered myself one for the purpose of this inv« 
tigation, and I held tenaciously to this point of view and ‘o 
this question. I had already heard and read much about 
the reforms instituted, that would add great sums to tli 
income of the company, but I had heard very little, exce) 
in a most general way, of the actual, concrete benefit ‘0 
the man who pays premiums—the man whose money t!¢ 
company handles, ostensibly for the best interests of himsc'/ 
or those dependent upon him—the man whose money, wit’: 
that of others like him, has made the company the tr 
mendously big and powerful thing that it is 


No Question as to Stability 


The extravagances cut off, the reduction of salaries, t!:c 
abolishment of unnecessary offices, the abandonment of tc 
mad race for new business, the checks and safeguards place‘ 
on investments and expenditures, the efforts to make every 
cent count for the company rather than for its officers, °!! 
the reforms exploited, must mean increased stability, an, 
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to that extent are of benefit to the policy holder; but the stability 
of none of the big companies ever has been assailed, and the man who 
pays ought to have a more direct interest in the beneficial results. So, 
when the financial improvement was demonstrated, I invariably came 
back to the same old question: 

“As a policy holder, what does this mean to me ?”’ 

And the answers I received I shall give when I have made the nec- 
essary preliminary review and statement of the situation as it was 
uncovered to me during the progress of my investigation. An under- 
standing of the old conditions and t e new is quite essential. 


Digging a Little into Ancient History 

In a general way | endeavored to cover the whole insurance situa- 
tion, so far as it relates to the sensational disclosures and resulting 
reforms, but, in discussing them, circumstances compel me to confine 
myself almost wholly to the story of one company—the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. The same primary conditions, as 
everyone knows, were at the bottom of the troubles of the Equitable and 
the New York Life, and the changes and reforms have been along sim 
ilar lines, but my personal knowledge is of the Mutual alone. For 
purposes of illustra ion [ must use inci- 
dents in the story of the Mutual, for my 
sources of information as to details lay 
wholly in the offices of that company. In 
any circumstances a simple and _ straight- 
forward narration of the facts bearing on 
the situation must have deep inter.st for 
ihe policy holder, but the present fight 
ior control adds vastly to the interest and 
importance of my account of the changes 
made, the reasons for them, and the results 
f them. 

In my self-assumed réle of a man who 
is a “‘premium”’ interest in the com- 
pany, I first sought to get a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of the abuses that existed 
previous to the upheaval. In order to un 
lerstand what has been done it was neces 
sary to know exactly what the conditions 
were under the old régime. I presume 
that 1 have read much more than the 
average man of the flood of insurance liter 
ature that has sw pt through the maga 
zines and newspapers, for it is a subject 
that has interested me greatly. 


Lawson's Charges 


In some ways, the result has been more 
confusing than enlightening. I tound myself 
ictually possessed of only a most general 
and hazy idea of the preliminary scandals 

a fair understanding of the general na 
ture of the troubles, but an imperfect 
recollection of details—so I began at the 
beginning, as I shall do now. One must 
lig a little into ancient history, if only for blown. 
the purpose of refreshing the memory, 
before it is possible to consider intelli 
gently its bearing on present conditions 
nd the promise for the future: no com 
trison is possibie without this much of 
preparation. 

The trouble really began with the 
tight made by Gage E. Tarbell and James 
W. Alexander to get James H. Hyde out 
f the Equitable. Thomas W Lawson had previously paid h’s respects 
to the insurance financiers, but he had abandoned that phase of his 
vritings, at least temporarily, when the attempt to oust Hyde claimed 
ublic attention. This gave point to what he had said, and furnished 
him an excellent illustrated text for future remarks. Without this inside 
lemonstration of the scandalous conditions that existed, it is probable 
hat comparatively little and brief attention would have been given ‘o 
the Lawson charges. At any rate, it is safe to say that no such turmoil 
vould have followed them. So the trouble began with the Alexander 
Hyde row, which thoroughly aroused the public and put it in a frame 
{ mind to listen to any one who had aught of evil to say about life 
nsurance, and this in turn created a public sentiment—almost a frenzy 

‘that resulted in tearing away the curtain of secrecy and revealing 
verything that was going on behind it. 

That this, speaking generally, was a g:od thing, resulting in great 
benefit, lexpect to show presently. It did much incidental harm in the 
vay of frightening policy holders into letting their policies lapse, deter 
ring many who should and otherwise would have insured their lives for 
the benefit of those dependent upon them, and in its far-reaching effect 
upon the insurance business generally, but it was, nevertheless, a good 
ind necessary thing. The emotionalism that did the incidental harm 
was likewise responsible for the great advantages accruing from. the 








Love and the Ships 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


O, the stars are on the sea _ 
And the winds are soft and low. 
The world shall come to you and me 
In all the airs that blow. 
Let us watch the ships go by. 
Love, the world is you and I, 
For they bring the silks of China and the gems of Samarcand, 
The priceless stuffs of foreign marts, the wealth of every land. 
They shall deck you in your pride, 
Fair as heaven to be my bride, 
And then my heart shall know its own and dare to understand. 


Where our mating joy shall fly, 

In the rapture of our fancies going on from zone to zone 

Till we compass all the wonder that a heart has ever known. 
Let me pass from time and place 
In the glory of your face, 

While your eyes are musing splendors and your lips are roses 
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agitation, for it forced reforms that could hardly have been secured in 
any other way—certainly not so quickly. These reforms I shall also 
discuss later; just now I am principally interested in showing exactly 
what was disclosed when the public, through its investigators, got be 
hind the scenes. 


Attained the Sublimest Heights of Graft 


There was extravagance, nepotism, graft. In the Mutual the 
McCurdy family and clique fattened themselves financially on the funds 
of the company; in the New York Life and the Equitable othe:s were 
doing the same thing in much the same wav. The graft was so large, 
so magnificent, that it seems almost a sacrilege to call it by that com 
mon name. Richard A. McCurdy, the president of the Mutua!, drew a 
salary of $150,000 a year, to one-third of which it is now claimed he had 
absolutely no right: he simply awarded it to himself without the san 
tion of the proper officials. His salary had been previously increased to 
$100,000, with due regard for the prescribed methods of procedure, but 
this was not enough to satisfy him. He also used his position for the 
benefit of himself and his family in other ways. 

Robert H. McCurdy, his son, had a glorious financial career in the 
company that would have made Aladdin sit 
up and take notice. He drew $30,000 a 
vear as general manager, a position that 
has since been abolished as unnecessary; 
he was made superintendent of the foreign 
department on a commission basis that 
made his remuneration 51,282,841.66 for a 
period of twenty vears, an average of nearly 
$65,000 u year; he was a partner in the’ 
firm of Charles H. Raymond and Com 
pany, which was employed as general agent 
of the Metropolitan District on a scandal 
ously high commission basis, and his quarter 
interest in this frm was doubled when he 
took charge of the foreign departments. 


A Plunderer’s Paradise 


His personal share of the profits of 
this firm, during the ten years that he 
Was an active member, are said to have 
been in excess of $530,000, an average of 
over $50,000 a year, and during seven years 
of this period he was also superintendent 
of the foreign department. 


O, the stars are on the sea Louis A. Thebaud. a son-in-law of 
And the winds have gone to rest. 


The hour has brought the world to me 
Upon your heaving breast. 
Let us watch the orient sky 


Richard A. McCurdy, was the successor 
of Robert H. McCurdy in the firm of 
Charles H. Raymond and Company. He 
began with a quarter interest, which was 
increased to a half, then to two-thirds, and 
finally to three-fourths, and his profit for 
the eleven vears of his connection with 
the firm is said to have been approxi 
mately $800,000, an average of over $70, 
ooo a year. In addition to this he had an 
interest, presumably fully as large as his 
partnership interest, in additional pay- 
ments, now termed “ practically gratuities,” 
that were made by the company to the 
firm, amounting to over $500,000. As 
Thebaud was a clerk in the office of the 
New Jersey general agent cf the company 
before being given this lucrative oppor 
tunity, it must be pretty clear that even 
a’ matrimonial relationship with the Mc 
Curdy family was quite a valuable asset. 

Some idea of the extent of the graft may be gleaned from these 
facts: The present president draws a salary of $50,000 a year, just a 
third of the McCurdy figure; a libcral compensation for the services of 
Robert H. McCurdy as superintendent of the foreign department, for 
which he should have given his whole time to the duties of this office, 
would have ranged from $10,000 to $20,000 a year, allowing for a gen 
erous increase as experience made him more valuable. 


Private Speculations with the Company's Money 


A total of $300,000 for the whole period of his connection with 
the company would have been a generous compensation for the work 
of Charles H. Raymond and Company, during the time that young 
McCurdy and Thebaud were connected with it, and would have beerfsome- 
thing like a million-and-a-quarter less than it received. As a matter of 
fact, the rate of commission to this firm increased as the McCurdy 
family interest in it increased. 

A little comparison of figures, with paper and pencil, will show a 
very fair total of graft here, but there were ewls of even greater magni- 
tude. One of them was the participation by officers of the company in 
syndicate operations that were practically put through by the use of the 
company’s money. It takes no expert knowledge of finance to see the 
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value of the control of such vast sums by the men 
engaged in such operations; they had the capital to 
make almost any enterprise a success. Further, they 
had the power to insure themselves against personal 
loss—a form of insurance certainly not contemplated 
in the charter—by unloading on the company when- 
ever they found themselves engaged in an undertaking 
of doubtful value. In brief, their control of the funds 
was sufficient to give them a double guaranty against 
loss: First, judicious investment of the company’s 
funds in the securities in which they were interested as- 
sured them the necessary cash resources to successfully 
carry out almost any plan, and success gave them, as well as the com- 
pany, profit; second, in case their plans went awry, they could gener- 
ously let the company take over their share—provided they did not wait 
too long. In some instances, the company received its full share of the 
profit, but, in others, it was kindly relieved of its burden before the full 
fruition of the plans. At any rate, it was of great advantage to an un- 
derwriting syndicate to know where the funds could be secured to take 
over the securities it was floating in sufficient amounts to practically 
assure success, and it naturally followed that the men who controlled 
these funds were given personal accommodations on the parlor floor. 
The funds could be made available in several ways. In some en- 
terprises the company could invest directly; in some others the invest- 
ment had to be indirect, owing to the restrictions of the law. It was 
always possible, however, for the insurance company to keep a large 
deposit with a favored trust company, at two per cent. interest, and the 
trust company had greater freedom in the use of the money. The very 
root of one of the greatest evils of the old administrations of the insur- 
ance companies under discussion lay in the enormous cash reserves that 
were thus ever available for the use of the favored ones. Where no ex- 
isting bank or trust company quite answered the purpose of the inter- 
ested operators, it was possible to organize a new one, and there might 
be a very delightful profit in that preliminary step. The insurance 
company could be relied upon to take such interest as was deemed wise, 
in addition to depositing $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 of its reserve funds. 


Fighting Policy Holders at the Polls with Their Own Money 


This, with such other deposits as could be controlled and the many 
that would come in the course of business, would make the trust 
company such an instantaneous success as to largely increase the value 
of its stock. The funds thus secured at two per cent. could be made to 
bring in a much greater profit to the trust company, and, further, be- 
come available, through regular banking channels, for syndicate or indi- 
vidual use, and the total of the sums thus kept on tap by the three big 
insurance companies was about $65,000,000. The Mutual’s share was 
from $22,000,000 to $23,000,000, which, as I shall presently show, has 
now been reduced by the direct investment of $20,000,000 of this sum. 

It is not claimed that most of these operations were not entirely 
lawful, but they certainly gave large profits from the insurance com- 
panies’ funds to certain officials and other “insiders,” and deprived the 
policy holders of profits that should have been theirs. It was morally, 
if not legally, wrong, and the men whose money was used to build up 
these private fortunes were entirely justified in their anger, even if it did 
lead them to emotional excesses. “ 

In the matter of political contributions there was the same moral 
wrong, but here it is possible, even probable, that a legal wrong will be 
shown as well. No sane person can defend the right of one man to use 
another man’s money to defeat the latter’s lawful wishes. You may 
think you know what is best for me, but the constitution gives me the 
right to think for myself, most of all in politics, and you are striking at 
a fundamental principle of this government when you take upon your- 
self the responsibility of using my money to thwart my desires. That 
is what the officials of the insurance companies did when they contrib- 
uted the money of men of one political faith for the support of the 
opposition ticket. It is quite immaterial what ticket they favored, for 
their policy holders are of all parties. It is also quite immaterial 
whether their judgment of what was best for the country was good or 
bad; they had a moral right to contribute for this purpose only from 
their personal funds, and it is hoped to show that this was the extent of 
their legal right as well. 


The Confidential Fund and its Gross Evils 


Another source of loss to the policy holder originated in the com- 
mittee on expenditures and the use of the “ confidential fund.” ‘There 
was graft here—a rather common form of graft—in the purchase of 
supplies at exorbitant prices. The exact figures can not be given, but 
they are said to have run to $100,000 a year. There were also many 
other*ways of wasting or personally acquiring comparatively trifling 
sums—trifling only when considered in connection with the great total 
—that I shall not take up at this time. The main evils I have briefly 
pointed out, and I shall next endeavor to show what has been done, and 
what remains to be done, to correct them, and exactly what it all means 
to the policy holder. . 

The control of such enormous assets must be of great advantage to 
speculative financiers in any circumstances. It never again can mean 
as much as it did under the old régime, but there will always be a power 
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in this control that will be of infinite value to the spec 
ulator, even when used with exact legal—not necessa 
rily moral—honesty, and it will require close persona] 
attention and thorough understanding by the policy 
holder to keep this control always in his own hands. 
He must be as vigilant, as cautious, as comprehending, 
as resourceful as any who may seek to administer 
affairs in which he is so vitally interested. He can 
not take direct personal charge, but he can use his 
own judgment in selecting those who shall be placed 
in charge, and he can make them account to him for 
whatever they may do. He has the same voting 
power that he has in politics, and he should exercise it with the same 
care. 


Il—The Recent Reforms 


Life insurance is probably the most thoroughly investigated thing 
in business history. Not only has it been thoroughly investigated, but 
it has been investigated at a time when popular excitement and bitter 
criticism made the inquiries peculiarly searching and, in some instances, 
unfriendly. It has been investigated from the outside and from the in- 
side in circumstances that would have wrecked anything that had an 
element of financial weakness in it, and one of the most gratifying 
results has been the evidence of the absolute stability of the companies 
that have been put through the hea t-racking inquisition. 

This does not in any way excuse or condone the practices of those 
who were in control of the funds. I have no apology to offer for them, 
nor do I wish to be understood as ho ding that a continuation of those 
methods might not have wrecked the companies, ultimately; but thi: 
does not in any way affect the statement that one of the most impor 
tant things brought out was the fact that the companies were excep 
tionally strong—unnecessarily strong for an honest and economica! 
administration of their affairs. In other words, they were taking mor 
from the policy holders than they should, as I shall show later. I deem 
it important to be emphatic in the matter of their stability, because : 
doubt of it proved costly to many people, and inquiries that have come 
to me show that there are still some who doubt. 

In the case of the Mutual, the affairs of the company were over 
hauled by the Armstrong legislative committee, the Truesdale trustees 
committee, two firms of licensed public accountants (one of New Yor! 
and one of London,) and by the new management. President Charle- 
A. Peabody and Treasurer Charles H. Warren both assured me, une 
quivocally and emphatically, that “every abuse or extravagance dis 
covered through any of these agencies has been eliminated, and all 
practices and methods of doubtful propriety have been prohibited.’ 
Secretary William Frederick Dix added his assurance in the same line, 
and also joined with Fred L. Allen, of the legal department, in th 
assertion that considerable progress has been made in the elimination «/ 
the red tape that has been a costly and annoying feature of the methods 
of transacting business with the policy holders and others. System is 
absolutely essential for safety in handling the affairs of so large a con- 
cern, and, so far as this involves the disbursement of money, the system 
is more rigid now than ever before, but, in other things, there was found 
to be a routine that was archaic and unnecessarily expensive. 


The Passing of the Old Oligarchic Rule 


However, I was not there to take the word of any man as to the 
general improvement in methods and results; I was there to dig for 
details and satisfy myself as to exactly what had been done and what 
it means to the policy holder. I have discussed, in my previous artic 
the principal abuses disclosed by the various investigations, so I now 
come to the measures adopted to end them and give assurance of « 
better administration in the future. 

One of the first things to do, naturally, was to get rid of the offi 
cers who had been responsible for the disgraceful conditions disclosed, 
and, as every one knows, this has been done. Richard A. McCurd\ 
Robert H. McCurdy, vice presidents Robert A. Grannis and Walter k 
Gillette, and all others connected with the scandals are out. Most o! 
them are now defendants in actions brought to recover the spoils take: 
from the company, or to punish them for their alleged misdeeds. Ther 
places have been filled by new men, and the economies begin right her. 

President Peabody’s salary is $50,000 a year, a reduction of $100,009 
from the figure set by McCurdy for himself. Vice presideat Emor\ 
McClintock is also actuary, combining the duties of positicns that were 
formerly held by two men, and there is a similar combination of dutic» 
and offices in the case of George T. Dexter, who is second vice pres:- 
dent and superintendent of agencies. Further, there has been adopte:! 
a new set of by-laws that defines the duties and rigidly limits the pow 
ers of these and all other officials. There is not space to give the b: 
laws themselves, nor is that necessary, but it may be said that they aim 
specifically to make hereafter impossible the conditions that existed 
under the old régime. 

There was too much of an autocracy—or, at least, an oligarchy- 
under McCurdy: it was possible for a man or a clique to use the func's 
without making the exact accounting that should be required for mere 
safety. The duties and responsibilities of the officers and committe:s 

[Concluded on pages 709 to 712) 
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The Fake Promoter's 
Easy Road to Wealth 
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“HE pseudo-promoters’ easy road to 

wealth (for themselves,) can be 
pictured by telling the story of a bub 
ble oil company formed to fleece the 
fools in the last oil boom. This com- 
pany was only one of many organized 
for the same purpose at the height of 
the oil craze in Texas and California, 
but it was one of the most successful 
(from the promoters’ point of view. ) 
The wildcat promoter’s idea of success 
is to sell reams of spurious stock at 
1 minimum advertising cost and “get 
iway with the goods” before the post 
office authorities or the officers of the 
law break up the “game.” A distin- 
cuished American advertiser, who spends 
i million or two yearly in keeping the 
public acquainted with the merits of his 
two articles of merchandise, says that 
‘you can sell anything to the people 
nce by advertising, but only merit will 
make them buy it a second time.” The 
wildcat promoter knows the value of 
idvertising, and his whole aim is to 
paint his half-page or quarter-page air- 
castle pictures in the daily papers so at 
tractive and so convincing that they will 
impel the fools to rush in with their 
money in a hurry. 


When Speculation Was Rampant 


Down in Broad Street, New York, 
near the Stock Exchange, there was a 
man of more than usual ability who had 
had a varied experience in the West as a 
miner, a banker, and a politician. Large- 
hearted, keen-witted, smooth-tongued, 
of commanding presence and easy bear- 
ing, he was the sort of man a demo- 
cratic people delight to place in a position 

f honor. In a word, he had that intan 
vible something we call personal magnet- 
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cols and Their Money 


By Frank Fayant 


SECOND ARTICLE 
Copyrighted, 1906, by Frank Fayant 


ital to develop thcir oil property. 
They were honest enough in their 
search. Everybody was making money 
in new oil stocks, and the Ohio men 
wanfed some of the money. They 
ran across Brown in Broad Street. 
They told him they were pumping a 
few barrels of oil a day and wanted 
to drive more wells to increase their 
output. Then they could sell their 
property at a good price. 

“You don’t know how to sell 
oil,’ Brown told them. ‘ You’re 
not making enough money to keep 
yourselves in peanuts. I never drove 
an oil well in my life, but, if yot ’ll 
let me run your property I'll make 
you all rich in a year,—not million- 
aires, but possessors of nice young 
fortunes.” 


Tapped the Golden Stream 

Fascinated by the promoter’s 
alluring pictures of easily acquired 
wealth the oil men readily agreed to 
let him go ahead. They could not 
see where they were to lose any 
money. He was to take all the risk. A 
fortnight later the Sunday newspapers 
carried the brilliant advertisement of 
the West Branch Oil Company of 
Ohio, capitalized at $2,500,000, the 
stock offered at forty cents on the 
dollar, and monthly dividends of one 
per cent. on the investment promised 
within four months. Brown, “‘ banker 
and broker” of Broad Street, was ° 
the company’s fiscal agent. The 
financial pages of the Sunday news- 
papers at that time were spread with 
the flamboyant stock offers of mush- 
room oil, copper, gold, wireless tele- 
graph, and manufacturing companies. 





sm. He had made and lost a fortune 
n the West in mines and had come to 
New York to match his wits against the 
men who were making fortunes in a 
lay. Wall Street was entering a period 
f rampant speculation in stocks and 
the wholesale manufacture of new securi 
ties. The keen-witted westerner—let his 
name be Brown (this was not his name, 
nor will any other of the real names be used,)—saw that the men 
vho were making fortunes most rapidly around him were specu- 
ators and promoters. He tried speculation, and he found that in that 
rame “it was the other fellow who shuffled the cards.” He turned 
‘0 promoting that he might deal his own cards. He tried his hands at 
gold company, taking in some western friends of his in floating a 
nine he had known in the West. The game was new to him and he 
let with indifferent success. Then he tried an iron mine, with the 
ime result. He had yet to learn the secret of selling stock through 
unday newspaper advertisements; and he had yet to learn how the 
real fortunes were made in promoting—the capitalization ef properties 
t many times their value, the payment of unearned dividends, the lib- 
ral “‘cutting-up”’ of the proceeds of stock sales into fat commissions 
lor “‘fiscal agents,”’ and rich payments for properties and services. But 
e watched the game as it was worked by others, and he grew wiser. 

\teanwhile his sign hung out as “banker and broker.” 
The oil hoom sent two men from Ohio to New York seeking cap 





As Brown told the oil men, “the 
suckers were biting.”” And it would 
have been strange had they not been 
biting, for the news columns of the 
newspapers teemed with stories of 
private fortunes growing up over- 
night.. Every Tom, Dick, and Harry 
was becoming a Croesus through 
fortunate stock speculation. Brown 
enlarged his offices, and made them luxurious with heavy mahog- 
anv furniture and rich oriental rugs. He hired clerks, bookkeepers, 
and stenographers. He was soon spending more on postage stamps 
than his entire income had amounted to a few weeks before. And 
well he might, for the West Branch stock, with its guarantee of im- 
mediate dividends of twelve per cent. and its promise of dividends of 
eighteen and twenty-four per cent., was being eagerly taken by the cred- 
ulous, and Brown’s commission on every share he sold was fifteen cents. 
The company’s advertisements increased in size. In them the Ohio oil 
field was pictured, as were also the company’s receipts for oil sold. The 
parasite journals of finance, those that make their sordid living in 
‘holding up” the financial parasites, gave over their editorial columns 
(for a price,) to wonder tales of the West Branch Oil Company. The 
promoter’s morning mail grew so large that it had to be carried from 


-the post office in a special pouch. Every morning came this pouchful 


of letters bearing checks and drafts and money orders. Brown had 
tapped the golden stream. The ‘‘Herald” sent one of its reporters to 
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this man Brown was who was paying the business office $1,000 


veek for advertising. 


The promoter—courteous, affable, mag 


id the reporter all about the West Branch project and invited 


isit the wells in Ohio. 


So impressed was the “ Herald” 


ter by Brown’s easy manner that he never mentioned the West 
Branch stcck in the exposure he wrote of the wildcat companies then 


. 


5.000 to $6,000 every Sunday in the “ Herald.” 


If We Don't Get Their Money, Somebody Else Will” 


Made bold by his advertising campaign, Brown sent for the Ohio 


“c 


t was time to 


men and told them that, as the West Branch stock would soon be 
print some more stock.” They could either 


the capital of the West Branch company, or organize a new 
Brown did n’t care much what was done, so long as he had 


k to sell. 


The people wanted oil stock, and Brown was going 
to them as long as they would take it. 
said Brown, “somebody else will.” So it was agreed to form 
Branch Extension Oil Company, capital, $2,500,000, the stock 


“Tf we don’t get their 


\t sixty cents on the dollar, and dividends to be paid at the 


per cent. a month on the selling price. 


When the West 


ck had all been so'd the promoter struck his balance sheet. 


50 shares of stock at 


forty cents a share brought in 


Brown’s commission as “ fiscal agent,’ at fifteen cents a 


s $375,000. 


Out of this he had to pay for newspaper adver 


bout $50,000; for office expenses, printing, “oiling” the black 
ng financial sheets, etc., about $25,000; in all, $75,000, leaving a 


t for six months’ labor of $300,000! The two oil men received, 


r the transfer of their property to the company, half the 
k, the sale of which, less Brown’s commission, netted them 
And so. out of the $1,000,000 received from the stock 


$312,500 went to the company as working capital. 


iside for paying the monthly “dividends ” of $10,000, and 
rt of the remainder was actually put into the property. New 


vere driven and the oil was pumped out and sold in the regular 
enough oil, of course, to pay dividends on the $1,000,000 


ted’ capital, but enough to make some showing that would 


e credulous stockholders. 
nthusiasm for oil stocks 
vane, and, despite thou 
lollars spent week after 
lvertising, the new stock, 


the West Branch Extension was slow 


The resourceful Brown 
more stenographers an«! 
iwht lists of “ investors,”’ 
they are called in 


key ists.” 


nd sent out tens of 
if prospectuses, circulars, 
letters. from Maine to California. 


he appetite for new stocks was, 
noment, appeased. The 

( guarantee was increased 
twelve to eighteen per cent. a 

But the golden stream dwindled. 


Foreign Easy Marks” 


daunted, Brown then proposed 
Ohio partners a scheme that 
their breath away. He would 
Atlantic, open offices in 

nd sell West Branch Ex- 
tock to the English investors. 
month, papers like the 
Standard,’’ Harmsworth’s 

i] ind Pearson’s ‘‘Express”’ 
rving the double-column 

yectus of the Ohio oil company, 
hares being offered at one dollar 
Brown and Company. 

nkers and brokers,” of Broad 


et, New York, and Threadneedle 


And a little while 
West Branch Extension oil 
vere being offered simulta 


London 


isly in New York, London, and 


by Brown and Company, the 


ternational bankers.’’ None of the 


From a stereoqraph. 





Copyrighted by Underwe 
Looking down Broad Street toward Wall Street,—a spot where the 
fake promoters like to hover 


A third of 


nt aud Underwood, N.Y. 


mushroom American parasite promot 
ers had ever before conceived so 
bold a plan. Tke London office, 
however, was open only a short time. 
The English investors, who place no 
great trust in Americans, were skep 
tical of the New York promoter’s 
large dividends, and Brown found, 
besides, that the English company 
laws were not as liberal as American 
corporation laws. The London office 
was closed and the foreign campaign 
was confined to Paris. For a while 
the French investors, accustomed to 
dividends of only three or four per 
cent., listened eagerly to the Ameri 
can’s tales of fortune-making across 
the Atlantic,and the receipts of the 
Paris office ran up to ten and twenty 
thousand francs a day. Meanwhile, 
the New York office was doing a 
“paying business.’’ Brown traveled =~ 
back and forth across the Atlantic, 
spending his wealth freely, and keep 
ing up expensive private establish ’ SF 
ments on both sides of the ocean. 

He was reputed to be a multimillionaire, for he had been fortuna: 
in speculating with some of his promotion profits. He was on the roa: 
to wealth when the Wall Street boom collapsed, shattering his dreams 


Hoarding the Dead Ashes of an Inglorious Fortune 


In the sudden decline in stocks he was a heavy loser. The golde: 
hoard flowed away faster than it had come. The oil companies co! 
lapsed. Brown and Company, “international bankers,” of New York, 
London and Paris, became a memory, and Brown, the large-hearted, 
keen-witted, smooth-tongued westerner of the oil boom, now sits idl 
in his little office, his spirit broke: 
dreaming of air castles that never 
materialize. At times he delves in 
the drawers of his desk and thumbs 
through the bundles of papers left 
from the West Branch venture. - th: 
ashes of a fortune. The stock book- 

their stubs silent testimony of th: 
richness of the harvest of gold —hov 
many nights he spent in wearisom« 
labor signing those certificates! An: 
the little bundles of yellow voucher- 
from the bank—with what thought 
lessness of the future did he use hi- 
check book then! But the most vivi 
reminder of those days of fortuns 
the file of the New York, Bost 
Philadelphia, London and Paris new 
papers—from the “Herald” to thi 
* Figaro” —containing the big-typ» 
double-column and half-page a’ 
nouncements of Brown and Co 
pany, international bankers. — \ 
hundred thousand dollars spent 
printer’s ink! 

Most of these wildcat compani- 
are floated as were the West Bran 
oil companies. While the meth: 
are varied—the resourceful fabuli: '- 
of finance are always inventing n: 
tricks to fleece the fools—the aim 
always the same: to sell as mu 
stock as possible at a minimum « 
pense, and to keep as much of | 
fools’ money as they will part 
without raising too loud a cry | 
alarm. One of the most daring ‘| 
the pseudo-financiers of Wall Stre 
has repeatedly diverted all the foo 
money in his ventures out of its leg! 
mate channel. His most spectacu''' 
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coups have been made within the bound 
aries of the Wall Street financial district, 
fleecing the brokers themselves. It takes 
a bold promoter who will attempt to 
ensnare the nimble-witted denizens of 
the “ Street,” but this particular operator 
turned the trick. 

A characteristic “plant” of this 
promoter was the Electric Brake impos- 
ture. It was such a simple and still 
such an ingenious scheme. The pro- 
moter incorporated a $5,000,000 com- 
pany for the ostensible purpose of 
manufacturing an electric brake. He 
had his stock books lithographed, dis- 
tributed some of the certificates around 
among his agents, and engaged brokers 
to trade in the stock in the Broad Street 
curb market. The par of the stock was 
$5. The speculation in it grew day by 
day and the price advanced, from $5 to 
$10, to $20, to $30. The curb market 
was in a fever of excitement over the 
mysterious Electric Brake stock. The 
promoter was behind the scenes pulling 
the wires that made the marionettes 

nce. He sent agents out to Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago and other 

terior towns. An agent would open an account with a broker in 
ne of these towns, trade in various stocks for a few days and then buy 

large block of Electric Brake. He would confidentially exhibit letters 
rom New York telling of the rise in Electric Brake and predicting its 
immediate advance to $100 a share. 


A Promoter Who Duped the Brokers 


The broker would accept the agent’s margin of, say, $5,000, and 
telegraph his New York correspondent to buy 500 shares of Electric 
Brake. At $40 ashare this would cost $20,000, the broker advancing the 
remaining $15,000 in the usual manner. Other customers in the office 
vould follow the New Yorker’s “hot tip.”” When all the agents had 
opened large accounts in Electric Brake in the interior towns, and had 
cone away “for a little rest,” the bottom dropped out of the Electric 
Brake boom. Ina day the price of the stock fell from $40 to nothing. 
The Western brokers, when their absent customers’ margins were ex 
hausted, threw the stock on the market for any price it 
vould bring. The crafty promoter of Electric Brake was 
the one who had sold the stock at $40 a share to the 
Western brokers. He got the brokers’ $40 a share; they 

il his $10 a share margin. His profits were $30 a share 
less his expenses for printing, “washing” the stock on 
the curb, and the pay of his agents. He cleaned up more 
than $50,000 in a month. Because of his cleverness in 
“planting” fakes like this his name is associated with ha f 
the swindles of Wall Street. 

The Broad Street curb is a stock exchange where 
ny one may peddle his wares if he can find some one to 
iy them. Brokers appear there one day to be gone the 

next, and new stocks are traded in for a few days to be 

forgotten ever after. The denizens of the curb have the 
eculiar credulity of the quick-witted, but those who would 

tuke advantage of this credulity must be quicker witted. 

[t is very seldom that a bubble is successfully blown on the 

curb. Where there is one Electric Brake coup made on the 
ith) a hundred wildcat companies are sold to the public 
itside of Wall Street. 


The Pneumatic Door Scheme 

Efforts has been made recently to put life into an in 
‘strial company that collapsed on the curb several years 
o. The present stockholders find that they have their 
ck, a patent right and a name—let it be the Pneumatic 
oor Company. The original promoters have disappeared 
th the spoils. A manufacturer went to Wall Street one 
y with his patent pneumatic door. It was a meritorious 
vice. The inventor had been manufacturing the door in 
little factory and wanted capital to go ahead on a large 
le. Two promoters agreed to organize a company for 
him. The inventor was honest in his intentions ; he be- 
lieved in his device and expected to accumulate a fortune 

















in its manufacture. The two promoters —well, they went into it,as most 
promoters do, for what they could get out of it ina hurry. They organ- 
ized a $1,000,000 company (a million shares, par value one dollar,) made 
the inventor president, gave him 300,000 shares for his patent rights, 
and then offered a block of 200,000 shares of the treasury stock to the 
public through the newspapers at fifty cents a share. ‘The promoters 
were to receive a commission of one-third for selling the stock. Double 
column announcements in the Sunday papers told of the merits of 
Pneumatic Door, and bushels of circulars were spread broadcast through 
the mails from Oregon to Florida wherever the money was. 


The Rumor Factory Worked Overtime 


But after several weeks of this one-thousand-dollar-a-week publicity 
campaign it proved an utter failure. The public did not take kindly 
to Pneumatic Door,—perhaps it was the pneumatic feature that chilled 
the enthusiasm of investors. At the end of a month the receipts from 
the sales of stcck were less than the promoters’ expenses. The inventor 
was discouraged. His dream of wealth was only a dream. One of the 
promoters, an cld hand at the game, wanted to quit. The other, a 
young fellow who had won his spurs on the “little exchange ” making 
a living on one-eighth fluctuations in stocks, had another plan to market 
Pneumatic Door stock. The inventor did not like it; he did not believe 
it was honest. 

“Honest?” the young broker exclaimed. “Are you any more 
honest than any of these big fellows down here who have made their 
millions at this game? All Wall Street is 
here for is to make stocks and sell them to 
the public. Is it dishonest to sell what you 
own for whatever the next man will pay for 
it? You are worrying about these little 
‘pikers’ who have bought a few thousand 
shares of stock. Buy it back from them at 
an advance. If my scheme goes through 
you can afford to be generous.” 

The inventor was won over. The Pneu- 
matic Door Company announced through 
the newspapers that the first allotment of 
stock had all been sold and no more would 
be offered below par. Pneumatic Door ap- 
peared in the curb market. It was traded 
in quietly around fifty cents a share for a 
day or two, and then the quotations began 
to rise. With the rise in price the volume 
of trading grew. The stock sold 
at a dollar, then $1.25. All sorts 
of rumors flew around Broad 
Street. The “insiders” were 
trying to buy back the stock 
sold to the public at fifty cents 
a Share. Somebody had been 
caught “short” of the stock and 
was trying to “cover.” A trunk 
line railway had given the com- 
pany an order for millions of 
dollars’ worth of doors. There 
was a contest for the control of 
the company. The rumor fac- 
tory worked overtime. The news 
bulletins and the news. tickers 
spread the rumors. The wise 
ones were tipped to buy the stock, 
and those who took the tip were I just put a thousand — 
making money on the rise. Or- Ay yo oun Se 
ders both to buy and sell Pneu sonkeneneaaae 
matic Door came into the curb 
from a score of brokerage houses. No one knew who was 
back of the campaign—some said it was a big operator on 
the exchange. Whoever it was, the stock kept on advanc- 
ing. It sold at $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00. It was going to 
$10.00. The cries of the Pneumatic Door crowd re- 
sounded up and down Broad Street. Thousands of shares 
a day were traded in. Around $2.50, it seemed that the 
rise was over. The price declined to $2.00, but it re- 
bounded and touched $3.00. All the .old rumors were 
repeated and enlarged. Brokers and their customers who 
had ignored tips to buy the stock at a dollar rushed in to 


‘ 








“T°ll make Morgan look sick” buy it at three times the price. Then one day the boom 





[Concluded on pages 718 to 720\ 
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Synopsis of Preceding Chapters ‘The Second Generation" was begun in SUCCESS MAGAZINE tor March, 1906 


Hiram Ranger, who has made a fortune in the mill- tancé, Ross Whitney, visits her and their engagement 
ing business in the Middle West without losing his is broken. In her chagrin Adelaide encourages an ok 
simple tastes or his love for hard work, meets with an lover, Dory Hargrave, and agrees to marry him. A: 


accident, which necessitates consultation with a phy- length the father dies, the will is read, and Arthur find: 
sician. He is disturbed by the return from Harvard he is practically disinherited. His engagement to wealthy 
of his son Arthur, whose fashionable attire and snob- Janet Whitney is suddenly broken by the latter. 

bish ideas irritate him. His daughter, too, seems to Finding there is no hope of breaking the will, Arthu 
have grown out of the home atmosphere. In the decides to face the stern reality of his situation, and gos 
midst of this perturbed state of mind comes the start- to work at the cooperage. Stung one day by a repriman 


ling advice of the physician: ‘‘ Put from the foreman, Waugh, he carelessly blunders at h 
your house in order.’’ The greatest work and meets with an accident to his left hand. I) 
thing that perplexes, the sick man _ one of his calls for treatment at Doctor Schulze’s, he meet 
now is the problem of his two children, Madelene, the doctor's elder daughter and assistant. T! 

—whether the wealth which he is young people become instant friends and Madelene it 
about to leave them will not likely spires Arthur with the desire to work in earnest. Arthi 
work them harm rather than good. gains Madelene’s permission to call socially upon he 

A recital of his son's idle and extrav- His attentions call forth teasing from her sister, Walpurg: 
agant career at college intensifies this and her father. Dory Hargrave is commissioned by t! 

feeling and plunges him into great trustees of Tecumseh to go abroad for a year in the inter 
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CHAPTER XVI. mental distress which aggravates his disease. est of the university. He and Adelaide are hurried 
s 8 y. He 

ED srles Whitney heard Arthur was about Hiram Ranger becomes convinced that he has been married, though Adelaide is hardly sure of her love f{ 

‘Warn : . ‘ ; training his son in the wrong way, and he determines to him. She is suddenly overcome with the feeling th 


ye married, he offered him a place on the turn the boy's footsteps at once ‘‘about face!'’ He _ her fate is settled and that her husband is the represent 





ffice staff of the Ranger-Whitney Company at fifteen announces that he has determined to cut off Arthur's tive of all that divides her from her former life of luxur 
hundred a year. ‘“‘It is less than you deserve on your allowance and have him go to work in the mill. Arthur and show. Convinced that she has made a mistake a1 
recort he wrote, ‘‘ but there is no vacancy just now, reports for work, expecting a gentlemanly ‘‘ office job,’ should not have married Dory, she decides she must hid: 
und.v ull go up rapidly. I take this opportunity but he is immeasurably disgusted when informed that the her feelings and not let him suffer for what she conside 
o sa Lregard your father’s will as the finest act of | only way to learn the business is to begin out in the mill, is alone her fault. 
ha & man 1 ever knew, and that your conduct, and he rebels. So the two take up their residence abroad for a tim 
5 Re atk a. je “indication of ‘his. wisdom _ Hiram at last decides that inherited wealth means ruin living in an attitude of friendship rather than of love, ar 
inc eee - - a ‘ for his children. He, therefore, prepares his will, in Dory determines to wait patiently until Adelaide is read 
America has gone stark mad on the subject of money. which he gives most of his great wealth to a neighboring to admit him to her heart. Ross Whitney at last marr 
The not far distant when it has got to decide college, providing his wife and daughter, Adelaide, with Theresa Howland, with the certainty in his heart that ! 
vi perty shall rule work or work shall rule only a moderate income for life, and his son with practi- cares nothing for her, but really still loves Adelaid 
, Your father was a courageous pioneer. All cally nothing but a chance to work in the mills and build Arthur Ranger meanwhile proposes marriage to Madelet 
ht thinking men honor him.”’ up his own future. This done, remorse overcomes him Schulze and secures her consent. His mother is nm 
T . fortnight after his return from Europe, from t the thought of how his children will hate him, and his pleased when she learns his choice, but is at last cor 
ving Janet to Aristide, Viscount Brunais. He malady assumes a sudden turn for the worse. A rumor pletely won over by Madelene’s charm of manne 


gains currency as to the provisions of the will. Adelaide's welcomes her new daughter cordially 





his secret snobbishness— Matilda thought 





it was her diplomacy—and had given Janet a dowry Se oii 
ex gant that when old Saint Berthe heard the 
figu e took advantage of the fact that only the Arthur's close friend was now Laurent Tague, a to Laurent. The renewal of the friendship dated fro: 
fami er was present to permit a gleam of nature young cooper,—huge, deep-chested, tawny, slow of the accident to Arthur’s hand; it rapidly developed as 
tos rough his mask of elegant indifferencetothe body and swift of mind. They had been friends as he lost the sense of patronizing Laurent, and as Lau 
rer é le of life.’ Whitney had the American good boys at school. When Arthur came home from Exeter — rent for his part lost the suspicion that Arthur wa 
sense to despise his wife, his daughter, and himself for from his first long vacation, their friendship had been _ secretly patronizing him. Then, Arthur discover: 
the tra tion. For years furious had been his protes- _ renewed after a fashion, then had ended abruptly ina that Lorry had, several years before, sent for a cat 
tati is family, to his acquaintances and to him- quarrel and a pitched battle, from which neither had logue of the University of Michigan, had selected 
t “society ’’ and especially against the incur- emerged victor, both leaving the battle ground ex- course leading to the B.S. degree, had bought the ni 
si t “worm-eaten titled crowd from the other _hausted, and anguished by a humiliating sense of de- essary text books, had studied as men work only ut 
ften had he repeated those protests that feat. From that time Laurent had been a “damned _ that which they love for its own sake and not for any 
1in s had become fixedly part of his conver- mucker”’ to Arthur, Arthur a “ stuck up smart Alec ”’ advantage to be got from it. His father, a captain of 
ke the most noise when he was violently volunteers in the Civil War, was killed in the 
the dead leaves of a long withered Wilderness; his mother was a wsherwoman. Hi 





ly attached bough. Thus he was re- 
garded in Chicago as an American of the old type; 
but-being human, his strength had not been strong 
enoug resist the taint in the atmosphere he had 

r since he began to be very rich and to 


father’s father—Jean Montague, the first black 
smith of Saint X—had shortened the family name 
In those early, nakedly practical days, long names 
and difficult names, such as naturally develop among 
peoples of leisure, were ruthlessly taken to a chop- 


J 
1 


keep tl mpany of the pretentious. His originally ping block by a people among whom a man’s nam¢ 
sound titution had been gradually undermined, was nothing in itself, was simply a convenience for 
just ing like everybody else,” —that is, every- designating him. Everybody called Jean Montagu: 
body in I t of pirates disguised under merchant “Jim Tague,” and pronounced the Tague in one 
flag a vith a few deceptive bales of goods piled svilable; when he finally acquiesced in the sensil|i 


on had undermined his originally sound popular decision, from which he could not well 
I peal, his very children were unaware that they wir 
Montagues. 

Arthur told Lorry of his engagement to Mac 
lene an hour after he told his mother—he and 
Lorry were heading a barrel as they talked. ‘This 
supreme proof of friendship moved Laurent to giv 


\rthur answered, thanking him for the offered 
pos it declining it. ‘‘ What vou say about my 

wrote, ‘‘encourages me to ask a favor. 
Iv to be transferred from one mechanical de- 
another until I have made the round. 








TI s, | may venture to ask you to renew proof of appreciation. That evening he and Arthur 
you took a walk to the top of Reservoir Hill, to see the 
Whitney showed this to Ross. ‘“ Now, there ’s sun set and the moon rise. It was under the so!t 
f son I’d be proud of,” he exclaimed. ening and expanding influence of the big, yellow 
R ted hiseyebrows. ‘‘Really!” said he; “why?” moon upon the hills and valleys and ghostly: rive! 
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obvi intent of satirical contrast. ‘‘ Because within mere telling, and still more in itself, was to have a 
a year or two he’ll know the business from end to profound influence upon the persons of this narrativ¢ 
end is father did—as I do.” ““When I was at school,” he began, “ you may 
And what good will that do him ?” inquired remember I used to carry the washing to and ‘ro 
R vith fine irony. “ You know it isn’t in the for mother.” 
ma ucturing end that the money’s made now- “Yes,” said Arthur. He remembered how 3 
adays. We can hire hundreds of good men to liked to slip away from home and help Lorry w''h 
manu e for us. I should say he’d be wiser, the big baskets. 
wel ing to get a practical education.” ““Well—one of the places I used to go to was old 
Pra lt” Preston Wilmot’s—they had a little money left 1n 
y. Studying how to stab competitors in those days and used to hire mother now and the n 
he back and establish monopoly. As a manager “So, the Wilmots owe her, too,” said Arthur. 
he some day rise to ten or fifteen thousand a with a laugh. The universal indebtedness of ‘he 
yea inless managers’ salaries go down, as it’s most aristocratic family in Saint X was the town 
likely they will. As a financier, he might rise to— joke. - 
to ous : Lorry smiled. ‘“ Yes, but she don’t know it,” he 
W grunted, the frown of his brows and replied. ‘I used to do all her collecting for het: 


the his sardonic mouth contradicting each ‘He and Madelene sat up night after night ” When the Wilmots quit paying, I paid for ‘em- “ 
ther he saw the truth of Ross’s statement. of money I made at odd jobs. I paid for ’em '0T 
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over two years. Then, one evening—Estelle Wilmot” 
—Lorry paused before this name, lingered on it, paused 
after it—‘‘ said to me—she waylaid me at the back gate 
—I always had to go in and out by the alley way—no 
wash by the front gate for them!— Anyhow, she 
stopped me and said—all red and nervous—‘ You 
must n’t come for the wash any more.’”’ 

““* Why not?’ says I. ‘Is the family complaining ?’ 

“““No,’ says she, ‘but we owe you for two years.’ 

““* What makes you think that ?’ said I, astonished 
and pretty badly scared for the minute. 

“«*T’ve kept account,’ she said. And she was fiery 
red. ‘I keep a list of all we owe, so as to have it 
when we’re able to pay.’”’ 

““What a woman she is!” exclaimed Arthur. “I 
suppose she’s putting by out of the profits of that little 
millinery store of hers to pay off the family debts. I 
hear she’s doing well.” 

‘“‘A smashing business,’’ replied Lorry, in a tone that 
made Arthur glance quickly at him. ‘“‘ But as I was 
saying, I being a young fool and frightened out of my 
wits, said to her, ‘ You don’t owe mother a cent, Miss 
Estelle. It’s all been settled—except a few weeks 
lately. I’m collectin’, and I ought to know.’ 

“T ain’t much of a hand at lying, and she saw 
straight through me. I guess what was going on in 
her head helped her, for she looked as if she was 
about to faint. ‘It’s mighty little for me to de, to 
get to see you,’ I went on. ‘It’s my only chance. 
Your people would never let me in at the front gate. 
And seeing you is the only thing I care about.’ Then 
I set down the washbasket and, being desperate, took 
courage and looked straight at her. ‘And,’ said I, 
‘I’ve noticed that for the last year, you always make 
a point of being on hand to give me the wash.’ ”’ 

Somehow, a lump came in Arthur’s throat just then. 
He gave his Hercules-like friend a tremendous clap 
on the knee. “Good for you, Lorry! ” he cried. 
‘“‘That was the talk!” 

“Tt was,” replied Lorry. ‘‘ Well, she got red again, 
where she had been white as a dogwood blossom, and 
she hung her head. ‘ You don’t deny it, do you?’ said 
I. She didn’t make any answer. ‘It wasn’t alto- 
gether to ask me how I was getting on with my college 
course, was it, Miss Estelle?’ And she said: ‘No’ so 
low that I had to guess at it.” 

Lorry suspended his story. He and Arthur sat look- 
ing at the moon. Finally Arthur asked, rather husk- 
ily, “Is that the end, Lorry ?” 

Lorry’s keen, indolent face lit up with an absent and 
tender smile. ‘That was the end of the beginning,” 
replied he. ; 

Arthur thrilled and resisted a feminine instinct to 
put his arm round his friend. “I don’t know which 
of you is the luckier,” he said 

Lorry laughed. ‘‘You’re always envying me my 
good disposition,’’ he went on ‘Now, l’ve given 
away the secret of it. Who isn’t happy when he’s 
got what he wants—heaven without the 
bother of dying first? I drop into her 
store two evenings a week to see her. | 
can’t stay long or people would talk 
Then, I see her now and again—other 
places. We have to be careful—might 
careful.” 

‘You must have been,’ said Arthur 
“T never heard a hint of this; and if any 
one suspected, the whole town would be 
talking.”’ 

‘“‘T guess the fact that she’s a Wilmot 
has helped us. Who’d ever suspect a 
Wilmot of such a thing ?” 

“Why not?” said Arthur. “She 
ouldn’t do better.’’ 

Lorry looked amused. ‘‘ What'd you 
have said a few months ago, Ranger ?”’ 

“But my father was a workingman.”’ 

““That was a long time ago,” Lorry 
reminded him. ‘That was when Amer- 
ica used to be American. Anyhow, she 
ind I don’t care, except about the 
mother. You know the old lady isn’t 
strong—especially the last year or so. It 
would n’t exactly improve her health to 
know there was anything between her 
laughter and a washerwoman’s. son, a 
plain workingman at that. We—Fstelle 
ind I—don’t want to be responsible for 
iny harm to her. So—we’re waiting.’’ 

“But there’s the old gentleman, and 
\rden—and Verbena!” 

Lorry’s cheerfulness was not ruffled by 
this marshaling of the full and formida- 
ble Wilmot array. “It’d be a pleasure 
o Estelle to give them a shock, especially 
Verbena. Did you ever see Verbena’s 
hands ?”’ ‘ 

‘I don’t think so,’’ replied Arthur, 
‘but, of course, I’ve heard of them.” 

“Did you know she wouldn’t even 
take hold of a knob to open a door, for 
tear of stretching them ?”’ 

“She is a lady, sure.”’ 

“Well—Estelle’s not—thank God!” 
exclaimed Lorry. ‘She says one of her 
grandmothers was the daughter of a fel- 
low who kept a kind of pawn shop, and 
that she’s a case of atavism.’’ 





“But, Lorry,” said Arthur, letting his train of 
thought come to the surface, ‘‘ this ought to rouse your 
ambition. You could get anywhere you liked. To 
win her, I should think you’d exert yourself at the 
factory as you did at home when you were going 
through Ann Arbor.” 

“To win her—perhaps I would,” replied Lorry. 
“But, you see, I’ve won her. I’m satisfied with my 
position. I make enough for us two to live on as well 
as any sensible person’d care to live. I’ve got four 
thousand dollars put by, and I’m insured for ten 
thousand, and mother’s got twelve thousand at interest 
that she saved out of the washing. I like to Jive. They 
made me assistant foreman once, but I was no good at 
it. I couldn’t ‘speed’ the men. It seemed to me 
they got a small enough part of what they earned, 
no matter how little they worked. Did you ever 
think, it takes one of us only about a day to make 
enough barrels to pay his week’s wages, and that 
he has to donate the other five days’ work, for the 
privilege of being allowed to live? If I rose, I’d 
be living off those five days of stolen labor. Some- 
how I don’t fancy doing it. So, I do my ten hours 
a day and have evenings and Sundays for the 
things I like, without any other responsibilities.” 

“Does n’t Estelle try to spur you 
on and arouse an ambition in you?” 

““She used to, but she soon came 
round to my point of view. She saw 
what I meant, and she hasn’t, any 
more than I, the fancy for stealing 
time from being somebody, to use it 
in making fools think and say you’ré 
somebody, when you know youain’t.” 

“It'd be a queer world, if everybody were like you.” 

“‘It’d be a queer world if everybody were like any 
particular person,” retorted Lorry. 

Arthur’s mind continually returned to this story, to 
revolve it, to find some new suggestion as to what was 
stupid or savage or silly in the present social system, 
as to what would be the social system of to-morrow 
which is to to-day’s as to-day’s is to yesterday’s ; for, 
Lorry and Doctor Schulze and Madelene and his own 
awakened mind had lifted him out of the silly current 
notion that mankind is never going to grow any more 
but will wear its present suit of social clothes forever, 
will always creep and totter and list, will never learn 
to walk and to talk. He was in the habit of passing 
Estelle’s shop twice each day—early in the morning, 
when she was opening, again when the day’s business 
was over ; and he had often fancied he could see in her 
evening expression how the tide of trade had gone. 
Now, he thought he could tell whether it was to be one 
of Lorry’s evenings or not. He understood why she 
had so eagerly taken up Henrietta Hastings’s sugges- 
tion, made probably with no idea that anything would 
ome of it—-Henrietta was full of schemes, evolved not 
for action, but simply to pass the time and to cause 
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talk in the town. Estelle’s shop became to him vastly 
different from a mere place for buying and selling ; and 
presently he was looking on the other side, the human 
side, of all the shops and businesses and material 
activities, great and small. Just as a knowledge of 
botany makes every step taken in the country an ad- 
vance through thronging mira- 
cles, so his new knowledge was 
transforming surroundings he 
had thought commonplace into 
a garden of wonders. ‘“ How 
poor and tedious the life I 
marked out for myself at college 
was,” he was presently thinking, 
“in comparison with this life of 




















realities.” He saw that Lorry, instead of being with- 
out ambitions, was inspired by the highest ambitions. 
‘A good son, a good lover, a good workman,” thought 
Arthur. “‘What more cana man be, or aspire to be ?” 
Before his mind’s eyes there was, clear as light, vivid 
as life, the master-workman—his father. And for the 
first time Arthur welcomed that vision, felt that he 
could look into Hiram’s grave, kind eyes without 
flinching and without the slightest inward reservation 
of blame or reproach. 

It was some time before the bearing of the case of 
Lorry and Estelle upon the case of Arthur and Made- 
lene occurred to him. Once he saw this, he could 
think of nothing else. He got Lorry’s permission to 
tell Madelene; and when she had the whole story, he 
said, “‘ You see its message to us?” 

And Madelene’s softly shining eyes showed that she 
did, even before her lips had the chance to say, “ We 
certainly have no respectable excuse for waiting.” 

“As soon as mother gets the office done,” suggested 
Arthur. 

* * * * * * * 

On the morning after the wedding, at a quarter be- 
fore seven, Arthur and Madelene came down the drive 
together to the new little house by the gate. 
And very handsome and well matched 
they seemed as they stood before her 
office and gazed at the sign, ‘‘ Madelene 
Ranger, M.D.” She unlocked and opened 
the door; he followed her in. When, a 
moment later, he reappeared and went 
swinging down the street to his work, 
his expression would have made you like 
him—and envy him. And at the window 
watching him was Madelene. There 
were tears in her fine eyes, and her bosom 
was heaving in a storm of emotion. She 
was saying, “It almost seems wicked to 
feel as happy as I do.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


[8 Hiram Ranger’s last year the Ranger- 

Whitney Company made half a mil- 
lion; the first year under the trustees, 
there was a small deficit. Charles Whit- 
ney was most apologetic to his fellow 
trustees who had given him full control 
because he owned just under half the 
stock and was the business man of the 
three. ‘I’ve relied wholly on Howells,” 
explained he. ‘I knew Ranger had the 
highest opinion of his ability, but evi- 
dently he’s one of those chaps who are 
good only aslieutenants. However, there’s 
no excuse for me—none. During the com- 
ing year, I’ll try to make up for my 
negligence. I’ll give the business my 
personal attention, and I am sure that 
I can soon find out just where the leak is 
and stop it.” 

But at the end of the second vear the 
books showed that, while the company 
had never done so much business, there 
was a loss of half a million; another such 
year and the surplus would be exhausted. 
At the trustees’ meeting, of the three faces 
staring gloomily at these ruinous figures 
the gloomiest was Charles Whitney’s. 
“There can be only one explanation,” 
said he. ‘“ The shifting of the centers of 
production is making it increasingly diffi- 
cult to manufacture here at a profit.’’ 





“Perhaps the railways are discrimi- 
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mating against us,’ suggested Scarborough, quietly. 

Whitney smiled slightly. ‘That’s your reform pol- 
itics,” said he. ‘‘ You fellows never seek the natural 
causes for things; you at once accuse the financiers.” 

Scarborough smiled back at him. “ But haven't 
there been instances of rings in control of railways 
using their power for manufacturing plants they were 
interested in and against competing plants ?” 

“‘Possibly—to a limited extent,” conceded Whitney. 
‘But I hold to the old-fashioned idea. My dear sir, 
this is a land of opportunity—” 

“Still, Whitney,” interrupted Dr. Hargrave, ‘‘ there 
may be something in what Senator Scarborough says.” 

“Undoubtedly,” Whitney hastened to answer. “I 
only hope there is. Then our problem will be very 
simple. I’ll set my lawyers to work at once. If that 
is the cause,”—he struck the table resolutely with his 
clenched fist,—‘the scoundrels shall be brought to 
book!” 

His eyes shifted as he lifted them to find Scarborough 
looking at him. ‘‘ You have inside connections with 
the Chicago railway crowd, have you not, Mr. Whit- 
ney ?” he inquired. 

“‘T think I have,”’ said Whitney, with easy candor. 
“That ’s why I feel confident your suggestion has no 
foundation—beyond your suspicion of all men engaged 


in large enterprises. It’s a wonder you don’t suspect 
me. Indeed, you probably will.” 

He spoke laughingly; Scorborough’s answer was a 
grave smile 

“‘ My personal loss may save me from you,” Whitney 


went on I hesitate to speak of it, but, as you can 
see, it is large—almost as large as the university’s.” 
“ id Scarborough, absently, though his gaze 
on Whitney. ‘ You think you can do 











1 I do not!” exclaimed Whitney. ‘I shall 
h the assumption that you are right. And if 
[’ll have those scoundrels in court within a 

The young senator's expression and tone were calm, 
but Whit med to find covert hostility in them. 
‘* The ustice,” he replied, angrily. 

Dr. Hargr beamed benevolent confidence. ‘“‘Jus- 
tice,” he echoed. ‘* Thank God for our courts!”’ 

“But wi said Scarborough. As there was no 
answer, h ent on: “‘ In five—ten—fifteen—perhaps 
twenty The lawyers are in no hurry—a short 
case means allfee. The judges—they ’ve got their 
places for li o there’s no reason why they should 
muss tl! gowns in undignified haste. Besides— 
It seems to I’ve heard somewhere the phrase ‘ rail- 
way jud 

Dr. H ooked gentle but strong disapproval. 
“You are too pessimistic, Hampden,” said he. 

‘“The senator should not let the wounds from his 
political gangrene,” suggested Whitney, with 
good humored raillery. 

“Have you nothing but the court remedy to offer?” 
asked Scarborough, a slight smile on his handsome 
face, leceptively useful. 

““That’s quite enough,” answered Whitney. “In 
my own affairs I’ve never appealed to the courts iin 
vain.” 

‘*T can believe it,’ said Scarborough, and Whitney 
tooked as if he had scented sarcasm, though Scar- 
borough was correctly colorless. ‘‘ But, if you should 
be unable to discover any grounds for a case against 
the railways ?’ 

**Then—all we can do is to work harder than ever 
along the 1 lines—cut down expenses — readjust 
wages—stop waste.”’ Whitney sneered politely. ‘‘ But 
ao doubt you have some other plan to propose.” 


Scarborough continued to look at him with the same 
faint smil ‘I’ve nothing to suggest—to-day,” said 
he. ‘‘The court proceedings will do no harm—you 
see, Mr. Whitney, I can’t get my wicked suspicion of 
your friends out of my mind. But we must also try 
something less—less leisurely than courts. I’ll think 
it over.” 

Whitney laughed—rather uncomfortably; and, when 
they adjourned, he lingered with Doctor Hargrave. ‘“‘We 
must not let ourselves be carried away by our young 
friend’s suspicions,’’ said he to his old friend. ‘‘ Scar- 
borough is a fine fellow, but he lacks your experience 
and my knowledge of practical business. And he has 
been made something of a crank by combatting the 
opposition his extreme views have aroused among con- 


servate peopl 
“You mistaken, Whitney,’ replied the doctor. 
““Hampden’s views are sound. He is misrepresented 


by the highly placed rascals he has exposed and dis- 
lodged. But, in these business matters we rely upon 
you.” He linked his arm affectionately in that of the 
powerful and successful “captain of industry” whom 
he had known from boyhood. “I know how devoted 
you are to Tecumsch, and how ably you manage prac- 
tical affairs; and I have not for a moment lost confi- 
dence that you will bring us safely through.” 

Whitney’s face was interesting. There was a certain 
hangdog look in it, but there was also a suggestion— 
very covert—of cynical amusement, as of a good player’s 
jeer at a blunder of his opponent. His tone, however, 
was melancholy, tinged with just resentment, as he said, 
‘Scarborough forgets how my own personal interest is 
involved. I don’t like to lose two hundred and odd 
thousand a year.” 


“Scarborough meant nothing, I’m sure,’ said Har- 
grave, soothingly. ‘“‘ He knows we are all single hearted 
for the university.” 

“T don’t like to be distrusted,’’ persisted Whitney, 
sadly. Then brightening, ‘“ But you and I understand 
each other, Doctor. And we will carry the business 
through. Every man who tries to do anything in this 
world must expect to be misunderstood.” 

“You are mistaken about Scarborough, I know you 
are,’ said Hargrave, earnestly. Whitney seemed re- 
assured ; but, before he left, a strong doubt of Scar- 
borough’s judgment had been implanted by him in the 
mind of the old doctor. That was easy enough; for, 
while Hargrave was too acute a man to give his trust 
impulsively, he gave without reserve when he did give 
—and he believed in Charles Whitney. The ability 
absolutely to trust where trust is necessary is as essen- 
tial to effective character as is the ability to withhold 
trust until its wisdom has been justified; and excep- 
tions only confirm a rule. 

Scarborough, feeling that he had been neglecting his 
trusteeship, now devoted himself to the Ranger-Whit- 
ney Company. He had long consultations with How- 
ells, and studied the daily and weekly balance sheets 
which Howells sent him. In the second month after the 
annual meeting he cabled Dory to come home. The 
entire foundation upon which Dory was _ building 
seemed to be going ; Saint X was, therefore, the place 
for him, not Europe. 

“And there you have all I have been able to find out,” 
concluded Scarborough, when he had given Dory the 
last of the facts and figures. ‘‘What do you make of 
ad 

“There’s something wrong—something rotten,” re- 
plied Dory. 

“But where?” inquired Scarborough, who had taken 
care not to speak or hint his vague doubts of Whitney. 
“Everything Jooks all right, except the totals on the 
balance sheets.” 

“We must talk this over with some one who knows 
more about the business than either of us.” Then he 
added, as if the idea had just come to him, ‘‘ Why not 
call in Arthur,—Arthur Ranger ?”’ 

Scarborough looked receptive, but not enthusiastic. 

““He has been studying this business in the most 
practical way ever since his father died,” urged Dory. 
“Tt can’t do any harm to consult withhim. We don’t 
want to call in outside experts, if we can help it.” 

“If we did, we’d have to let Mr. Whitney select 
them,”’ said Scarborough. And he drew Dory out upon 
the subject of Arthur and got such complete and intel- 
ligent answers that he presently had a wholly new and 
true idea of the young man whose boyish follies Saint 
X had not yet forgotten. ‘‘Yes—let’s give Arthur a 
chance,” he finally said. 

Accordingly, they laid the case in the entirety before 
Arthur, and he took home with him the mass of reports 
which Scarborough had gathered. Night after night 
he and Madelene worked at the problem; for both 
knew that its solution would be his opportunity, their 
opportunity. 

It was Madelene who discovered the truth—not by 
searching the figures, not by any process of surface 
reasoning, but by that instinct for motive which 
woman has developed through her ages of dealing with 
and in motives only. ‘‘They must get a new manage- 
ment,” said she; ‘‘one that Charles Whitney has no 
control over.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because he’s wrecking the business to get hold of 
it. He wants the whole thing, and he couldn’t resist 
the chance the inexperience and confidence of the other 
two gave him.” 

“T see no indication of it,’’ objected Arthur, to draw 
her out. ‘On the contrary, whatever he directly con- 
trols, there’s a good showing.” 

“That ’s it!’’ exclaimed Madelene, feeling that she 
now had her feet on the firm ground of reason on which 
alone stupid men will discuss practical affairs. 

Arthur had lived with Madelene long enough to learn 
that her mind was indeed as clear as her eyes, that 
when she looked at anything she saw it as it was, and 
saw all of it. Like any man who has the right material 
in him, he needed only the object lesson of her quick 
dexterity at stripping a problem of its shell of non- 
essentials. He had become what the ineffective call a 
pessimist. He had learned the primer lesson of large 
success—that one must build upon the hard, pessimis- 
tic facts of human nature’s instability and fate’s fond- 
ness for mischief, not upon the optimistic clouds of 
belief that everybody is good and faithful and friendly 
disposed and everything will ‘come out all right some- 
how.” The instant Madelene suggested Whitney as 
the cause, Arthur’s judgment echoed approval; but he 
wished to get her whole mind as one gives it only in 
combatting opposition, and, so, he continued to object. 
“But suppose,” said he, ‘‘ Whitney insists on selecting 
the new management? As he’s the only one com- 
petent, how can they refuse?” 

“We must find a way round that,” replied Madelene. 
“It’s perfectly plain, isn’t it, that there’s only one 
course—an absolutely new management. And how 
can Mr. Whitney object to that? If he’s not guilty, 
he won’t object because he ’l] be eager to try the obvi- 
ous remedy. If he’s guilty he won’t object—he’ll be 
afraid of being suspected.” 

“Dory aaa, began Arthur, and stopped. 

“That you be put in as manager?” said Madelene. 
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“How did you know that?” demanded Arthur. 

“It’s the sensible thing. It’s the only thing,” 
answered his wife. ‘And Dory has the genius of good 
sense. You ought to go to Scarborough and ask for 
the place. Take Dory with you.” 

“That’s good advice,” said Arthur, heartily. 

Madelene laughed. “‘ When a man praises a woman’s 
advice, it means she has told him to do what he had 
made up his mind to do anyhow.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


EXT day, Scarborough called a meeting of the 

trustees. Down from Chicago came Whitney—at 
the greatest personal inconvenience, so he showed his 
colleagues, but eager to do anything for Tecumseh. 
Scarborough gave a clear and appalling account of how 
the Ranger-Whitney Company’s prosperity was slip- 
ping into the abyss like a caving sand bank, on all 
sides, apparently under pressure of forces beyond hu- 
man control. ‘In view of the facts,” said he, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ our sole hope is in putting ourselves to one 
side and giving an entirely new management an entirely 
free hand.” 

Whitney had listened to Scarborough’s speech with 
the funereal countenance befitting so melancholy a re- 
cital. As Scarborough finished and sank back in his 
chair, he said, with energy and heartiness, “I agree 
with you, senator. The lawyers tell me there are as yet 
no signs of a case against the railways. Besides, the 
trouble seems to be, as I feared, deeper than this pos- 
sible rebating. Jenkins—one of my best men—I sent 
him down to help Howells out—he’s clearly an utter 
failure—utter! And I am getting old. The new con- 
ditions of business life call for young men with open 
minds.” 

“No! No!” protested Doctor Hargrave. ‘I will 
not consent to any change that takes your hand off the 
lever, my friend. These are stormy times in our in- 
dustrial world, and we need the wise, experienced 
pilot.” 

Scarborough had feared this; but he and Dory, 
forced to choose between taking him into their confi- 
dence and boldly challenging the man in whom he be- 
lieved implicit!y had chosen the far safer course. “ While 
Mr. Whitney must appreciate your eulogy, Doctor,” 
said he, suave yet with a certain iciness, ‘I think he 
will insist upon the trial of the only plan that offers. 
In our plight, we must not shrink from desperate rem- 
edies,—even a remedy as desperate as eliminating the 
one man who understands the business from end to 
end.” This last with slight emphasis and a steady 
look at Whitney. 

Whitney reddened. ‘‘We need not waste words,” 
said he, in his bluff, sharp voice. ‘ The senator and 
I are in accord, and we are the majority.” 

“At least, Mr. Whitney,” said the doctor, “ you 
must suggest the new man. You know the business 
world. We don't.” 

A long pause; then from Whitney: “ Why not try 
voung Ranger ?”’ 

Scarborough looked at him in frank amazement. By 
what process of infernal telepathy had he found out ? 
Or, was there some dep reason why Arthur would be 
the best possible man for his purpose, if his purpose 
was indeed malign? Was Arthur his tool? Or, was 
Arthur subtly making tools of both Whitney and him- 
self ? 

Doctor Hargrave was dumfounded. When he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to speak, it was to say, 
‘“Why, he’s a mere boy, Whitney,—not yet thirty. He 
has had no experience!” 

“‘Inexperience seems to be what we need,” replied 
Whitney eyes twinkling sneeringly at Scarborough. 
““We have tried experience, and it is a disastrous 
failure.”’ 

Scarborough was still reflecting. 

“True,”’ pursued Whitney, “ the young man would 
also have the motive of self interest to keep him from 
making a success.” 

“ How is that ?” inquired Scarborough. 

“Under the will,”” Whitney reminded him, “he can 
buy back the property at its market value. Obviously, 
the less the property is worth, the better for him.”’ 

Scarborough was staggered. Was Arthur crafty as 
well as able? With the human conscience ever eager 
to prove that what is personally advantageous is also 
right, how easy for a man in his circumstances to con- 
vince himself that any course would be justifiable in 
upsetting the “injustice” of Hiram Ranger’s will. 

‘“‘However,”’ continued Whitney, ‘I’ve no doubt 
he’s as honest as his father—-and I could n’t say more 
than that. The only question is whether we can risk 
giving him the chance to show what there is in him.” 

Doctor Hargrave was looking dazedly from one of 
his colleagues to the other, as if he thought his mind 
were playing him a trick. “It is impossible—prepos- 
terous!’’ he exclaimed. 

“A man has to make a beginning,” said Whitney. 
“How can he show what there is in him unless he gets 
a chance? It seems to me, Doctor, we owe it to Hiram 
to do this for the boy. We can keep an eye and a 
hand on him. What do you think, Senator ?” 


Scarborough had won at every stage of his career, 
not merely because he had convictions and the courage 
of them, but chiefly because he had the courage to 
carry through the plans he laid in trying to make his 

[Concluded on pages 721 to 726) 
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Penury Pophar 


By Anne O’Hagan 


CHAPTER I. 


ENURY PopHam—San Luis called him the 
meanest man in New Mexico and converted 
his decent “Penfield’”’ into the equally allitera- 
tive and more enlightening “ Penury,””—stood 
behind his desk, industriously adding columns 
in his ledger. That was widely known to be 
his favorite diversion, and Manuel, who, from 
the other side of the counter, was making his 
musical, eloquent, monthly protest against the 
payment of his bill, argued neither good nor ill 
from his creditor’s absorption. By and by he 
paused for breath and the consideration of the 
question whether it would strengthen his plea 
to kill off a brother as well as a grandmother 
in his recital. But the pause was fatal. The 
shopkeeper of San Luis raised his sharp, piercing 
blue eyes from his page and remarked, tersely: 
“Hand it over, Manuel. Hand it over an’ git.” 
Manuel, with expressive palms and shoulders, 
declared himself suddenly unable to cope with 
the difficulties of the English tongue. Where- 
upon Penury launched into the Spanish patois 
of the region, imparting to it a harsh directness 
foreign to its courteous spirit; and Manuel, 
tragically diving into the recesses of his velvet 
costume, produced a small sum to be credited 
to his account. Under the vigorous expostula- 
tion of Mr. Popham he increased it, but there 
was still a gratifying balance due from him 
when he jingled forth to his horse, tied outside. 
“To hear them greasers,’” complained Mr. 
Popham, “‘you’d think I was the treasurer of 
the sassiety for teachin’ the poor to live with- 
out work.” 

“Not when they’re speakin’ free an’ informal 
to one another, you would n’t,” answered Mr. 
Sim Barth, foreman of the Chapple ranch. 
Mr. Barth reposed his large frame on a barrel 
and whittled a peach kernel while he awaited 
the arrival of the mail. He enjoyed the privi- 
lege, rare in San Luis, of being able to express 
his mind to Penury Popham without dissimula 
tion or diplomacy. Mr. Barth was not in the post- 
master-storekeeper-notary’s debt. 

“Of all the worthless, poison- 
shiftless,deceivin’ skunks,” Penury 
began to declare himself in regard 
tohis neighbors. But witha clatter 
of hoofs the mail-rider dashed up 
to the space before the door, the 
tore mysteriously filled with men 
and women, the leather bags were 
dragged into the shop, and for that 
occasion, at least, Mr. Barth was 
deprived of Mr. Popham’s views 
m the Mexican character. 

Suddenly, while the postmaster 
was still scanning the packages of 
mail matter, throwing those in- 
tended for San Luis upon the 
vire-screened desk behind him 
nd those for the post offices still 
further on in the desert back into 
he bags, a little stir ran through 
he assemblage. Outside, a woman 
vas tying her pony to a post, and 
t sight of her there was a swift 

xchange of meaning glances. 
i.ven the Mexicans, usually rather 
nconcerned about the private 
ffairs of their American neigh- 
ors, widened their dark eyes and 
howed a pleasurable excitement. 
it was fifteen years, as all the 
ountry knew, since Judith Geary 


Illustrated by Otto Lang 


she had exchanged a word with 
Penury Popham. What, could bring 
her now into the presence of the man 
who had jilted her when she had lost 
her little inheritance ? 

Out of the blazing sunlight she 
came, a tall, erect, spare woman of 
the Southwest. Her forty years had 
lined her face, but its color was still 
the brown and rose of outdoor vigor; 
her dark eyes held an unquenchably 
kindly light which one saw sooner 
than the radiating wrinkles at their 
corners. Her large, firm mouth was 
so friendly, its responsive smile was 
so swift and frequent, and disclosed 
such white and even teeth, that no 
one thought much of the sad paren- 
theses which encircled its reposeful 
moments. 

She came into her old lover’s store 
with a sort of simple dignity that 
made the smiling check their mirth 
and the inquisitive lower their eyes. 
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“*1*ll—I—you—" he sputtered like a defective rocket” 





Popham, busied with the bags, did 
not notice her entrance. Not until 
her voice, resonant and sweet like the deeper 
tones of a violin, broke on his ear, was he 
aware of her presence. 

“Yes,’’ Judith was saying to a San Luis 
woman who sat fanning herself with a sun- 
bonnet, “I very seldom come by the post office 
myself. But Brother John is off Magdalena 
way lookin’ for a drove of strayed burros, an’ 
Johnny’s got some sort of fever. So Susie— 
yes, John’s wife,—she can’t leave him an’ the 
twins; an’ I rode over to Copper for a doctor, 
an’ stopped by for the mail here.” 

“You don’t go round much, nowadays, do 
you, Miss Geary?” pursued the San Luisite. 
“T dunno when I’ve seen you before.” 

“T ain’t much of a hand to gad,” admitted 
Judith, cheerfully. “An’ there’s plenty to keep 


me busy at Brother John’s, what with Susie’s 
not bein’ at all strong, an’ the twins, an’ all.” 

(‘It’s wonderful to hear her,’ the San Luis- 
ite confided, a half hour later, to a crony. 
““You’d never guess, from her talk, that, if her 
Brother John had n’t turned up so inconvenient 
just before her father died, and made it all up 
with old man Geary, she’d have inherited an’ 
been Mrs. Popham this blessed minute. Not 
but that she’s happier, if you want my opinion, 
livin’ with them and loved by them, than she’d 
ever have been with that old skinflint. Still, 
marriage is marriage, though you’d never guess 
she knowed it. Cheerful,—my!’’) 

Aloud, the San Luisite had hastened to say: 
“T should think you ’d get awful lonesome, off 
there.’’ Her own eyes dwelt with satisfied 

pride on the half dozen adobe 
cottages and the score or so of 
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had drawn rein before the San 
Luis post office, fifteen years since 


“He scarcely knew how to take her presence in the store" 





crazy- patchwork huts which 
made up her metropolis. ‘An’ 
you can’t never hear what’s 


goin’ on. That’s what I would 
mind the most.” She lowered her 
voice, but it almost broke with 
eagerness as she plunged daringly 
ahead. ‘I dessay you ain’t even 
heard how Pen Popham has taken 
up with Nellie Denny ? It’s bound 
to be a match,—the Dennys is the 
only one round here that has any- 
thin’ like enough for Pen Pop- 
ham’s taste. She ain’t more’n 
half his age, though. An’ I think 
itll be gall an’ vinegar to Sim 
Barth. An’ you ain’t never 
heard a whisper, I suppose ?” 

“No, I hadn’t heard,’’ an- 
swered Judith steadily enough. 
But all the warm color ebbed 
slowly from her face, and the eyes 
with which she met Penury Pop- 
ham’s gaze as she asked for the 
Geary mail were unrecognizing, 
—unless blank, measureless scorn 
could be called recognition. 

As for Penury, his glance had 
for once lost its bargaining, ap- 
praising trick. He looked almost 
humbly at her. Judith had had a 





high, quick temper in the old days, 
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—he might even have told you that that, rather 
than his greed of gain, was the cause of their 
present singleness,—and he scarcely knew how 
to take her presence in the store. The luster- 
less, level contempt of her gaze whipped the 
dull red into his lined face. He handed her 
over the Geary papers and letters without 
another look at her. 

That afternoon the meanest man in New 
Mexico set out to win new reasons for his evil 
renown. His own sudden knowledge of good 
things foregone lashed him; Judith’s unforgiv- 
ing contempt—how should he guess it was 
jealously >—goaded him. He was stung into 
mean activities—into atrocities. He was going 
to have the utmost of the game since the name 
and the reproach of it were his. Wherefore, 
he drove the Sanford’s one milk cow into his 
own barn in payment of a debt. He seized the 
chickens of the ne’er-do-well Michadoes for the 
same cause. He spread consternation among 
the improvident of San Luis by fierce insistence 
upon immediate settlements; he declared his 
intention of foreclosing a mortgage upon the 
hamlet’s traditionally pitiful widow; and, to 
crown the day’s achievements, he proposed 
to Old Man Denny for the hand of the 
buxom Nellie, stipulating that it should not 
be given empty into his. 

Old Man Denny was delighted. Popham’s 
brand was on many a head of cattle roam- 
ing therange. The bank at Copper became 
a genial institution when Popham appeared. 
The director of the mine at Sant’ Anita 


touched a deferential finger to his hat at 
sight of Popham. His greatness was not 
marked merely by the trembling of San 
Luis’s notoriously thriftless citizen. It had 
wider indications. Nellie was a lucky girl! 


CHAPTER II. 
Not with the glance of the happy lover 
bent on ingratiating himself with his affianced 
family did Penfield Popham greet Old Man 


Denny, when that astute gentleman entered 
the store one morning, a month later. But 


Old Man Denny’s smile diffused so wide a 
radiance that the gloom of his prospective 
son-in-law was wiped out in it. 

“Penfield, my boy,” he began, heartily,— 
Penfield was, perhaps, half a decade his 
junior,—“ we ’re in a way to make our ever- 
lastin’ fortune.” 

Penfield’s lack-luster eyes brightened. He 
deferred for the moment the searching in- 


quiries he had meant to make in regard to 
Nellie’s increasing woe-begone look and 
manne! 

“How’s that?” he asked. 


Old Man Denny, seating himself carefully 


on a cracker box, removed his sombrero, 
wiped his forehead and took a bite off his 
plug of tobacco before he finally continued. 

‘Know our land up there on Annunciation 
Hill?” 

Naturally, Mr. Popham returned, he knew 
his land on Annunciation Hill. As he spoke, 
his eyes sought it through the jars, the boxes, and 
the placards that half filled the window. Half . 
a mile from the settlement it rose, the one 
steep excrescence of the earth in the neighbor- 
hood. Just now its dustiness—dustiness of 
sandy oil, of prickly pear, of stunted juniper,— 
was lost in the plenteous flowering of the white 
Mexican poppy. Acre upon acre of the silvery 
beauty rose to the summit of the hill. Pen- 
field’s mouth tightened as he looked, and there 
was a sudden stricture of his throat above his 
flannel coll ir. 

“What particular sort of a dummed imbecile 
wants Annunciation Hill?’ he asked. ‘‘ Nothin’ 
more appetizin’ than a cactus ’ll grow there. 


There ain’t decent feedin’ for a goat, let alone 
Have you been fillin’ up 
some ear-open Easterner with tales of the cop- 
per in its inside?” 

Old Man Denny reproved him with a benev- 


a sheep or a cow. 


olent shake of the head and a pitying look. 

“No, Penfield,” he said, gently. “It’s no 
tenderfoots that want it. It’s for a sanitorium 
for lungers.”’ 

“c Oh ! ” 

Mr. Denny grew eloquent, philanthropic, 
public-spirited, as he descanted upon the pur- 
pose to which Annunciation Hill was to be 
dedicated. Vigor coursed again through wasted 
frames, homes on the perilous brink of loss and 
anguish were reéstablished in security. 

“The Great White Plague’ I see they air 
callin’ it now, Penfield,’’ he said, with ponder- 
ous pity in his voice,—‘‘the Great White 
Plague. An’ you an’ me, we’ll do what we 
can to stamp it out of this bright—”’ 

“How much air they offerin’?” interrupted 
Penury Popham. He found the interlarding 
of business with sentiment extremely distaste- 
ful. “Infernal old hypocrite,’’ he said to him- 


self, as he cut short his visitor’s harangue. 

Mr. Denny told what terms had been offered 
by the medical syndicate in search of a site for 
its tuberculosis hospital. 

“It’s a strange coin-sy-dence, ain’t it, Pen,”’ 








“A wretched fear and agitation in his heart” 





he added, “that the whole thing ’s owned by us 
two, me havin’ just that big strip in between 
your bottom belt and your top one? Seems 
like it must have been the intention of an all- 
wise Providence to unite us, all the same as we 
air goin’ to be united.” But Penury, looking 
off toward the hill, was oblivious of this exalted 
sentiment. ‘ Well?” said the old man, after a 
reasonable pause. 

“Well, Ill think about it,”’ said Mr. Popham. 

“Think?” cried his prospective relative. 
“What ’s there to think about? The land’s no 
good to you or any one as it lies. It’s the best 
offer you'll ever git,—a fine offer, I call it—” 

“T ain’t rejectin’ the offer, said Penury pacif- 
ically. “I say I’ll think it over.” 

“You need n’t think they ’ll offer any more if 
you hold out,” quavered the older man. “They 
won’t. I’ve already agreed to the figger. An’ 
they know we’re sort of connected, an’ I said I 
thought I could—” 

“Oh, so you air gittin’ somethin’ out of them 
for gittin’ me at that figger, air you ?” meditated 
Penfield. ‘Well, when I make up my mind I 
want to sell, I guess I'll do it direct an’ name 
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my own figger, but what I ain’t sure of yet is 
about sellin’ at all. Ill think it over.” And 
he turned to his ledger. 

The panicy entreaties and denials of Mr. 
Denny, his cajoleries, even his threats of the 
withdrawal of Nellie’s hand, elicited nothing 
more from the taciturn Mr. Popham. He would 
think it over,—that was the sum of his utter- 
ances. In a forced content with that Old Man 
Denny hobbled away to his principals. 

In the afternoon the buyers themselves, piloted 
by the old man, came to treat with Penury. He 
met them with a prompt offer. He would sell 
the land at the foot of the hill at the figure 
already mentioned. That at the top he would 
not sell at any price. 

“But, Mr. Popham,” protested the spokes- 
man. ‘‘That is the very spot we want the 
most. That is where we plan to put our main 
building.” 

“It ain’t for sale,’”’ said Penury. 

“ But it could do you no earthly good, if we 
held the rest of the hillside. You could never 
want to build there with our buildings crawling 
up to your very line.” 

“Oh,” said Penury, indifferently, “‘I ain’: 
plannin’ to build.” 

They showed him the worthlessness of the 
plot to any one who did not own the rest of 
the hill. Penury nodded acquiescently, and 
looked at the white poppies drifting upward 
toward the summit. 

Then they raised their offer,—raised it wit! 
baffled anger, but decision. Penury’s eyes 
had always glowed with a rapacious bright 
ening at the mention of gain. To-day the: 
wereindifferent. He shook his head, while Old 
Man Denny’s avaricious mouth fairly watered 

“The top ain’t for sale,” he said again, pa 
tiently. ‘‘As for the rest, take it or leave it. 
It’s all one to me.” 

“All one to you!” cried Old Man Denny 
“You derned fool, if you do me out of the 
sale of my land I’ll—I—you—” he sputtered 
like a defective rocket. Then he drew clos: 
and whispered vindictively: “If I don’t sel! 
my strip ’cause of your bull-headed nonsense, 
you don’t git Nellie. Hear?” 

Penury Popham laughed. 

Bickering, dickering, they wore away at 
hour or so. Then, defeated, they passed out 
into the late afternoon. Without the apex o! 
the hill they wanted nothing, nor could the 
eloquence of Old Man Denny change their 
determination. He turned at the door to 
shake a half-hidden fist at Penfield Popham 

“Mind, it’s off with you an’ Nellie, you 
—you—” his limited vocabulary failed him ; 
stranglingly he longed for a thousand tongues 

“That’s for Nellie to say,’’ observed Pen 
field. 

“Nellie to say? You conceited rattler, you 
crawlin’, underhand,—ugh! You didn’t sup 
pose it was her wanted to marry you?” 

“T ain’t given much thought to the matter 
But now you mention it, I reckon she’s no’ 
too keen on it; you always said she was. But 
anyway, it’s for her to say, an’ I hold mysel! 
ready to abide by my bargain unless she tell 
me she wants to break it.” 

“Tf she was dyin’ for you, she shouldn’t hav: 
you. Nota penny of mine goes to you.” 

“All right,” agreed Penury in a bored ton: 
“Just let her say it’s off,—that ’s all.” 

Nellie, untrammeled by the convention th 
woman should take no more active part in h 
destiny than to sit enshrined and to mete ou 
answers to humble questioners, came racing | 
the shop within fifteen minutes. There was t! 
rosy light of a release on her face. It gave pla: 
to an inquiring embarrassment as she mi 
Penury’s steady regard. 

‘Pa told me,” she began, “that you—th 
he,—that I needn’t,—Oh, Mr. Popham, is 
true that you air not goin’ to make me mar! 
you? Or that you’d be willin’ to take me with 

[Concluded on pages 727 and 728] 
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Does the World Owe You a Living 


ORISON S. MARDEN 


FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD BELL BOY, was arrested in Cleveland for steal- 

ing eight dollars. When asked in court why he stole, he said, 
“Because the world owes me a living.” No doubt the youth had heard 
this many times from older lips. 

When the armies of Louis XIV. were devas- 
tated in Flanders, the monarch exclaimed: “Has 
God forgotten all that I have done for him?” A 
vast number of people seem to think that God 
and the world are under great obligations to them, 
and that the world owes them a living without 
any return service from them. Not long ago I heard a young woman 
say that she did not consider that she owed the world anything, that she 
was thrust into it without being consulted, that she proposed to get 
out of it what she could with as little effort as possible, and that she 
did not feel under the slightest obligation to the past. 

But did you ever think, my idle friend, what you really owe the world 
for the privilege of living in it? Did you ever think that all the civiliza- 
tions of the globe have been working for you through all the ages up to 
the present moment, and that you are reaping the harvest of all the 
hard-working, sacrificing, suffering, drudging sowers that have _pre- 
ceded you? 

Can you look the workers of the world in the face and tell them that 
you intend to have all the benefits of their labor, to enjoy all the good 
things of the world without doing anything to compensate for them? 


They Felt under no 
Obligations 
to the World 


- a 


The man who does not feel his heart throb with gratitude every 
day of his life for being born in the very golden age of the world, and 
who does not feel that he owes a tremendous debt to the past, to all the 
people who have struggled and striven and sacrificed before him, is not 
made of the right kind of stuff. In other words, 
he is not a man, and he ought to be treated as a 
drone, a thief of other men’s labors. 

Everything that has gone before you, enters 
into your life and time. You enjoy the sum of 
all the past every moment of your life. Think 
of the untold thousands who have laid down their 
lives to make possible the comforts, the blessings, and the immunities 
you now enjoy. Think of the rivers of blood that have been spilt, of 
the thousands who have perished or lived in the misery of prison and 
dungeon to purchase the liberties of speech and freedom of action which 
you enjoy to-day. 

How many lives have been lived in solitude and misery in order to 
develop sciences which are to-day beacon lights of the world! And think 
what multitudes of people are engaged in producing, manufacturing 
and forwarding your clothing, your furniture, your food, the tropical 
fruits on your table, the foreign textiles, the bric-a-brac, and all the 
things which come from foreign lands to minister to your comfort and 
convenience. 

You buy an orange on the street for two or three cents, but did 
you ever think of what it has cost to bring it to you? Did you ever 
think of the number of people who have aided in its production and 
its transportation so that you might buy it for a few pennies ? 

You buy a yard of cotton cloth for ten cents; but did you ever 
think of the toil and the hardships of the poor people in the South, of 
the operatives in the mill, the packers, shippers, and clerks who have 
handled and rehandled, and shipped it by steamship and railroad to 
bring it to you for a song? 


All Past Ages 
Have Worked 
for You 


- . 


Suppose these people who say that they owe the world nothing were 
obliged to make all the comforts and luxuries they enjoy! How long 
would it take them to produce even a lead pencil, a sheet of writing 
paper, a jackknife, a pair of spectacles, a pair of shoes, or a suit of 
clothes, representing an urtold amount of drudgery and _ sacrifice? 
There is toil, struggle, and sacrifice in everything 
you purchase, everything you enjoy. 

The life-saving appliances alone on our great 
railroads and steamships and in our public build 
ings cost untold millions. How many thousands of 
people have worked like slaves to make it even 
possible for you to ride on a railroad or on ja 
steamship, and how many lives have been sacrificed in order to reach 
the perfection and safety attained by modern trains and steamers, and 
to enable you to enjoy the comforts and luxuries which they provide! 

Wherever you go, tens of thousands of people have been preparing 
the way and getting things ready, guarding against danger, saving 
you trouble and drudgery; and yet you say that you do not consider 
yourself in debt to the world. 


Your Comfort 
Means Toil to 
Thousands 


If all the workers and all the wealth of the world to-day had been 
employed for thousands of years for your special benefit, to prepare 
for your reception upon the earth, they could not have provided the 
comforts, the conveniences, the facilities, the immunities, the eman- 
cipation from drudgery, the luxuries which you found waiting for you 
when_ you were born, and for which you gave not even a penny ora 
thought, and yet you say that the world owes you this and the other, 
and that you owe it nothing! 

Did you ever think, my idle friend, that there are some things 
which are not purchasable with money? Do not deceive yourself by 
thinking that you will get something for nothing. All the laws of the 
universe are fighting such a theory. 

You must open an account with the world personally. No one else 
can pay the debt you owe. Whatever money or advantages your father 
or any one else gets by his own efforts nature has stamped “ untrans- 
ferable.” The law of the universe recognizes only 
one legal tender, and that is, personal service. 

Whatever , ou getof real value you must pay 
the World Demands for. ‘The things that are done for you are delu- 

: sions. You are a personal debtor to the world. 
Its Price When you were born, civilization opened an ac- 
count with you. On one side of the ledger yeu 
find: “John Smith, debtor to all the past ages for the sum total of the 
results of the toil of the men and the women who have lived and toiled 
before him. Debtor to the privations, the sufferings, and the sacrifices 
of those who have bought freedom from bondage, immunity from slavery, 
emancipation from drudgery.” You are debtor to all the inventions 
that have ameliorated the hard conditions of mankind and which have 
emancipated you from the same hard drudgery and stern conditions, 
the same narrow, limited life of your prehistoric ancestors. 


Nothing Is Free : 


a 4 


Who are you, Mr. Idler, that you claim a living from the world, 
when you have not earned the clothing you have on your back or 
the shelter which covers your head? Why should tens of thousands 
of people do drudgery and endure hardships and privations to produce 
all of the useful things, the beautiful things, the luxuries for you to 
enjoy without effort ? 

You say the world owes you a living. What if the sheep should 
refuse to furnish its wool to cover your lazy back, the earth refuse to 
produce the crops to fill your lazy stomach, the army of laborers refuse 
to let you take all the good things out of the world’s great granary 
without putting anything back? What would become of you who 
have never lifted your finger to learn a trade or to prepare yourself 
for a career, or to do work of ‘any kind, if an edict were to come 
from the skies that would force you henceforth to do your share of the 
world’s work or starve ? 


- a 


Is he not a thief, an enemy of civilization who thrusts his arm 
into the great world’s storehouse, pulling out all the good things he 
wishes and refusing to put anythin’ “ack in exchange? 

We hear a great deal about indiscriminate giving making paupers; 

but what shall we say about the giving of fortunes 


- to youth who have never been taught that they 

The Pitiable should give anything in return for all they receive ? 

Plight of the What are the chances of growth in character, 

D in sturdy manhood, for the boy who knows that a 
rone 


fortune is waiting for him when he is twenty-one, 
and who is told every day that his father is rich 
and that he is a fool to work; that he should just make a business of 
having a good time? What are the chances of his developing a rugged, 
sturdy independence, resourcefulness, originality, inventiveness, and 
all the other qualities that make for vigorous manhood ? 

It is cruel, little less than criminal, to leave vast fortunes to youth 
without stamina of character, a superb, practical training, or the ex- 
perience or wisdom to use them wisely. 

Things are so arranged in this world that happiness as a profession 
must ever be a failure. It can not be found by seeking it. It is a re- 
flex action. It is incidental ; a product which comes from doing noble 
things. It is impossible for a person to be really happy by making 
pleasure a profession. 

No idle life can produce a real man. A life of luxury calls out 
only the effeminate, destructive qualities. The creative forces are de- 
veloped only by stern endeavor to better one’s condition in the world. 
No wealth or efforts of the parents can bring the latent energies out in 
the son which make for sturdy manhood. He must work out his 
problem himself. It can never be done for him. 

[Concluded on page 707} 
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lidden Tour 


By Harry Palmer 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author 


There are now being operated by private owners, in the United States, 120,000 cars, 
valued at $300,000,000. This helps to prove something of the deep-seated interest 
taken in motoring, and especially in such national events as the Glidden Tour, in which 
seventy cars contested this year. Mr. Palmer, of the editorial staff of SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 


- TOU are 
Y ‘““Why,—yes. There’s my car. A six-cylinder, sixty-horse-power, 

1907 model. Does that qualify me?” This last with a touch of offended 

dignity, in voice and manner, that any possible doubt could exist. 

“Not by a whole lot. 
Did you ever do any 
touring ?”’ 

‘*Some.”’ 

“Ever take a climb 
over the Adirondacks ? 
Ever start for an over- 
hight run to Boston ? Ever 
try to break the touring 
car record between New 
York and Chicago? Ever 
hit ’er up for a thousand 
miles in any direction, 
with all kinds of roads to 
encounter, and all kinds 
of weather to face ? Ever 
compete for the Glidden 
Cup?” 

“Why, no. 


motorist ?”’ 





Charles J. Glidden, (at right,) startrag the Olds car from 
Bretton Woods on its five-hundred-mile, non-stop run 











But I did 


come down from Albany last week in this car, and, without any tuning 

up or other preparation, made the run in a little less than seven hours.” 
“You don’t say. Why, man, it’s a wonder 

your car is still in running condition. And 

that’s your claim to being a motorist? Well 

you ’ve got a whole lot of hard work ahead of 


you before you win the right even to wear gog- 
gles. If you honestly want to win your spurs 
and taste the delights of real touring, enter your 
car in the run for the Glidden Cup. We start 
next Thursday from Buffalo,” and the veteran 


motorist who gave this advice, stepped into the 
driving seat of his big car, and within two min- 
utes time s a mile away from the road house 
before which the above colloquy had taken place. 

As a result of this roadside meeting between 
two motorists, the one tanned and dust covered 
from hard driving, and the other immaculate 





Augustus Post and Mr. Glidden in the Post White steamer 


accompanied the cars on this tour. It was a test of men as well as machines, as Mr. Palmer's 
account will show, bringing out the finest qualities of endurance and sportsmanship. That 
such a large number of the cars entered completed the trip, many with a perfect score, 
indicates the capacity of the American-built car to stand up under the roughest conditions. 


of Quebec ; over the bosom of the lordly St. Lawrence, and thence into 
the pine forests of Maine, to land him, finally, (provided he has the 
“stuff” in him to stay the route,) at the base of Mt. Washington, New 
Hampshire, is a task for men possessed of qualities not unlike those 
that made possible the pony express of the western frontier. It is true 
that there were no hostile savages or alkali deserts to impede the progress 
of the three hundred or more enthusiasts who undertook this eventful 
tour, but there were conditions and dangers to be encountered, little if 
any less calculated to test the courage and try the nerves of all. 


No Stylish Outing This, but Grim and Businesslike 


Among the many impressive scenes of the tour which followed one 
another so rapidly that a faithful camera alone cculd have recorded 
them with lasting effect, was that of the start from Buffalo on the morn- 
ing of Thursday, July 12, when motor cars hailing from many points 
within a radius of one thousand miles gathered before the Automobile 
Club of Buffalo to be officially sent away on their long run. Each car 
had been groomed and made ready for its werk with the utmost care ; 
not with the tinsel and show of parade, but with the sterner trappings 
of the long distance tourist. Tops had been thrown back and securely 
strapped, or removed entirely so as to reduce weight; in the tonneaus, 
and attached to the rear of the forward seats, were from two to four 
extra tires, together wiih the dress suit cases of the passengers, all 
tightly lashed with rope to hold them in place over the “ rough places.” 
Resting on the running boards were more tires, and in some instances 
complete extra wheels, tires and all, for with 
these massive machines taking the turns on 
mountain roads at high speed, even the sturdiest 
wheel will sometimes crumple into kindling 
wood. Every gasolene tank had been filled to 
its fullest capacity, and emergency cans of five 
gallons each were carried by not a few of the 
entrants, while in the lockers of all were extra 
cans of cylinder oil, jacks, wrenches, parts, tool 
bags and every article likely to be required in 
the event of accident or trouble. In make-up 
and equipment, the appearance of the cars was 
grim and businesslike, and the aspect of the 
passengers was thoroughly in keeping with the 
machines, there being a notable absence of use- 
less toggery among the men, and sunshades 





in a motoring costume of latest design, the pol- 
ished sides of his brand new touring car as yet 
unstained by anything more trying than the dust from suburban road- 
ways in the vicinity of the metropolis, Chairman Deming of the Ameri- 


can Automobile Association Tour Committee next morning received by 
wire an additional entry for the Glidden Tour, and one more “innocent ” 
had been added to the ranks of those who were to receive their first 
lesson in real motor car touring. And what a lesson it was, for many 


entrants, a lesson in which grit, skill, physical endurance, temper and 
sportsmanship played no less important a part than did the structural 
merit and mechanical perfection of the cars themselves. 


This Was a Trip to Try Men’s Souls 


An afternoon’s run from Manhattan, over the beautiful roadways 


of Long Island to some picturesque spot on Great South Bay; through 
the parks of Chicago, and along the Lake Shore to Milwaukee; from 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, through Golden Gate Park to the 
Cliff House, or over the famous shell road of Mobile to Frascatti—these 
are all well enough for women and children; but a tour of twelve hun- 


dred miles, that leads the motorist across the state of New York, through 
the Adirondacks, into the Dominion of Canada to the frowning heights 


among the women, all, on the contrary, being 
attired in closely Luttoned dust coats, goggles 
and face shields, while mackintoshes and rain coats were within easy 
reach beneath the seats. One after the other, the cars rolled up to 
the starting line, secured their official cards from the starter, and, with 
the cheers of the multitude ringing after them in hearty farewell and 
good wishes, dashed 
away on the first relay 
of the tour—a run of 135 
miles through Canan- 
daigua and Geneva, to 
Auburn. 

After having made 
the run from Buffalo to 
Auburn in the Lozier car 
No. 38, the writer, at 
Auburn, became theonly 
guest of E. R. Lozier in 
the latter’s forty-horse 
power private car, and 
continued as such to the 





Repairing a “‘busted”’ tire 
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end of the tour. 
precaution should prevent his reaching Bretton 
Woods with a clean score, the owner of this 
car carried two trusted men instead of one on 
the forward seats ; one a chauffeur with a repu- 
tation for skill and fearlessness second to none, 
and the other a mechanician whose complete 
knowledge of the Lozier car’s construction and 
mechanical detail, together with his long ex- 
perience on the road, made him a most valuable 
man in the event of accident. 


Blazing the Way 


The car, with its upholstery of ‘automo- 
bile” red, and its body finish of “battleship” 
gray, was one of the handsomest in the run. 
It is a strictly touring car model; but with its 
running boards swung exceedingly low, so as 
to provide for extra locker space, and its great 
fan-like mud-guards, it looked the embodi- 
ment of power, speed, and comfort, so essen- 
tial in a car constructed for a long struggle 
against the varying road conditions and ele- 
mental uncertainties that may be safely antici 
pated upon such a tour as the Glidden. 

Friday, July 13, (a portentous combination 
truly,) dawned without a cloud in the sky, and 
long before 7 o’clock, the earliest moment at 
which any competing car was permitted, under 
the rules, to start, half a hundred cars, covered 
with the dust and grime of the preceding day’s 
run, were gathered about the starter’s flag in 
front of the hotel. With the first peep of 
day the advance car, followed by the confetti 
car, had started over the route to blaze the 
way with arrow cards, and strew the road 
with handfuls of “spaghetti,” so that all 
who ran might clearly read. As the rules 
prohibited any car from leaving the official 
garage until the moment before the entrant 
was ready to start, Michner and Sands, 
the chauffeur and mechanician respec- 
tively of the Lozier car, were quietly 
awaiting orders in the hotel office. 


Out of Gasolene 


The orders came at 8 o’clock. At8:03 
the big road locomotive, with Michner at 


Determined that no lack of 








the fact that our sup- 
ply of gasolene had 
been exhausted bythe 
preceding day’s run, 
and that, under the 
rules, we could not 
replenish it until after - 
checking out, on Fri- 
day. This we pro- 
ceeded to doas quick- 
ly as possible, hastily 
returning to the gar- 
age around thecorner. 
Other cars were there 
ahead of us however, 
and despite our ut- 
most efforts, twenty- 
five minutes of valu- 
able time had passed 
before our gasolene 
tank and radiator had 
been filled. Syracuse, 
our first checking sta- 
tion, was twenty-six 
miles distant, and 
with twenty-five min- 
utes lost, we should 
have to make the run 
in one hour and eight 
minutes, and I doubted much if we could do it. 


The Song of the Gears 


With a fair stretch of macadam, or even a 
good dirt road ahead of us, we should have had 








C. W. Kelsey in the Maxwell 
car, winner of the Deming 
Trophy, making up time along 
the Chaudiere River, Quebec 








no cause for worry, but the local townsfolk had | 


warned us that ‘‘ the travel- 
in’ is purty rough twixt 
here ’n Camillus,” and, 
besides, we knew that ‘tire 
troubles were likely to cut 


time allowance at 
stage of thecontrol. Itwas, 
therefore, with no little de- 
gree of annoyance at the 
delay that my host finally 
took his seat in the ton- 
neau, and with a glance at 





the wheel, bounded through the doors of the 
garage two blocks from the hotel, and 


Percy Pierce arriving at 
Mount Washington 


his watch, said to the chauf- 
feur: “‘Now, Michner, get 





with a trail of smoke in its wake, shot like a 
meteor toa point within fifty feet of thestart- 
ing line. A moment later Mr. Lozier and the 
writer had taken their seats in the tonneau, and 
at 8:06 the car had crossed the line for its 
second day’s run of seventy-six miles to Utica, 
with a time allowance of four hours and twenty 
minutes. 

Now this allowance called for an average 
speed of but seventeen miles an hour, but de 
lucting the time to be lost at intermediate check- 
ing stations and over poor roads, including some 
of the worst hills to be encountered on the tour, 
it will be understood that the task imposed by 
the touring committee was not easy. In ad- 
dition to these time-stealing conditions, remained 





The Knox baggage truck, loaded for the climb over the Adirondacks 


under way; we are just 
twenty-five and one-half 
minutes late, and you'll have to hit ’er up; 
but be careful of your springs.” 

Burr-r-r-r-r-r-, sang the gears, as Michner 
threw in the clutch, and the car shot down State 
Street and up the hill in East Genesee Street, 
while men and women starcd in astonishment, 
as the big gray car rushed by them at railway 
speed. A little further on, there was a sharp 
turn into Grant Avenue, and the dust flew be- 
neath us like a stream from a fire hydrant as we 
skidded into the roadsice at this point. Soon 
we had left the macadam and were jumping 
along over the dirt roads at what seemed a 
decidedly dangerous pace, but my host only 
shouted to Michncr: 

“What ’s the matter with you Mich ? 
Why don’t you let her out?” 

Before Michner could reply, the 
machine was in the air, sent clear off the 
ground by one of these ruts which the 
English call a ‘‘thank-ye-marm,” and, as 
we came down, the forward wheels struck 
another rut that snapped the steering 
wheel a full turn. 


“Going Some!” 


The next instant we were in the ditch, 
bounding over the uneven surface of sod 
hillocks and water holes, with the folds 
of our big cape top flapping like the wings 
of a monster bat, our springs pounding 
the bumpers, and the tools and oil cans 
doing a merry dance in the running board 
lockers. Once, twice, thrice, the big car 





[Concluded on pages 729 to 772) 


another big slice from our | 
any | 
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All motordom is agog over 
the advent of Model! H, the 
brand new four-cylinder 
Cadillac for 1907, now 
ready for instant delivery. 


In every particular this car is not only up 
to the minute, butis really tao years ahead 
of any other machine on the market. Its 
many improvements, its mechanical com- 
pleteness, its superior finish and design, 
make it imperative for you not to take 
another step in the purchase of a car until 
you have learned all about 


this wonderful AC 


—an automobile whose 
smooth and well-balanced action is 
almost marvelous when compared with that 
in what has heretofore been accepted as the 
highest type of motor car. The new and ex- 
clusive double acting steering gear greatly in- 
creases safety of riding; surprising ease of 
control is gained through the perfect planetary 
transmission; a new marine type governor 
regulates the speed of the engine under all 
conditions, minimizing vibration and fuel con- 
sumption; the independent steel suspension 
for engine saves wear and strain. 

These and a dozen other reasons why you 
ought to choose the Cadillac will be explained 
by your nearest dealer. His address, also finely 
illustrated booklet AB, will beseut on request. 

Model II will accommodate five persons ; 
30 horse power; capable of 50 miles an 
hour. Price $2,500. 

Other Cadillac models are: Model K, 
Runabout, $750; Model M, Light 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit, and do not include lamps. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 





Most soaps clog the 
skin pores by the fats 
and free alkali in their 
composition. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves the 
pores open and the 


skin soft and cool. 
Established in 1789. 
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Stenographic Opportunities 


By ROBERT F. ROSE 


(Mr. R pas the official reporter of the Democratic 
National Convention of rgoo, and the official 
orthand Reporter traveling with Hon. 
W. J. Bryan duting his two 
great campaigns.) 

Inte possibilities in shorthand and the 
splendi nities which present themselves to the 
compt y men and women who have a thorough 
know stenographic art, was awakened some 
time ag publication of an article from the pen 
of Will irtis, showing that the expert short- 
hand w hicago were dividing in fees upwards 
of $1,¢ year, and that one firm, consisting of 
three } in that city, were doing a business 
approxit $100,000 annually. This was exclusive 
of the « f the office stenographers, being but 
the an to those engaged in shorthand as an 
indepe ess 

The of such articles as the above in- 
spired take up this lucrative business, and 
throug uuntry there are many young men 
and w have obtained material advancement 
throug of shorthand. What was true in 
Chica d true throughout the country, and 
in 1 f endeavor have such quick returns 
result 

A} the journal of J. A. Lord, the official 
report Texas, discloses that in one month 
his $1,282. In the same state, but 
in a city, Dudley M. Kent, the official 
rep lo, Texas, earned $650.25 in a single 





reporters throughout the coun- 
trated by their work and earnings 
e of the most remunerative of pro- 











By Wallace Irwin 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


ables 








And i ly in this line of work that shorthand 
is attra ung men and women. The prominent | 
states rs, railway officials, and captains of 
ind n the ranks of the shorthand writers 
for th retaries, while in the business world 
the s eives the greatest advancement. 
An sition would be hard to imagine | 
thar Morey, private secretary to Joseph 
Lei go millionaire; or of Edwin A. Ecke, 
priva John R. Wallace, former chief 
engir Panama canal; or of Ray Nyemaster, 
Atali ite secretary to Congressman Daw- 
son listrict of Iowa. These young men 
are i tact with successful men, and their | 
future t is assured. 

7 however, are only for those who can 
and t shorthand. In Mr. Curtis’ article 
the f n, James and Ford was given the 

rec the largest business in the world— 

ap] 00 annually. Allthe parties whose 
su ntioned above, were taught expert 
shi hool over which this most successful 
firn pable of writing the shorthand with 
whi s are made, these men inaugurated 
the S hand School in Chicago, and to-day 
have sful graduates throughout the United 
State d Mexico than any other institution 
of th world. Three years ago they began 
to tea nen and women at their homes, giving 
the knowledge of that expert shorthand 
whi ; had demonstrated to these experts to 
be tk graphers—graduates of other schools 
and f experience—have been perfected so 
that ore than doubled their former salaries. 
Cha ts, in June, 1905, had absolutely no 
knowl rthand and resided in Alton, Iowa. 
Sev reafter he was the official court re- 
por urth Judicial district of lowa—a posi- 
tion $ a year. A few days before this article 
was ing man who had been employed as 
a a month, but who took this 
perf vas so competent that he secured a 
p Illinois Sewing Machine Company 
at © 

TI 1 few of hundreds of cases, and the 
sch lusion of its third year, can point 
to! earning really large salariesthan any 

If thing of shorthand, and desire to 
b t writer—capable of holding the 
po s these large salaries—you should write 
at ation in regard to this school, obtain- 
ing to return all money paid in case of 
diss the course is half completed. If 
you ipher, these experts can help you to 
a ession by teaching you the same 
sh they write, and with which others 
ha [his school guarantees its instruc- 
ti have broken all records in actual 
ex ite to-day for their handsome 48-page 
be the method of instruction, a copy of 
the n each accepted pupil, and newspaper 
anc ments on the breaking of all short- 
han by its graduates, addressing Success 
Shor hool, Suite 310, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 
If a ste her, state system and experience. 





Illustrated by H. E. Dey 


Should I be merely used for bait ? 
Why should I be the butt of Nature 
When you control a Legislature?” 





The Vulture ruffled up a wing. 
‘*Squirm on,” he said, ‘‘ you tender thing!” 


““Oblige me, please,” the poor Worm guggled. 
“With Rebate Cases oft I've struggled — 

O pray elucidate to me 

The way the Rebate Cases be” — 

Here came a pause—and very neatly 

The Vulture ate the worm completely, 


Remarking, ‘* Whence this useless dee-bate > 
I am a Trust and you're a Rebate.” 


A Fable for the Stockyards 


A® Old Horse starving in a field, 

Too broken down for drays and dockyards 
Beheld an Ox who slowly heeled 

His journey to Chicago's Stockyards. 


E’en as he passed the Ox cried, ‘* Moo! 
The kindly Trust has paid my passage. 
To-night | will be tripe and glue, 
Tomato-catsup, steak and ‘sassage.”” 
“1,” moaned the Horse, ‘‘ must feed the crows 
When I'm abandoned by the Farmer.” 
**Nay,” said the Ox, “your fears repose 
You know there's always Mr. Armour.” 
- So hoof in hoof the Horse and Ox 
Together to Chicago wended, 


cae 


Squirm on,’ he said, 








Where they were dropped into a box,— 
Buzz! went the Wheel.,- -their days were ended. 


An Absorbing Topic 


A WORM in search of modern culture 
Removed his hat and asked a Vulture, 

“Excuse me, sir, 1’m rather green— 

But what’s the difference between 

The process called Financial Dealing 

And plain, old-fashioned, honest Stealing >” 


And now the Horse is largely canned 
Run into Pure Leaf Lard his fat is; 
He's Chicken Loaf, he's Mother's Brand 
Of Fresh Roast Beef and Oyster Patties. 


He's ceased to be a Horse, yet Fame 
Has advertised him, broadly scattered. 
“The roast by any other name 


The Vulture merely shook his head. Would taste as sweet,” as Shakspeare pattered. 


“Please crawl away, I'm tired,” he said. 





He perished ere the Meat Trust stemmed 
The Tide of Scandal’s rising water, 
When to the Slaughter House ‘‘ condemned” 
Meant nothing more than “ marked for slaughter.” 


“But, sir,” the little pest persisted, 
“I know my views are rather twisted ; 


But why, when you ‘re considered great, 








ee 


‘* His journey to Chicago’s Stockyards *’ 
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The Republic of Moles 


[N an underground State on the Island of Holes 
Exists the world-famous Republic of Moles, 
Whose rulers and jurors and judges seem good 
And everything goes just as smooth as it should, 
Where railroads seem honest and politics kind 
For the glorious reason—the Moles are all blind. 


In the jolly Republic of Moles, of Moles, 
Where the people crawl into their holes, 

Where the Treasurer High gnaws his sack on the sly 
And the poor are contented, good souls! 

For who is to see what the matter can be 


In the jolly Republic of Moles? 


In the Mole Legislature when grafters grow fat 

The Moles look alarmed and say, “We smell'a rat!" 

They squeal that they feel something dreadfully wrong 

Till a high-minded statesman addresses the throng, 

“Just look at my record,” he says, honor bright, 

(For the Moles can’t distinguish Black Records from White.) 


In the jolly Republic of Moles, of Moles, 
Where the Government placidly rolls, 
The Moles sit around with their heads in the ground 
And pray for the peace of their souls. 
They ‘re not very keen, but they ‘re vastly serene 
In the jolly Republic of Moles. 


When the Moles meet in public, then blind calls to blind, 
‘Our Nation is run for the good of Mole-kind, 

Our Millionaire Moles are a generous band 

Our far-seeing Statesmen our needs understand, 

In this glorious realm where fair Liberty's reign 

Goes on in the dark on an Underground Plane.” 


In the happy Republic of Moles, of Moles, 
My, my, how they act at the polls! 

The Blind Boodler gloats on the bushels of votes 
Which a Captain of Finance controls 

If you lifted the lid you would see what is hid 
In the happy, blind Nation of Moles! 


The Skeeter and the Bee 


QOH, a Skeeter and a Bee 
Sat together on a tree 
\-fussing and discussing on the Topics of the Day. 
Said the Skeeter, ‘‘ Have you heard ? 
I'm a very faithful bird 
For my Sting is full of Poison and the germ Mal-ar-i-ay. 
I’m a cunning, base deceiver 
And the seed of Yellow Fever 


lo the unsuspecting Human on my stinger | convey.” 


Said the Contemplative Bumble 
In a manner firm but humble, 
but so mild 
That it couldn't harm a hair, sir, 
And the Scientists declare, sir, 
That the stinging of a Bumble never killed a Man or Child. 
So it's comforting to me, sir, 
To reflect that I'm a Bee, sir, 
With the conscientious feeling that my Sting won't harm a 


Child.” 


It befalls so that I also have a Stinger 


So the Skeeter and the Bee 
Flew together from their tree 
Till they hit upon and lit upon a Man who lay a-snore. 
So the Skeeter stung the Fellow, 
Who, unconscious of the Yellow 
Fever taint of that Proboscis, slept serenely as before. 
Then the Bee discreetly jabbed him— 
And you'd think a Sword had stabbed him 
By the way he shrieked to Heaven—and good gracious, how 
he swore! 








**I’ma cunning, base deceiver ’’ 





Then remarked the thoughtful Bumble, 
“It’s enough to make one grumble— 
When that fellow gets a Yellow Fever Germ he's satisfied ; 
Yet he makes a horrid crying 
Like a thousand Wildcats dying 
When an inoffensive Bee inserts a Sting into his side.” 
MORAL: 
But my moral is unhealthy— 
It is best to do it Stealthy 


When you put your Painless Poison in a Soul or in a Hide. | 


The Higher Animal 


[DO those Olympians who plan 
The fates of worldly kind 
Behold the burrowings of Man 
Yet say the Mole is blind 


Man’s destiny, you say, is tall— 
Well, Ill deny it not. 

But where 's the insect quite so small 
Ass some good Men, | wot? 


Man, like the Bee, employed in pelf 
The fairest blossom rends. 

He keeps the Honey for himself, 
The Poison for his friends. 





Maps as 


WHEN Judson Harmon, of Ohio, was attorney-gen- 
eral, he was once arguing a case involving the 
ossession of certain public lands. In order to present 
he government’s contention as clearly as possible he 
ung up in the court room several maps showing the 
cation and dimensions of the land in question. 

Now, although the late Justice Gray was the giant 
iember of the court at that time, from a physical point 
f view, standing over six feet high and weighing nearly 
hree hundred pounds, he was given to fault-finding 
nd almost frivolous contentions over small details 
lating to court affairs. He was violently opposed to 
ie introduction of maps, charts, or other exhibits into 
1e court room. He claimed that they were not only 
nsightly and undignified, but also a reflection upon 
he common sense and intelligence of the court. 

Attorney-general Harmon, unconscious of Judge 
ray’s views on the subject of maps and charts, was 
omewhat astonished when the giant associate justice 
rom Massachusetts entered a vigorous protest against 
langing up the maps in the court room. 

“May it please your honor,” replied the attorney- 
zeneral, I had but a limited time to prepare the govern- 


Evidence 


ment’s side of this important case, and I brought these 
maps, the largest and most comprehensive I could 
obtain, under the circumstances, to assist me in plac- 
ing the case before the court.” . 

“Not only do I object to the introduction of maps and 








pictures into this court, but I object because, on this | 


occasion, your maps are so small and indistinct that 
they are scarcely visible from the bench,” retorted 
Justice Gray, sharply. 

Interest in the colloquy was increased when the 
attorney-general said, with great deference to the court: 
“‘If the court please, I had no intention of violating 
any of the customs of the court, for, I understand, maps, 
charts, and other illustrations are frequently intro- 
duced in the arguments of similar cases. I regret that 
the maps I present are so small that they are not in- 
telligible, viewed from the bench, but they are the 
largest I could obtain in the short time I had to prepare 
for this case. I simply introduce them to give the 
court a bird’s-eye view of the territory involved.” 

‘‘T have not the eye of a bird,” quickly retorted 
Justice Gray, ‘‘and therefore your maps are worthless 
so far as I am concerned.” 
















Guarantee 


insures you a true timekeeper, bought at the 
cost of replacing a broken main-spring in 
other watches. Yet the Ingersoll is not sold 
merely on the strength of its costing less than 
the cleaning-price of an ordinary watch, but 
strictly on itS merits, like the most expensive of 
them. It does keep time. It does stand hard 
use. It does endure, and the guarantee does 
back it up. What more can you ask of a watch 
—no matter what you pay for it? 


The Ingersoll is the only 


Dollar Watch 


but there are all sorts of makeshift imitations sold at a 
dollar and even less. A dollar is not much to pay for a 
watch, but it’s altogether too much to throw away. Be 
sure you 


Look for the Name on the Dial. 


Ingersoll watches are sold by 50,000 dealers, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Send for Free Booklet. 
Other Ingersoll’s: The ** Eclipse,” $1.50 ; ““Triumph,” 
$1.75; ‘‘ Midget ” (Ladies’ model), $2.00; ‘‘ Midget Ar- 
tistic,” $2.50. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
30 Jewellers Court, - - - - - New York. 
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With the HYLO Electric Bulbs you can 
have a high or low light, as you wish, 
saving 3 to § of the electricity when 
turned low. HYLO can be put into any 
fixture by any person without any tools, 
the same as an ordinary electric bulb, 
and one HYLO will burn three times as 
long as common bulbs. HYLO gives 
; : _ you the luxury of modulated electric 
light with certain economy in expense. If your electrician 
will not sell you HY LO on “money back” plan write 
THE PHELPS CO., 47 State st., Detroit, Mich, U.S.A- 
15 Cents If sent at once, will obtaina 
paper bound copy of that re- 


COIN OR STAMPS markable little book, 


As a Man Thinketh 


By JAMES ALLEN 
Said by some to be one of the most 
Character Building and Thoug 
published. Note the contents: 











powerful books on 
t Control ever 


Thought and Character. 


Effect of Thought 

on Circumstances. Effect of Thought on 
Health and the Body. Thought and Pur- 
pose. The Thought-Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 

This money also pays for a3 mos. sub. to The BUSINESS 

PHILOSOPHER, a little 48 page magazine, loaded to the 

brim with inspiration for the man who works with hand 

or brain. Don’t hesitate; act to-day. Address 

The SCIENCE PRESS, 1004 The Republic, Chicago, 11. 
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A safe and conservative in- 
vestment is offered the public 
in the $150,000 issue of First 


Mortgage 5 per cent. Guar- 


anteed Gold Bonds of The 
Apple Electrical Manufac- 


turing Co. 
These bonds are guaranteed by the American 


Guaranty Co., of Chicago, and are of two denom- 
inations, $500 and $250. Interest coupons are 
paid semi-annually. 

The Apple Electrical Mfg. Co. has been 
bonded with the purpose of taking over the 
business of The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., and 
furnishing increased facilities for carrying on the 
highly profitable business which the latter company 
is now transactirg. 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. are the makers of the 
well-known Apple Ignition Apparatus, and practically enjoy 
a monopoly of the ignition dynamo business throughout the 
world, owing to their broad patents, and by virtue of the 
peculiar merits of the Apple Dynamo, and other Ignition 
apparatus which they manufacture. 

In six years the sales of the Company have increased 


from $3,715.63 to over $100,000.00. ‘The profits for 1905 
amounted to more than $25,000. 

Over $50,000.00 has been spent in introducing the 
Apple Ignition System, and a recognized place for it has 
been won in the gas engine field. 

The possibilities of the new Company can be con- 
servatively estimated as follows: 


RNA PG DAMN MOI a 9.525 = <.0,0c ara lere eto tarsi $25,000.00 
Interest on $150,000.00 at 5 % 





Surplus, $17,500.00 | 


he above statement shows that the increased capital- 
ization could easily have been carried in the past, and on the 
increased business at advanced prices, the earnings for the 
next year should be at least double the amount above. 


Dept. A. 


The Apple Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Ohio. 


White for prospectus. 


Dayton, - 


DIRECTORS: 
H. F. Apple, Vice-Pres. 
R. L. Hubler, Sec’y. 


V. G. Apple, Pres 


H. G. Catrow, Treas. 


O. D. Apple. 


Do You Wear 











False Teeth 


Then you should use Pr. Wernet’s 
Dental 
w 


1 
asceptically clean ard the breath 
sweet. Fifty centsa box hy mail. 
Larger size, holding three tines as 
much for $1.00. Money back if 
wanted. 


Wernet Dental Mfg. Co., 
Fleor R, 1409 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
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# None 
ieee Genuine 
Without This Sifnature - 


sarge Frat §8! 


FREE TRI 


OF A GENUINE EDISON 
Free trial in your own home—no c. o. d.— 
not accent in advance. 50 cents a week now 
buys a genuine Edison outfit (if you de-_ 

cide to keep it after free trial). 

Write today for free catalog. - 
FREDERICK BABSON rs 
mal Ctis-n- a 


Re lison 
149. 150 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1237 Chicago. 


CROOKED LEGS Look Straight and 


trim—the_ trousers 




















hang to the line—when Alison Pneumatic Forms are worn. 

Over 20,000 sensible men wear them daily. You don’t feel 

po me others can’t detect them. Illustrated book and proofs, 
led, free. The Alison Co., Dept. 3H, Buffalo, N. y. 





GOOVUS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Catalog of 200 Novelties Free. If it’s 

Electric we have it. Big Catalog qc. 
CHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The World’s Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, To: 8, Batter- 
ies, Belts, ells, Lainps, Books, WE UNDERSELL ALL, WANT AGENTS, 


SHORT STORIES—1c to 5ca Word 


We sell stories and book manuscripts, on 
commission ; we criticize and revise them and tell 

















. **Writing for Profit,”” 
9 The Kaldwin, Indianapolix, Ind. 


PATENTS 








Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Attorney, view 


» D.C. a 
free. ee Migeescoheene 











Copyrighted, Gessford, N.Y. Copyrighted, Purdy, Boston 
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EDWIN MARKHAM F. A. CLEVELAND 
Literature Finance 


FINANCE 


George L. D., St. Paul.—The German statutes in re- 
gard to the Actiengesellschaft—an association corres- 
ponding to our stockholding corporation—provide that, 
if a member contributes anything other than cash to 
the treasury of the corporation in payment for his stock, 
a referee must be appointed to examine the value of 
such contribution ard report whether the property is 
worth the par value of the stock to be issued in return 
for it. In this manrer the inflation of c apital stock on 
purely hypothetical and fictitious properties and valua- 
tions is prevented. The law does not leave to directors 
judgment as to the value of the property for which 
stock is to be issued. A disinterested third party must 
make a careful examination of all the properiy offered 
to the company by parties in interest. The Ger- 
man statutes further provide that the shares of the 
stock company can not be dealt in on the stock ex- 
changes until the expiration of one year after the regis- 
tration of the company, and not until the publication of 
the first yearly report accompanied by a profit and loss 
statement. Accordingly, the general trading in shares 
does not take place before the company has become a 
going concern and able to show actual investment and 
a likelihood of profit. The investor before buying is 
enabled to form an opinion, based on something other 
than mere speculative judgme nt, as to the actual values 
of the securities offered him for investment. 


= a 


R. B. K., Henderson. —Vhe [English statutes relating 
to the control and management of corporations contain 
many provisions which might be seriously considered 
in this country. The Directors Liability Act of Eng- 
land (1890,) renders any director of a company, who 
was such at the date of issuance of any prospectus or 
circular naming him as a director and inviting sub- 
scriptions, liable to all stockholders for injuries they 
may have sustained because of any — statement 
therein contained. The effect of the law is extremely 
salutary, as it necessarily compels every director to see 
to it that statements made are well founded. It enables 
the public to rely in some measure on advertisements 
issued preliminary to sale of securities. 

The Companies Act of 1900 (and preceding enact- 
ments,) requires the appointment of an audiior at the 
annual mectings of stockholders. It is the duty of this 
official, who must not be a director or officer of the 
company, to render to the stockholders an accurate 
account and statement of the affairs of the corporation. 
This auditor makes up a balance sheet separate from 
that of the regular company officials. He is criminal'y 
and civilly liable for any false statement, so tnat the 
stockholders can usually rely on his balance sheet as 
representing the true condition of the company. 


aa SHC. ONT Oe a 


LITERATURE 
S. L. C., Hoboken, New Jersey.—To ask for the one 


most justly celebraied passage in English prese litera- 
ture is like asking for the one most justly celebrated 
sort of fruit in the orchard. There are easily a score 
of equally worthy passages, each one making its espe- 
cial appeal to a different mood of the mind. 

Ruskin’s description of Turner’s Slave Ship satisfies 
our love for the majestic color and motion of the sea. 
De Quinccy’s reverie on the Nebula in Orion carries a 
sense of the vastness and mystery of the sky. Pater’s 
picturing of the Shield of Hercules rebuilds for us the 
light and life of buried Hellas. Swinburne’s eulogy of 
Rosetti astounds us with the splendor and speed of his 
words. Le Gallienne’s prose fancy, ‘“‘The ‘Twelve 
Wells,” stirs our hearts with the precious disquiet of 
old sorrows. Victor Hugo’s oration in ‘‘The Man 
Who Laughs” awakens in us the ennobling passion of 
humanity. Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Speech” hushes 
the soul with its fine appeal to the heroic in the heart 
of man. 

I might go on to mention Emerson, Poe, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Lake Harris, Jeremy Taylor. as well as St. 
Matthew, St. John, Isaiah, Job, and other peers in the 
parliament of words. But I content myself with making 
the one selection that is perhaps my favorite in most of 
my moods. I refer to 
that stately and sono- 
rous passage from Car- 
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lyle’s “‘Sartor Resartus,’’ where he sees history, as « 
stupendous procession, forth-issuing from Cimmeria: 
Night and vanishing into pathetic and fathomles 
Silence. Here is the passage: 

**Like some wild-flaming, wild- thundering train o: 
Heaven's Artillery, does this mysterious Mankind thu 
der and flame, in long-drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur 
through the unknown Deep. Like a God-created, fire 
breathing Spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane; hast: 
stormfully across astonished Earth; then plunge aga 
into the Inane. Earth's mountains are leveled, and he 
seas filled up, in our passage: can the Earth, which is bu 
dead and a vision, resist Spirits which have reality an: 
are alive? On the hardest adamant some footprint of u 
is stamped in; the last Rear of the host will read traces « 
the Earliest Van. But whence? O Heaven, whither 
Sense knows not; Faith knows not; only that it is throug 
Mystery to Mystery, from God to God.” 

a a 

W. H. C.—No recent and important evidence ha 
come to light in the controversy over the authorship « 
Shakspere’s Plays. It stands about where it stoo: 
when Donnelly wrote ‘* The Great Cryptogram.” 

To my mind, the controversy is znother “* Much Ad 
about Nothing.” All the evidence of real value poin! 
to Shakspere as the author of the Plays. The gre 
Cryptogram exists only in the minds of those ingeniou 
persons who “ discovered” it. Indeed, it would be 1 
great difficulty to find a cryptogram in the Bible an: 
“discover” that the Pentateuch was written by Rober 
Ingersoll. ‘The Baconians ask, “* How could Shaks 
pere, a man with ‘little Latin and less Greek,’ compos: 
the great dramas ?’’—Easy enough if we grant him i: 
dustry in reading, and alertness in listening to th 
London wits. Add to this equipment one other gift 
genius, and the “impossible ”’ is accomplished. 

— i 


is ac quired by 


J. McC.—Conversational power 
reading, thinking, and observing. Also by listenir g t 
good talkers. In your reading, do not reglect th 
great thinkers—Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson, Victor Hu 
go. They will give you something to talk about. 
good plan in word-hunting is to keep a notebook fo: 
the picturesque words and striking phrases met with 1 
your reading and listening. Poet Browning, the great 
est word master since Shakspere, went through the una 
bridged dictionary, word by word. No doubt he mac: 
lists of the words he thought would be useful to him i: 
his great literary unde ee 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


F. H. S., Chattanooga.--There is no infallible tes: 
as to whether a thing is patentable. Skilled patent 
lawyers, experts, and judges often most conscientious!) 
disagree. Speaking generally the thing—(do not cal 
it idea,)—to be patentable must be new—that is, nev: 
before known ; it must involve true invention ; and it 
must be something useful. 

The test as to whether the thing be new involves 
a thorough knowledge of the prior art to which it | 
applicable. This knowledge, if it be not one gained ! 
long practice and familiarity with the particular ai 
can be superficially and quickly gained by what 
known among patent attorneys as a ‘ ‘ preliminary e> 
amination,” which is usually made by glancing ov: 
the copies of United States patents collected in 
classes and sub-classes by the Patent Office at Was 
ington, and can only be done without expense by t! 
inventor himself visiting that office. 

The test as to whether the thing, if new, be also pa 
entable, can not be safely applied by a layman, | 
cause all new and useful things are not necessar 
patentable. Thus, it has been often held by the cou 
that an aggregation or combinatio’ of old devices p 
forming no new office or function is not patenta! 
The new thing must be functionally new, possi! 
having old functions with an additional function 


D. W. F., Passaic.—Alcohol, volume for volun 
evolves in its combustion much more heat than g) 
line, and as it can be produced very cheaply and wi! 
increasing cheapness, while gasoline from the near:' 
exhaustion of the sources of supply must in the end !» 


Mk, dant ym oad Uueeces ?* 


come more and m 
expensive, alcohol 
bound to replace vi™ 
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SAMUEL MERWIN 
Current Events 


The Editor’s Cabinet was organized for the purpose of 
-stablishing what might be called a National Bureau of In- 
tormation,—a clearing house for personal problems. When 
you ask a question you want it answered correctly and by 
the best authority. The Editor’s Cabinet serves this pur 
pose for the readers of Success MAGaAzing. It is a board 





largely not only gasoline but also many other petro- 
leum products as fuel. The new law on alcohol will 
unquestionably have a beneficial influence upon the 
manufaciure of certain kinds of machinery. Increase 
in the manufacture of one kind of machinery reflects 
beneficially upon all other kinds of machinery. Thus 
the new law will indirectly help the manufacturers 
of all machinery. There are many books available 
written on the subject. Any publisher of scientific 
books will be able to supply works which treat the sub- 
ject exhaustively 
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K. and H., Allentown.—Denaturized alcohol is or 
dinary grain alcohol (ethyl alcohol) rendered unfit for 
consumption as a beverage, usually by the admixture 
of a small perc entage of methyl-al ohol (wood alcohol.) 
Such a mixture is called “methylated spirit.””, Wood 
alcohol is a poisonous substance, and, at the same time, 
possesses an extremely disagreeable taste, which ren- 
ders it impotable. 

Complete denaturization is accomplished by the ad- 
dition to every twenty-five gallons of about two gallons 
of “standard denaturizer,” made of four parts wood 
alcohol, one part of pyridin, (a nitrogenous base made 
by distilling bone oil or coal tar,) with the addition of 
a few ounces of the oil of lavender or rosemary. Ten 
per cent. of benzole may be added to the above mix 
ture. Different substances are used for denaturizing 
alcohol, according to the use to which the alcohol is to 
be put. For example, for making celluloid, gum cam- 
phor alone is used or gum camphor and wood alcohol 


W. T. B., Maysville.—1 belicve it is periectly safe 
to deal with patent attorneys. The Patent Office rules 
now require them to be registered before they are al- 
lowed to practice. If an invention is worth patenting 
at all, it always pays to employ a skilled attorney. The 
Patent Office will furnish on written request, without 
fee, a copy of the rules, giving full information respect- 
ing the preparation and prosecution of applications for 
patents. Address, Commissioner of Patents, Washing 


ton, D. C. 
) , ‘ Vb urorefiifileg 


AGRICULTURE 


H. M., Ellenville.—The fields of useful and highly 
remunerative employment for agricultural college grad- 
uates has greatly broadened within the last few years 
Far greater attention is now paid to agricultural educa 
tion and many p sitions offer in agricultural colleges, 
secondary schools of agriculture, and rural 
where agriculture is taught. 

The work of the experiment stations demands men 
of ability in all the lines of science applicd to agricul 
ture, and the scope and extent of this work instantly 
broadens. As our cultivation becomes more complex, 
there is more and more need for ‘‘ control work” to 
safeguard the interests of the public. Fertilizer laws, 
food laws, meat-inspection laws, milk laws, etc., are 
the result. The proper carrying out of these laws 
demands the services of many able men. Vegetable 
pathology is a profession, entomology another 
Forestry as a science cal's for men. The superintend 
ence of estates is a rapidly growing field of employ- 
ment, many posiiions calling for abilities of the highest 
order and commanding large salaries. Then, most 
important of all, if the graduates have capital and 
business capacity as well as a taste for the business, 
the various lines of agriculture and horticulture as a 
business afford most excellent opportunities for profit 
and pleasure. 


schools 


1s 
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D. K. E., Glasgow. —The best method of cultivation, 
with a view to conserving and utilizing the soil moisture, 
consists, first, in such tillage as will result in the absorp- 
tion and retention of as large a proportion of melting 
snow and rains of winter and spring as possible, and 
second, the maintenance of a surface mulch of dust- 
like earth which will largely prevent the evaporation 
of moisture during the hot weather. This dust mulch 
is produced and maintained by frequent tillage with 
fine-toothed implements. In many parts of our country 
the rainfall is frequent- 
ly insufficient for best 
results. It has been 
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ISABEL G. CURTIS 


.Domestic Economy 


HUDSON MAXIM 
Science and Invention 


of experts; a court of last resort. You have only to remem cm 


i 


ber the following simple directions when you ask your ques- 
tion: Write with pen and ink, or typewriter, and on one side 
of the paper only, inclosing a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for reply. Adiress: The Editor's Cabinet, 
Success MaGazine, University Building, New York City. 
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found that by suitable methods of prepara-tory tillage, 
followed by suitable interculture, a very limited rain- 
fall may be made to serve the needs of our crops. 
This is one of the greatest improvements in the meth- 
ods of agriculture generally understood and practiced 
resulting from modern experiments. 


A. M. N., Wayland.—The most notable improve- 
ments in the methods of agriculture for the past ten 
years are, briefly, the modern methods of tillage for the 
conservation of soil and moisture ; more intelligent use 
of fer.ilizers, a wiser system of crop rotation, the prac- 
tice of green manuring and the extensive adoption of 
ensilage. 
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T. P. K., Goshen. —The present approved system of 
crop rotation and modern practice of green maruring 
hinge upon an epoch-making discovery of Hellrigel’s. 
All plants of the Jeguminous family have the ability to 
assimilate atmospheric nitrogen, due to the presence of 
bacteria in nodules upon their roots. By the introduc- 
tion of legumes in every rota‘ion and, under certain 
conditions, by the growth of legumes to be turned under 
for green manuring, the expenditure for nitrogen, the 
most expensive fertilizer element, has been greatly 
reduced. 

a + 

M. I. Y., Shrewsbury.—Improvement in your crops 
will follow from a fuller understanding of your soils, a 
more accurate knowledge of the special needs of each 

rop, and a better adaptation of the fertilizer to the 
conditions. The more intelligent use of fertilizers 
throughout all the older parts of our country is a very 
important requisite to the highest success. 


Wau, 0 FrH. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


D. K., Chicago.—If you plan to go straight from a 
business life to a home of your own, you would do well 
to exchange boarding-house life for a place in a private 
family presided over by a woman of large housewifely 
experience. During leisure hours, proffer small ser- 
vices about the house. The knowiedge gained will be 
imple reward. Notice ways of doing work, and do not 
hesitate to ask questions. A good housekeeper will not 
only answer them, but may even take enough motherly 
interest in you to turn teacher. Study good cook 
books, as well as books on hygienic living, and, where 
possible, put everything you learn into practice. Famil- 
iarize yourself with the daily routine of household 
work,—sweeping, dusting, dish washing, scrubbing, the 
care of a kitchen and stove, the use of kitchen utensils, 
laundry work, table service, and marketing. In cities 
splendid opportunities are offered for studies of this 
sort in cooking schools and night schools, in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, or even in set- 
tlement districts. As a rule, the course in priva‘e cook- 
ing schools is expensive, although they occasionally 
offer evening courses at reasonable rates. In every 
case, take up practice rather than theory, and begin at 
the very beginning. After mastering the secrets of 
plain cooking, it is easy to learn how to do elaborate 
work. 
* 


. a 
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Y. H., New York. —There are various secrets of mak- 
ing fine, light, spongy bread: good flour and yeast, the 
proper temperature of a mixing fluid, as well as the 
atmosphere in which it stands during the | raising 
process, and a liberal amount of kneading. To make 
four loaves of good bread, pour one quart of boiling water 
over four tablespoonfuls of lard, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and one tablespoonful of salt. When lukewarm 
add one yeast cake dissolved in half a cup of water and 
tlour enough to make a smooth, elastic dough. Turn 
out on a floured board and knead till the dough is very 
smooth and does not stick to your hands. Grease the 
raising pan and put the dough back in it till it is light 
and spongy. Toss on a floured board and knead again. 
When no bubbles are visible cut into loaves and lay in 
greased pans, having each one about half full. Cover 
with a cloth and let dough rise till the pans are full, 
then bake in a hot oven. Moderate the heat, however, 

when the bread is fully 
“ risen and begins to 

(Concluded on page 708} 
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‘The Pope-Waverley 
Electric Coupe Top 
Chelsea 





This superb carriage answers every pur- 
pose of an all around family vehicle. The 
Coupe Top is readily removable, making it 
an open Chelsea for the summer days. 

The Electric, unlike other types of motor 
cars, is as “ever ready” on the coldest day 
as on the warmest day. 

For calling, shopping, the theatre, the 
trip to and from the office, nothing equals in 
comfort, convenience and style the “always 
ready”? Pope-Waverley Electric Coupe Top 
Chelsea. 


have your order early to insure prompt de- 


The price is $1,600. We must 


livery. We have dealers in all the principal 
cities. 


We also make Electric Runabouts, 
Stanhopes, Surreys, Physicians’ Road, 
Station and Delivery Wagons. 


Trucks on Specifications. 
Write for Catalogue. 


POPE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Waverley Department 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

New York, 1733 Broadway, 

Boston, 223 Columbus Av., 


Washington, 
819 14th St., N. W. 


“BE SURE THE NAME POPE IS ON YOUR AUTOMOBILE.” 








A MAIL ACCOUNT 
WITH THE 


PEOPLES 
SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


IS THE SAFEST INVESTMENT FOR 
SAVINGS 


Everyone—whether living at home or abroad—in town 
or country—can send their savings to this strong bank 
by the use of our carefully worked-out system of 
Banking by Mail. 


4%, INTEREST 


Compounded twice every year—is paid on Savings 
Accounts or Certificates of Deposit, as preferred, 
affording an investment of exceptional merit. The 
principal is always available on proper notice and the 
4% interest is earned without any trouble or worry on 
your part. 

Absolute Safety is assured by the high character, 
business ability and financial standing of its officers 
and board of directors, combined with its capital and 
surplus of Two Million Dollars, which is larger than 
that of any other Savings Bank in the world. 


Our Booklet “S,” which explains in detail 
our “Banking by Mail” system will be 
sent free to any address on request. 
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THE WAY OUT 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness 





An ambitious but delicate girl, after failing to go 
through school on account of nervousness and hysteria, 
found in Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed to 
build her up and furnish her the peace of health. 

“From infancy,” she says, ‘‘ I have not been strong. 
Being ambitious to learn at any cost I finally got tothe 
High School, but soon had to abandon my studies on 
account of nervous prostration and hysteria. 

**My food did not agree with me, I grew thin and 
despondent. I could not enjoy the simplest social 
affair for I suffered constantly from nervousness in 
spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued until I was 
twenty-five, when I became interested in the letters of 
those who had cases like mine and who were being 
cured by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“*T had little faith but procured a box and after the 
first dish I experienced a peculiar satisfied feeling that 
I had never gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night and in a few days began 
to grow stronger. 

“‘T had a new feeling of peace and restfulness. In a 
few weeks, to my great joy, the headaches and ner- 
vousness left me and life became bright and hopeful. 
I resumed my studies and later taught ten months with 
ease—of course using Grape-Nuts every day. Itis now 
four years since I began to use Grape-Nuts, I am the 


A 





mistress of a happy home and the old weakness has 
never returned.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich 

“There’s a Reason.” Read the little book, “‘ The 


Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





RH. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 


GNC 


Bway at 6th Ax Sth to 35th Sv 


The Stunning “PRINCE CHAP” Suit $19.14 


Made to Order, to your Special Measure, 

and Guaranteed to fit you perfectly . . 

You may sit in the quiet of your 
own home and order from us your 
new Fall Suit with the absolute 
certainty that it will give you per- 
fect satisfaction; that you will have 
a stylish, up-to-date suit, a duplic- 


——<$—$—— el 




























Send ate of that being worn by smart 
for dressers in New York City, the 
our fashion center of this country, and 
now that you will have saved a consid- 
Fall erable sum on its purchase. We 
Cata- guarantee all this, and if you 
logue do not agree with us after you get 
just the suit, send it back and we will 
issued refund your money and as well the 
It's transportation charges you have 
FREE paid. ‘This shows our confid- 


pence, and reflect that this is the 
guarantee of R. H. Macy & Co. 
halfa century old,the largest dry 
goods and department store under 
one roof in the country; the most 
widely known store in America. 
You simply send us your correct 
measurements, upon a blank fur- 
nished by us, make selection of 
the material you desire from 
samples we will send you, and 
we will make for you, to your 
special measurements, with- 
in ten days, a perfect fit- 
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ass 


tee : ting “Prince Chap’”’ Suit, 
oe #, the latest style for the 
«ae Fall. The suit is made in 


the latest tweed mixtures in 
light and dark grays, in invisible 
Coat is lined with excellent quality 


— - 


checks and plaids. 


satin; collar of contrasting color velvet. Write to us for 
samples. Write to-day while you think of it. 

Send for our new Fall and Winter Catalogue of soo 
pages, just issued, and join the great army of hundreds of 
thousands of wise American women who are now doing their 
shopping, both for household and personal needs, in New 


York and saving money on every purchase, besides getting 
better goods, Our catalogue and price list is Free; no 
charge of anykind. Just drop usa postal card. Doit now. 


Address Room 506 


— R, H. MACY & CO., Broadway, New York — 
WENN TRAUKS Vo \AVESTORS 


| have just published the first chapters of my 
new book, ‘investment Truths.” Itisan 
education in Money Investing. If you are inter- 
ested in investments and would like to have my 7 
years of experience boiled down into 7 minutes of 
reading matter, I will send you this book free, upon 
request. This will be the connecting link between 
our acquaintance and when I know you betterI will 
tell you more about my financial work. Address 
R. S&S. KENNEDY, 21, 537 West 24th St., New York City. § 
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a: 
Brainy Young Men and Women 
EARN $15 to $25 A WEEK 

as Operating Correspondents (who write their own letters on the 
typewriter—no shorthand). Let a real business man fit you fora 
osition of this kind which will lead to something good later—an 
)ffice or Advertising Managership. I will give you a training by 
mail for modern office reqewemnents five times as effective as you 
can get in any business college in the country. 

SHERWIN CODY, 619 Opera House Bidg., CHICAGO 


cured at your own home. No 

STAM MERING loss of time or detention from 
business. Our guarantee—Pay 

when cured. Write for particulars describing our new complete 
system. Address Rochester Stammering School, Rochester, N. Y. 
outside of my regular 

H i}, MAKING $25 A WEEK business. You can do 
the same. Nothing to sell, solicit, make, teach or learn. Pian 
in detail, twenty-five cents, M. M. T., Box 224, Elmira, N. Y. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ H{a4LF an hour before office hours in the morning, 

and another half hour in the evening before the 
shops close! Shopping under such circumstances is 
a mere aggravation,” wailed Caroline Waters, as she 
stirred the salad dressing. 

“It must be, indeed,”’ assented Hal McKeen, as he 
watched her deft handling of the salad fork. 

Grace Boylan plaited the edge of her napkin into an 
imitation of the enormous neck ruff worn by the over- 
dressed woman at the second table to their right, and 
remarked :— 

“We tried shopping all last Saturday afternoon, but 
it seemed as if every other office girl who has a half 
holiday was bent on the same task, likewise all of her 
sisters, cousins, and aunts. The clerks were tired and 
driven, and we went home with our minds in a jumble 
of impossibie rose velvet carpets, and green and red 
tapestry Brussels, far more impossible still. As soon as 
you say ‘something inexpensive,’ they drag out carpet 
creations in vivid reds and greens with peacock blue 
and chrome yellow on the side.’’ 

“You might have some samples sent up from an ex- 
clusive carpet and drapery shop,” suggested James 
Winthrop, remembering how the paper hangers’ sample 
book had solved the problem of wall coverings. 

“But we do not want carpets. We prefer rugs, and 
it is hard to have goods sent home on approval when 
you give as your address a flat that rents for $27.50 a 
month. I believe wise New York clerks carry a mental 
schedule of rents, and size up costomers by it.’”’ 

“Very desirable goods, you know, come in small 
parcels, or flats,” suggested Winthrop, as he accepted 
his portion of the delicious, crisp salad. 

*‘Don’t try to solve a stupendous problem with plat- 
itudes,” said Grace Boylan, with mock severity. ‘‘We 
are here as a committee of the whole to settle the 
wisest method of disposing of a certain check for fifty 
dollars, now burning 
holes in Caroline’s 
purse in a most de- 
structive manner. 
Who will put the firs: 
motion?” 

This was not the 
first meeting of the 
quartet since the 
memorable Saturday 
afternoon, when Mr. 
Winthrop, the real 
estate representative, 
had asked his friend 
Hal McKeen, a rising 
young architect, to 
call on the former’s 
tenants and advise 
them on the subject 
of wall coverings. 
But to-day’s gather- 
ing was charged with 
interest, or, as Caro- 
line expressed it, se- 
rious business was 
before the house. 
Uncle Raymond’s 
fifty dollar check for 
October had arrived. 
To this the girls were 
ready to add $12.50 
savel from the Sep- 
tember allowance for 
wall coverings, and 
twenty - five dollars 
filched from their 
combined dress al- 
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Being the Annals of a Real Home, Whose Nucleus 
Consisted of Two Cots, with Necessary Linen, ‘Two Chairs 
and a Dozen Towels ; also the Faithful Chronicle of Cer- 
tain Incidents Which Led Eventually to the Disintegration 
of Said Home. 


lowance. There was $87.50 to be spent in a wild orgy of 
house furnishing. 

““T have it—I mean, I move that we consult a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Wilton, a professional shopper—” said 
McKeen. 

“Oh,” interrupted both girls in chorus, ‘“‘ but we 
want to have the fun of buying things ourselves.”’ 

“ Certainly, I understand that the joy of having new 
things is the buying of them. What I would suggest 
is this: next Tuesday evening Jim and I will have 
tickets for five, to see the new piece at the Criterion, 
with Mrs. Wilton as chaperon. She is a charming 
little woman, who has met with reverses and turned 
her knowledge of the correct thing in frocks and fur- 
nishings to practical advantage. I will guarantee that, 
before we break up that night, you will know just what 
you want, what to pay for it, and where to buy it.” 

As they rose and McKeen helped Caroline with 
her jacket, she said shyly:— 

““T hope your friend, Mrs. Wilton, will like us. We 
have never met a clever, successful business woman, 
as she must be—and we do want to make friends in 
this big city.” 

““ My one fear is that before long, especially when 
‘Sparrows’ Nest’ is furnished, Winthrop and I will 
feel the need of building a high fence around it, or, 
what we are bold enough to consider our ‘Pleasant 
Valley’ by right of discovery, will become a subject of 
social litigation.” 

* * * * * * * 





’ 


“T came a trifle early,” explained Mrs. Wilton 
Tuesday afternoon. “I knew you would have been 
home but a short time, but I wanted to look over the 
little apartment, if you would permit me. So while | 
take a bird’s-eye view of ‘Sparrows’ Nest,’ take your 
time in dressing.” 

And so she fluttered from room to room in her soft, 
clinging gown of pale gray crépe, a matching boa over 
her arm, and her glance resting appreciatively on selec- 
tions so far made. 

““You have given me an excellent background,” she 
called cheerily from the dining room. ‘It will be a 
simple matter to choose harmonious, artistic floor cov- 
erings for rooms where no hideous, garish tones are 
found in papers. It is when a woman writes me that 
her husband does not care what the new rug for the 
library costs, so it has some red in it, that I turn fairly 
faint. For who shall say whether there be red, green 
or yellow in the wall paper ?” 

““We want rugs that will give an appearance of cozi 
ness in winter, and yet will not have to be changed in 
hot weather. That is, we must furnish for the yea: 
round,” explained Grace, who, having finished he: 
dinner toilet first, was ready to join Mrs. Wilton in the 
sun-lit living oom. 

““A modern apartment or a modern cottage possesses 
practically the same possibilities for ‘ homey-ness’ that 
the old-fashioned house once held,” said Mrs. Wilton 
“Tt is only a questior 
of selecting furnish 
ings which do not 
give a crowded ap 
pearance. For that 
reason I would sug 
gest rugs in all these 
rooms. <A carpet is 
not only regarded as 
unsanitary, butit fill 
up a room more thar 
one large or severa 
small rugs do. 


“Now as to the 
question of winte: 
and summer cover 


ings. Select rugs wit! 
soft, harmoniou 
tones, what the un 
initiated call faded 
and they will neve 
look hot in summer! 
If you buy, for genera 
use, grass mattings « 
carpets, Algeria 
rugs. rag carpet © 
any of its imitations 
you are using what i 
intended only for th 
summer home. Yo 
want floor coverings 
too, I imagine, tha 
will endure throug 
various changes < 
furniture, not requi 
ing one particula 
wood or period. 
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The two girls readily nodded assent to this idea. 
“Here we have a well-lighted, red-walled room that 
you wish to make cozy without having it too hot-looking 
insummer. You have also very good floors both here 
and in your den. Therefore I say oriental rugs in 
medium sizes, bought as you feel vou can afford them. 
One or two only will be needed at first, so we will 
select rugs for the rest of the house first, and spend 
every cent we have left over for this living room and den. 
‘Your hall is all in brownish green, I see, and will 
require a ten or twelve foot runner. If you want a 
figured runner with a border in Brussels, you can find 
a pretty geometrical pattern, mostly in browns and 
tans, for about a dollar and a quarter a yard. Per- 
sonally, I think the best and least obtrusive run- 
ner for your hall would be what is known as ingrain 
filling, a yard wide, at eighty cents a yard, or $3.20 for 
your entire hall. Choose a plain brown, just a trifle 
deeper or lighter than the brownin your paper—” 
“One just between the paper and the hat rack ?” 
suggested Caroline. “In time we mean to have a little 
settle to match the hall rack and mirror, and we shall 
hang pictures framed in brown on the hall walls—” 
“Don’t forget a touch of gilding in some of those 
frames, or your hall will be deadly monotonous. Not 
gilt frames—just an 
inside beading,” was 
Mrs. Wilton’s com- 
ment, as they left the 
hall and turned their 
attention to the din- 
ing room. 
““T will ask you to 
become positively 
reckless in the dining 
room. You need a 
good wearing floor 
covering here, and 
one that will set off 
your oak furniture, 
for I feel sure that 
you have decided on 
oak to combine with 
that pretty ‘ woodsey’ 
border. A Royal 
Wilton is not half so 
rich or impressive as 
the name _ sounds 
‘here are patterns 
md patterns in Wil 
ton, as in every other 
weave. Forthis room 
you need a medallion 
pattern reproducing 
the greens, browns ‘“‘I hope your friend will like us*" 
and faded red of the 
wall paper border. 
Chis will cost you thirty-five dollars in the size you 
need, eight by eleven. and is the next best thing to an 
riental rug 
‘For this dainty bedroom in French blue paper and 
pink garlands in the border, nothing could be more 
effective than one of those new cotton rugs, which will 
cover the entire center of the room, leaving the stained 
wood as a border. These cotton rugs come in dainty 
pink, green, and blue, with a Persian border in white, 
and can best be described by the term of coiton Ax- 
minster. They cost $15.50. | 
‘This poppy room should have what is known as the 








Watch the Imitators. 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes is the greatest cereal 

success ever produced in America. The delicious 

flavor of the new food has created an unprec- 

edented demand. We are working night and 

day trying to fill all orders——but thousands of gro- 
cers afe still unable to get a supply. This great 
success is encouraging unscrupulous imitation. Un- 
fortunately we can not protect the public. All we 
can do at present is to state that, 


Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes 


Can be Imitated in Name only 


The delicious flavor of the Real. Toasted Corn 
Flakes can not be reproduced. Remember the 
name Sanitas Toasted Cor Flakes and keep the 
package in mind. If someone does sell you a substitute, 


don’t judge the original by the imitation. Sanitas 


Toasted Corn Flakes has a flavor of its own. 


Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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ishmere art square, in shape resembling the old ingrain 


Let us allow a dollar for your cotton bath mat \s 


you are cooking only breakfast in the kitchen I think 
vou can keep your fioor clean by merely staining it; but, 
uf you should have a maid, it would pay you to buy 
vilcloth. ‘This vou can get in good weight and quict 
patterns at twenty-five cents a square yard 

“Now, having spent thirty-five dollars for the dining 
room, $15.50 and $8.75 for your bed rooms respec- 
tively, $3.20 for your hall, $1 for your bathroom, you 
have a total of $63.40, leaving $24.05 for starting your 
ollection of oriental rugs in the parlor and den. That 
sum will buy two small rugs in good colors and incon- 
spicuous patterns that will make you want to buy more 
I think we have figured it out pretty well.”’ 

“We ?”’ echoed Grace, with a merry laugh, as gh« 
started down the hall to admit McKeen and Winthrop 
“We have done nothing but sit at your feet, literall 
ost in admiration at your carpet knowledge.”’ 

* * * * * * : 

The quintet had separated after the play, and Mc- 
Keen was inserting Mrs. Wilton’s key in the lock 

“How do you like the girls?”’ he asked, with an 
assumption of carelessness that caused Mrs. Wilton to 
smile 

“They are charming, and you can thank your stars 
that Jimmy Winthrop happened to rent them * Spar- 
rows’ Nest.’ It is pleasant to meet girls in this great, 
bustling, convention-defying city that accept, nay, de- 
mand a chaperon. Why don’t you have thai clever 
sister of yours burn them a ‘Salve’ to hang at the end 
of the hall, a branch, a nest and two sparrows bal- 
anced on the branch? Or perhaps you intend to 
make it four sparrows ?”’ 

Then, McKeen, left gasping on the outside of the 
portal, caught only the echo of her mocking laughter. 


[To be continued in November.] 
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Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 


and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
faction. They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


J WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FAMILY RUNT 
Kansas Man Says Coffee Made Him That 


‘Coffee has been used in our family of eleven— 
father, mother, five sons and four daughters—for thirty 
years. I am the eldest of the boys and have always 
been considered the runt of the family and a coffee toper. 

‘“‘T continued to drink it for years until I grew to be 
2 man, and then I found I had stomach trouble, nerv- 
ous headaches, poor circulation, was unable to do a 
full day’s work, took medicine for this, that, and the 
other thing, without the least benefit. In fact I cnly 
weighed 116 when I was 28 

“Then I changed from coffee to Postum, being the 
first one in our family to do so. I noticed, as did the 


rest of the family, that I was surely gaining strength 
and flesh. Shortly after, I was visiting my cousin who 
said, ‘ You look so much better—you’re getting fat.’ 


‘At breakfast his wife passed me a large sized cup 





of ffee, as she knew I was always such a coffee 
drink r, | ut I said, ‘ No, thank you.’ 
‘Wi 1id my cousin, ‘ you quit coffee? What 
viene ink?’ 
““* Postur I said, ‘or water, and I am well.’ They 
did not know what Postum was, but my cousin had 


stomach trouble and could not sleep at night from 
drinking a large cup of coffee three times a day. He 
was glad to learn about Postum but said he never knew 


} 





coffee hurt anyone 

“* After understanding my condition and how I got 
well he knew what to do for himself. He discovered 
that coffee was the cause of his trouble as he never 
used tobacco or anything else of the kind. You should 
now see the change in him. We both believe that if 
persons who suffer from coffee drinking would stop 
and use Postum they could build back to health and 
happiness ’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘“‘ The Road to Wellville,”’ 


n pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 
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Investment Secured 


A Million Dollass 


WORTH OF 

GREATER NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
We have made millions of dollars for 
financiers, judges, lawyers, physicians 
and merchants from Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Reading, Pittsburg, Carlisle, Scran- 
Wilkes-Barre, Shamokin, Mt. Car- 
mel, Pennsylvania; Cincinnati, Columbus 
and (¢ 1, Ohio. We are prepared 

to verify this statemen. 
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BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


INVENT,” free to any address. 
GEO. 8. VASHON & CO., 





and list 
“WHAT TO 
Patents secured or fee returned. 
980 F St., Washington, D.C. 


Free to Boys 


First Ten Gopies of 


Success Magazine 





whi can easily sellat ten cents per copy. 
With the dollar you get, buy more at the 
wholesale price. Then you will be started in 
A PAYING BUSINESS 
If y V make money, win cash prizes 
and f umera, a gun, a sweater and 
many other premiums ask for free copies /o-day. 
Address Success Boy Dept., 
Washington Square East, . New York 
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WHAT THE GERMANS EAT 









I—The Influence of Diet on Temperament 


IET is an important factor in the formation of the 
racial type of Germany. Although there is a na- 
tional entity in the cooking of certain dishes, the differ- 
ent social strata have a widely varying diet, due to the 
following causes. Fresh meat is expensive, and there- 
fore the working class eats very little of it. Potatoes, 
pork, and smoked meats are their principal articles of 


diet. Even their bread is black, as shown by the pum- 
pernickel Fein brod, made of whole wheat and rye, 
mixed, is furnished to the 
army. Beer is a very im- 


portant part of the diet of 
all Germans, and should 
it and sausage, smoked 
hams, Westphalian hams, 
frankfurters, and _ liver- 
wurst be taken out of the 
diet, the most important ar- 
| ticles would be eliminated. 
\ Most of the articles 
\ mentioned demand a great 
/ deal of careful preparation 
‘ and much time on the part 
the housewife. ‘This 
may explain the stay-at 
home qualities of the Ger- 
man housewife, who may, 
perhaps, serve as a model 





ol 
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housekeeper for the rest of the world. Coffee is more 
frequently used in Germany than in any other country. 


It is, however, diluted with so much milk that the 
pernicious effect of over-stimulation is 
reduced to a minimum. 

Six meals a day are a general habit. . 
The nervous system being engaged a large ANS 
part of the time in digesting food, gives bp 


to Germans that national phlegmatic tem 
perament and quietness of thought, to 
gether with a tendency toward adiposity 
Countries which we may say belong to 
the nervous type, as the United St ; 
use meat in large quantities. <,° 

German children are reared on a diet ' 
of milk and carbo-hydrates. Even though 
young children are given coffee and milk 


ates, 


By EMMA K. LEMCKE-BARKHAUSEN 
Illustrated by Horace Taylor 


It is interesting - F ge what the people of the other 
nations eat, w y con althful, how _— pre- 
pare their t yn a is is ‘the second of a series 
on national digestions, so to speak. Each article is by 
a native of the country whose culinary “2 are 


under discussion. Next month it will be Scotland. 


insists upon. Their picked men one sces in large cities 
as police, fire, and military men, and much praise is 
given to their appearance. 

All Germany has its Butterkuchen, Schnecken, Kran- 
zeln, Buntkuchen, or Kugelhopf, also called Rodonkuchen; 
also a roast of loin of veal, cooked with sour cream, 
served with raised yeast boiled pudding, stewed prunes, 
and creamed spinach. 

Niirnburg is noted for Lebkuchen, (small cakes sim- 
ilar to our ginger cookies, perhaps a little richer). Ba- 
varia has veast dumplings, served with sweet sauces, 
also boiled fish, served with sweet-sour sauce. Pommen 
is noted for raising the finest geese. Any one selecting 
from the market favors geese from this part. What 
the turkey is to Americans, goose is to the Germans, 
who make it the main dish on Christmas Day, roasted 
a nice brown and filled with apple dressing. The 
Bremen Klaben is known to be the finest. ‘This is a 
rich raisin bread, shaped in crescent form, brushed 
with egg, and baked a fine brown, similar to the Saxon 


Stullen 
III.—Saint Martin’s Day Feast 


What St. Patrick’s Day is to Ireland, the tenth of 
November is to the Germans, particularly to those liv- 
ing along the River Rhine. ‘This day is named St 
Martin, to the memory of a bishop named Martin. 
The priest is credited with having saved the people 
around that part of the country from starvation, there 
having been a severe famine, so the legend tells. On 
that night the children can be seen walking around with 
lighted lanterns, singing songs in honor of St. Martin, 
while every housewife is busy preparing large buck- 

wheat pancakes, served with a rich syrup 
: In some cities, a doughnut called Krap 
‘al feln, or Nuitzen, is served in place of 
buckwheat cakes. Westphalia is noted 


SS. for its smoked ham and pumpernicke! 
The northern part of Germany has a dish 
of brown kale, cooked together with coarse 

is oatmeal, five or six sliced onions, a pink 
elwurst, and smoked bacon. Some serve 


a roasted duck separately; or the kale can 
be cooked without the bacon and served 
with a purée of chestnuts. A_ pleasant 
/ feature one notices are the small gardens 

in or around Bremen. Let it be ever so 


it is a very weak mixture, so that from ! 4 small, you will always sce the garden 

childhood the stimulation to the nervous a: —— ; grows brown kale and lettuce. 

system is at a minimum. This gives, per- _/ °s~< EG A most popular dish is roast loin of 
7 “ 


haps, a less brilliant pupil, ieee a more 
thorough one. Consistency, too, 
of the characteristics of the 
German universities. American students 
may be brilliant, but they do not maintain the consistent 
average of Germany. 
II1.—Every German City Has Special Dishes 
Germans are well known for their hospitality. The 
housewife spares no trouble or work to prepare some 
special favored dish either for guests or members of her 
family, or even some new tempting dish to please her 
lord and master, as she believes in the adage “‘ Love is 
helped by feeding the stomach.” Every city and large 
town has its special dishes. The cities such as Berlin, 
Bremen, and Dresden cater in a similar manner as here 
in America and in all large cities; but the peasantry 
have many origina! dishes. The fine German cooking 
is very good in every branch; naturaily, as in all other 
countries, there is much variety, and each little village 
has its own favorite dish. But as a rule Germans favor 
a plain, wholesome diet. Their energy, fine physique, 


is one 
scholar of the 


ae 


and doggedness, which has proved their success, i 
largely due to their regular and plain diet, with plenty 
| of sleep in their early life. 


This the German mother 


ra v) . 
“[Boat turkey is te Americans- 


fresh pork,served with red cabbage cooked 
with apples or red wine and jelly. The 
much abused sourkraut is served as much 
outside, if not more than in Germany. | 
have known native Germans who never ate it till they 
reached our American soil. Hamburg has its fam- 
ous wine and fruit soups. 
Strassburg has its cold 
meat and liver patties. 
Hasenpfeffer and potato 
dumplings must not be 
forgotten, and, while the 
American rabbits are not 
equal to the German hare, 
still a very tempting dish 
can be made of them. 
Germans favor, and in fact 
it is universal, a bread 
made of rye and wheat 
flour, claiming it to be 
more wholesome and 
nourishing. In the north- 
ern part of the country, 
very little meat is advised. 
In most homes it is used 
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but once a day and that is at dinner. Flour and egg 
dishes, and plenty of milk and fruit, form the chief diet. 


IV.—Daily Menu of a German Family 


\ breakfast of rolls, coffee, and eggs or pancakes is 
served at seven o’clock. A luncheon of small ap- 
petizing sandwiches follows at ten o’clock. Half-past 
twelve o’clock is the dinner hour. 
are allowed two hours’ time for this meal. A typical 
dinner menu: First course, noodle s« Up; second course, 
boiled lamb, cooked together with green peas and car- 
rots, white turnips, and new potatoes; third course, 
lettuce or chickory salad ; fourth course, rive pudding. 

Three o’clock coffee is an informal chat over a cup 
of coffee and coffee cake. The next meal is the sup- 
per, served at seven o’clock with this menu: First 
course, assorted cold cuts of meat, potato salad or 
potatoes fried ; second course, cake, stewed fruit, tea. 


V.—Some Choice German Recipes 


Hasenpfeffer or Rabbit—Remove the entire skins 
from two fine rabbits, draw, wash, and wipe dry. 
Carefully remove the gall from the liver. Cut each 
rabbit into eight pieces. Season them with one table- 
poonful salt. Place them 
in a covered dish. Add 
two sliced onions, six 
vhole cloves, two bay 
leaves, half tablespoonful 
vhole peppers and ten 
vholeallspice. Cover with 
vinegar and set three days 
in a cool place. Then 

ace the rabbits with the 
vinegar, spice, and onions 
in a saucepan over the \\? 
tire, add half a pint of 
ater, and cook slowly \ 
intil done. Carefully re- C 
1ove the rabbit pieces and 


lay them on a warm dish. Speyer 





senpfeffer ané pst faengings 


\lelt two ounces of butter 

ina saucepan. Add one 

heaping tablespoonful of flour. Cook and stir three 
inutes. Strain the rabbit broth, add it te the buttcr 
ind flour. Cook five minutes and pour it over the 
ibbits. 

Potato Dumplings. —'\'ake five cold, boiled, and peeled 
vhite potatoes and press through a potato press. Put 
em ina bowl, add half a tablepoonful of butter, halfa 

teaspoonful of sxlt, a quarter cupful of flour, three yolks 
f egss, and mix all well together. 7 hen divide into 
ine round balls, put them into a large saucepan of 
jiling water, add half a tablespoonful of salt, and 
ok ten minutes, slowly. Remove with a skimmer 
nd serve; or, they may then be rolled in bread 
umbs and fricd in deep hot fat till a nice brown 
lor, and served. 

Roast Goose with Apple Dressing. —Prepare a nicc 

goose for roasting and fill with the following filling 
ist as always, basting frequently. 
Apple Dressing.—Pare and cut into quarters eight 
irge greening apples. Remove the cores and place 
he apples in a saucepan over the fire. Add halfa cupfut 
of water, cover them, and 
, cook until tender, but not 

broken. Remove, and, 
when cold, rub fourounces 
of stale baker’s bread into 
crumbs. Mix wi-h the ap- 
P I s. Add one and a half 


ble poonfu's of sugar, 





ne ounce of melted butter, 
Mix all to- 
gether and hil the goose 
Rye Bread. —Sift one 
quart of rye flour intoa 
bowl. Add one teaspoon- 
ful salt, and half an ounce 
of shortening. Rub short- 
— and flour together. Make a hollow in the cen- 
, pour in one yeast cake dissolved in two cupfuls of 
arm milk or water, and mix this wi.h a spoon into a 
thick batter. Cover, and Iet rise till-light, or to double 
iis size. Add sufficient wheat flour to work it into a 
mooth, firm dough. Turn onto a floured board, and 
knead it until it does not stick to the hands. Mold 
t into a long-shaped loaf. Put it into a long shallow 
1, previously buttered, and Ict rise until it begins to 
rack; then brush over with cold coffee and bake one 
our in a medium hot oven. 
German Pancakes.—One heaping cupful of flour, 
alf a teaspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of milk or water, 
and three whole eges. Sift flour and salt together, and 
add the milk and three yolks. Mix into a smooth bat- 
ter. Beat the three whites very still. Add gradually 
the bat.er to the beaten whites, s‘irring constantly. 
Place a medium sized frying pan over the fire, add half 
tablespoonful of butter. When melted, pour in sufficient 
of the mixture to cover the bottom of the pan. Shake 
the pan to and fro, and bake till light brown on the 
inder side. — over and bake the other side the 
ame brown col Sip pancakes onto a hot plate 
Bake the re stiniee batter the same way 
w ™~ 
Beware cf marrying the girl who doesn’t care 
how she looks at home. 


ind one erg 





' rery important part of 
% + & = ~ ihe het 
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The office employees | 








May we sena you free, SAMPLES of 
our Novel and Exclusive Line of Tickings 
and our 144-page illustrated book? 


The samples include the good old-fashioned A.C.A. Ticking in wide and narrow stripe; dust-proof 
Satin Finish Ticking in linen effects; and our exclusive Mercerized Art T wills in fancy stripe 
with floral effects, in blue, pink. yellow, green or lavender. See the coupon below. 












THE PERFECT 
MATTRESS 


is the one you never feel. 
the one that never forces 
itself upon your mind, the 
one that Ze¢s you sleep if 
sleepy, and /u//s you to 
dreamland when restless. 
With a 4azr mattressbeneath 
you, you are constantly squirm- 
ing around to avoid lumps and 
hollows. Hair mattresses are 
bound to be lumpy and uneven = 
because the hair is stuffed into the tick in hy ae . 
The Ostermoor is made of Ostermoor sheets of uni- — — 
form thickness, /a7d in the tick by hand —éuz/t, not stuffed. Dust and vermin- proof. 
The Ostermoor is aseptically clean, non-absorbent, does not mat, pack or lump, keeps 
its original resiliency, and never needs remaking. Better than hair—much cheaper. 


Send at Once for Samples of Ticking and the Book 


With the samples that we will send you, you can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your bedroom, and please your individual taste. The full line of samples we 
send you free, together with our 144-page book, **The Test of Time.’’ This is not an ordi- 
nary advertising booklet, but a complete work upon sleep and beds, and contains over 200 illustra- 
tions. To get ticking samples, book and name of your local Ostermoor dealer, all you need to 
do is to fill out and mail us the coupon, or send request on a postal if you prefer. But do it now. 


We Sell by Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim. We 
Recular Sizes and Prices were compelled to this move to protect the public against worthless 


2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35 imitations. The Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity —we tell you Samples of Ticking 
25 los. ° who he is if you mail the coupon—will show you a mattress 


with the Ostermoor name and label: that alone stands for and your 144-page book, so 
mattress excellence. Be sure to look for our name and that I may learn about the 
trade mark sewn on the end. If you order of us by mz ail, Ostermoor, and the name of my 
we ship mattress, expre gs paid, same day check is re ( aler 
4 feet wide, 40 1bs., 13.35 ceived, and allow vou 39 Nights’ Free Trial. If Jstermoor deale 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 not ialed you may return mattress and we 

45 lbs 30s will refund price without question. Name 

All 6 feet 3 inches long 

Express Charzes Prep: uid. OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
n two parts, .o cents extra, 

: 134 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Ostermoor 

& Company, 
134 Elizabeth 
St., New York 








Without obligation 
on my part, please send 


3 fect wide, 30 1bs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 los I 1.70 




















EVERYTHING for 
tthe well appointed table 
should ‘be washed with 


mertainte 


The Choicer the article 


the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
Harmless, yet Effective 
way of washin 
Intelligent — Thrifty 
women are those most 


fm Enthusiastic about Pearline 








Wherever 
you live, a small invest- 

ment for an Ideal Concrete Ma- 

chine will bring you a profitable, 
permanent business in the manufac- 
ture of Concrete Building Blocks, Pre- 
vious experience unnecessary, Read 
what one machine did in 30 days. 


Taylorville, Ill, 4, 30, 06 
AL CONCRETE MACHINERY Co.: 
South Bend, Ind. 

Srrs: Wehave had our Ideal Machine going 
every day for a month now, with perfect satisfac- 
tion. Ave getting all the business we can handle. 
All the blocks we can make for a month are 
a uly sold in advance. Must soon have another 
machine. Please send cut of Concrete Block to 
use in getting out a letter head. 

Respectfully. 
E. W. COLEGROVE, 
Mer. Litholite Stone Co. 


IDEAL 
Concrete 
Machines 


, gravel, water and a little 

to building material more dur- 

i ornamental than brick, stone or 
ind far less expensive. The ma- 
simple, rapid, and everlasting. 

gs, chains, wheels or gears. ‘The 

e michine makes blocks in countless 
mental designs and of natural stone 











and learn how easily one man 
one Ideal Concrete Machine can start 
rofitable business wherever people 
in houses. 
IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINE CO., 
Dept. A. 
South Bend, Ind. 











£5 Sart this*12*check 


fr 4d 


™~!, No.0 >| 
CHICAGO___ 1906} 
} IS were ! 








\ 3 \ Z° Laure baer —_— #6 Dollars 
a # If suit made by me isnot custom made 


4 








Ze 





accept your first order for a 
suit at $25.00 that can possibly be produced— 
suring aan. etc., FREE. Address, 


y IN CASH ifa suit I make for you is not 

I} Custom Made; besides you keep such 
\ 

$25.00 Custom Suit for $12.50 

This Liberal Offer is Made to Obtain New Custom- 

using only the best cloths, linings, trimmings. 

YOU WILL BE PLEASED TO WEAR MY TAILORING 

PRINS THE TAILOR s25.coSuis taron 

$25.00 SUIT TAILOR 


y Y wemenner Quepree 
f at aanne? 
suit FREE OF CHARGE. 

f you are a new customer I will 
ers. / want to serve men who appreciate good 
tatloring, for | make the best custom tailored 
Write me. L return mail I will send you latest 
Fall and Winter samples, fashion plate, self-meas- 

255 E. Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
EVERYBODY tn CHICAGO knows me and my 25.00 Suits 
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HINTS TO 


tion with financial propositions. We have employed a staff of 
experts to investigate all cases of this kind which may be re- 
ferred to us, and to report on the facts and prospects of differ- 
ent propositions, according to their best judgment. If you are 
in any doubt about an investment which you have made or 


"TE manager of a large trust estate in an eastern 
city a few months ago paid a social visit to a truck 
farmer living on the outskirts of the city. The con- 
versation turned naturally to investments. The farmer 
was lamenting the difficulty of finding a 


Skeptical of | safe place for his money. He expressed 
: himself as skeptical of all so-called se- 
Listed aie rere Pat 
x curities which. if good, paid little more 
Securities than would be obtained from a bank, 


and if returning a fair yield were dan- 
gerously insecure. Turning finally to a smalliron safe, 
he opened it, disclosing $14,700 in currency, which he 
said he had drawn out of bank three months before to 
purchase a property. The deal had not gone through, 
and he was holding the money by him, awaiting an op- 
portunity for profitable and safe investment. 

His visitor was greatly interested. He had no diffi- 
culty in convincing the prospective investor of the risk 
he was assuming in holding the cash in his house, and 
he volunteered his assistance to find for the money a 
safe and permanent resting place. On returning to 
his office, the manager, who was constantly buying and 
selling investment securities, prepared a list of fifteen 
investments, ranging fro:n a three and a half per cent. 
bond of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the 
six per cent. preferred stock of the American Tobacco 
Company. Each security was amply protected, and 
by the arrangement suggested, the farmer would re- 
ceive $700 per year on his $14,700, or almost five per 
cent. on the money; The manager invited his friend 
to his office and explained the matter in detail. He 
showed him that the return on the stocks and bonds sug- 
gested were amply protected by the earnings, that the 
chance of loss was minimized by the small amount which 
was to be placed in any one security, that any bank 
would be glad to loan from eighty-five to ninety per 
cent. of the par value of these securities, and, finally, 
that the return was not only safe but large when meas- 
ured by savings bank standards. His visitor took the 
list and departed. A short time afterwards, the mana- 
ger inquired as to the disposition of the money, and 
learned that the farmer, who was cultivating a rented 
farm which the owncr was anxious he should buy, had 
purchased a $10,000 mortgage on the place at the 
owner’s solicitation. The presumption was that the 
owner had taken this method of selling his farm to his 
creditor, who would, in all probability, be forced to 
take the place which he did not want, for the loan 
which would net be paid. 

* * 
A MAN old in years and honor, enjoying a wide ac- 
quaintance among men of affairs, four years ago, 
in order to increase his income, invested his savings, 
amounting to abou $70,000, in ‘the preferred stock of 
a certain industrial company, paying 
: seven per cent. The company was spon- 
Pat His soved i men of unquestioned standing 
All in Stocks and of supposed ability. Its reports were 
voluminous and glowing. Its managing 
director was hailed as a creative wizard, and iis pre- 
ferred dividends were regularly paid. Surely 
there was no risk in such a stock, bought at 
eighty to yield eight and six tenths per cent. 
But a short tine later, the country was 
startled by the utter collapse of the company. 
Its stock fell so fast on the exchanges that 
one bank, which had loaned seventy per 
cent. of its value, was unable to dispose of 
the collateral wi.hout taking a heavy loss. 
Revelations followed of scandalous misman- 
agement and of misrepresentation shaving 
the line of perjury. The man who had 
trusted to this investment to provide him 





INVESTORS 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD 


We especially invite correspondence in connection with this 
department from persons who have been, or fear that they are 
about to be, victimized by unscrupulous schemers in connec- 


contemplate making, it will be our pleasure to look into the 
matter for you without any charge. All letters will be regarded 
as absolutely confidential, answers will be sent by mail, and in 
no case will the name of any correspondent or any information 
contained in letters of a correspondent be published or used to 
his or her detriment. Inclose a stamped envelope for reply 
Address all communications: Investors’ Department, Success 
MaGazing, Washington Square, New York City. 


a comfortable old age, in common with hundreds 
of others, was left practically penniless. 


* * * 


"THESE two cases illustrate the extreme types of the 
vast multitude of people who can make money 

but can not keep it, a class of unfortunates whose 
members are rapidly ‘growing—the first afraid of every- 
thing except the ground which he 


Make Money works and _the roof which shelters 
But Can’t him, straining at a gnat of unfa- 

miliarity wtth good securities and 
Keep It swallowing a camel of a mortgage, 


preferring to hide his talent where 
thieves break through and steal rather than place it in 
bonds and shares whose return was far more certain 
and calculable than the yield of his fields, and finally 
beguiled into parting with his money in a sale thinly 
disguised as a loan; the second, well informed and ex- 
perienced in large public matters, confident in long 
years of successful endeavor, grasping at a large in- 
come, which friends in whose jucgment he had every 
confidence assured him would be safe and permanent, 
and losing the savings of a lifetime. Between these two 
types we find a variety of others. There is the manufac- 
turer who is used to ten per cent. in his business, and 
who expects the same return on his investments; the 
legatee or beneficiary who insists that a $1c,0co estate 
should take the place of a $1,500 salary income, the man 
who is afraid of anything worse than a government bond, 
the unfortunate who will always support home enter- 
prises, and a host of others. Let the reader of Success 
MAGAZINE who has never made a bad investment, who 
has never been tempted by large returns to forget se- 
curity, or been blinded by overcaution to neglect re- 
turns, who has never jeopardized his principal or 
sacrificed his income, be the first to cast a stone at the 
unfortunate investor. 

* * * 


E can not inquire into the causes of this situation. 
Its results and its remedies are more to the pur- 
pose. No estimate has ever been made of the sum 
which is lost in a single year by bad investments—not 
by margin speculation, which claims its millions, but 
by investors who bought and paid for property, bonds 
or stocks on information or personal knowledge by 
friends in whose judgment and honesty they had per- 
fect confidence. As a result of these losses, extending 
to every part of the field of investment, and every class 
of society, there is a general distrust, among saving 
people, of all investments outside of certain limited 
classes, and a peculiar arrangement of securities not on 
the basis of their intrinsic quality, but according to the 
class in which they belong. 


* * * 


LARGELY because of an erroneous conviction that 
property rights are less secure in the South and 
West, the savings bank laws of the rich Eastern States 
discriminate against municipal and county 
bonds Of these sections 


Good Bonds The savings law of New 

York, for example, limits 
Tabooed Through the investments of these 
Prejudice institutions to the public 


obligations issued within 
the state and to the bonds of a select list of 
thirty-two cities, selected supposedly because 
of the security which they are able to offer 
the investor, but leaving out a great num- 
ber of bonds which are as good or in some 
cases better than those which are placed on 
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the white list of investments. Private investors follow 
the lead of the savings banks, and put their money into 
high priced bonds of eastern cities often issued by com- 
munities which are stationary in population and whose 
future is clouded with uncertainty, while bonds of rap- 
idly growing western cities, of unquestioned security, 
can be marketed in the East only with great difficulty 
and at low prices. 


The field of electric railway transportation presents | 


similar anomalies. The interurban electric railway is 
a proved success. When properly constructed, of good 
materials, on a private right of way, admitting of high 
speed, with proper facilities for reaching the business 
sections of the towns which they enter, and where they 
serve a population whose sufficiency to produce a profit- 
ible traffic can be accurately determined, interurban 
electric railroads are as secure as the average steam 
railroad. The interurban is confined to passenger 
raffic, which is much more stable in volume than the 
reight traffic on which the steam road relies, it is much 
ss subject to legislative attack, it has a better oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the good will of the people along its 
ine, and its rates are less liable to disturbance. From 
very standpoint the bonds, and in some cases, the stocks 
f good interurban electric railways are excellent in- 
estments, secure both in principal and in income. The 
nvesiing public is, however, of another opinion, and 
vell secured bonds of such companies are sparingly 
urchased and at low prices. 
team railroad securities, this discrimination is evident. 
Che interurban is a new thing. Numerous schemes of 
his character have been promoted for the sake of quick 
rofits in selling securities to an amount far in excess of 
he cost of the property. Lines have been badly located 
nd imperfectly constructed. Heavy and numerous 
sses have been the result, followed by widespread dis- 
rust of interurban investments which years of success 
ill be necessary to remove. Because they are in bad 
ympany, good interurban investments stand on a much 
»wer level than other securities whose real worth is 
nuch inferior. 
* * * 
\V HILE prejudice, based on superficial observation or 
ignorant report, may unduly depreciate invest- 
1ents, the same influences operate to give them a 
titious value. From remote antiquity, extending to 
the earliest records, land has been 
the standard investment. Indeed, 
until within the last two centuries 
it was practically the only invest- 
ment open to every one. 
of this immemorial habit, the preference for 
ivestment in real property or in real estate mortgages 
deep rooted. There is so much of apparent security 
bout such investments. Lands and buildings are fixed 
nd visible. 
ecurity. He can gain an intimate acquaintance with 
s investment. In case his interest is not paid, he can 
take over the property. His loss, even when mistakes 
e made, is seldom absolute. He is willing, in eastern 
ities, to make loans on real estate security at four and 
ne half per cent., and, in the case of some large mort- 
gages, at four per cent. Money is loaned on real estate 
ecurity and invested in this class of property with less 
nvestigation and less caution than in almost any other 
field. Real estate, however, is by no means a perfect 
investment. If the property is purchased outright and 
held for the income which its rentals yield, there are 
heavy expenses, damages by tenants, natural deterio- 
ration, taxes, insurance, and special assessments. Then, 
too, real estate values are constantly changing. The 
fashionable section of to-day is the slum of to-morrow. 
Rents are hard to collect and eviction is a drastic rem- 
ly. Properties may stand idle for long periods. 
he real estate owner is at the mercy of his neighbor. 
et a saloon, a hospital, or a manufacturing plant be 
tablished at the corner, the value of his residence 
roperty instantly declines. The removal of a railway 
tation destroys the value of a store building. The 
struction of an elevated railway may ruin a whole 
treet. Then, too, real estate is not easily marketable. 
(here are no regular quotations. Purchasers are diffi- 
ilt to find. In order to borrow money on real estate 
security, much time is required for investigation by the 
ender. Similar objections may be made to real estate 
ortgages. They are not readi'y available as collateral 
tor bank loans. There is no quic’market for a real 
estate mortgage. The margin of security fluctuates 
vith the value of the property. For example, a few 
ears ago a company in an eastern city borrowed 
55 50,000 on a building which cost $1,100,000. To-day, 
the property is for sale for $600,000. The rapid 
hanges of the stock market are familiar. All unno- 
ed by the public, real estate values move, if, perhaps, 
ss rapidly, yet through wider arcs of fluctuation. 


Real Estate the 
Zest Security ? 


* % * 


[N the coming months the financial department of 


SuccEss MAGAZINE, with the coéperation of its read- 
rs, will present the more important considerations to 
’¢ held in mind in each of the important fields of in- 
estment. If we can indicate, even in general, the cer- 
iinties which are everywhere open to the investor, if 
€ can arouse and maintain a general interest in the 
ubject of saving and improvement of savings; above 
il, if we can point out some of the pitfalls which lie 

concealed along every road to accumulation, this de- 
vartment will, we believe, serve a useful purpose. 


When compared with | 


And be- | 


The investor can see his property or his | 
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Every Ambitious Young Man 


Should read the article in the September issue of Everybody’s 
Magazine, on Thrift 
By Dr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of Success 
This is just an excerpt on 


INDUCING THE HABIT OF SAVING 


“* Anything which will encourage the habit of saving in this extravagant age is a blessing. 
The temptations on every hand are so alluring that it is very difficult for a young man of 
ordinary self-control to resist them and to save his money. 

‘*T believe that life-insurance is doing more to induce the habit of saving than almost 
anything else. 

‘*T know of nothing which will cover up more blemishes, put out of sight more business 
weaknesses, cover up more surely the lack of foresight and thrift than a good life-insurance 
policy. It has proven a friend to thousands w ho have not been friends to themselves. It has 
shielded thousands of families who would have been homeless without it; it has sent to college 
multitudes of boys and girls who but for it would not have gone; it has started thousands of 
young men in business who, but for it, either would not have started at all, or would have been 
delayed for years. It has lifted the mortgage from thousands of homes. ‘Primarily devised,’ 
says Senator Dryden, President of The Prudential Insurance Company of America, ‘for the 
support of widows and orphans, life-insurance practice has been developed so as to include the 


secure investment of surplus earnings in conjunction with the insurance of a sum payable 
at death.’ ”’ 





















This article should be read from start to finish by every young 
man. The Prudential has published it in pamphlet form and will 
send a copy free to anyone who will write for it. 


The Prudential 


issues just the forms of policies 
best adapted to the purposes 
of saving and investment as 
well as protection. 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Protection, Security and Profit 
for Policyholders 


Write now to Dept. 33 


The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President 





Home Office : 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Teachers and students everywhere, in school and college, work with one pen, 
because it keeps pace with thought, is always ready (Clip-Cap holds it in pocket), 
is never tired, keeps clean, and is easily filled. Indeed, a student is known by his 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


The Pen of the Clip-Cap and the spoon feed 


For sale by best dealers everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


209 State St., Chicago 9 School St., Boston 742 Market St., San Francisco 


136 St. James St., Montreal 
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IT’S LINEN. 






If you prize ease and poise, you'll choose the “‘Carlyle,”” 
for it surrenders height and bulk, without surrendering one 
iota of style 

The “ Slip-Easy ** band makes scarf-tying a pleasure in- 
stead of an ordeal. 

Every collar not stamped “‘ Linen” is undoubtedly cotton. 
Every man who exchanges fifteen cents for a cotton collar is 
cheating himself, because he’s paying Linen’s price without 
**H &I” collars are Linen and so stamped. 


2 for 25c. Quarter sizes 


BOOKLET “LINEN FACTS” FREE for a postal. 


HENRY HOLMES & SON, 
701 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, 207-211 Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth Street 


“A Good Collar” 


“A Boon and a Blessing,” 


from letter received from a customer of 
London Town Collars, from far off Aus- 
tralia. 


LONDON TOWN 
BRAND 


LINEN COLLARS 


In a test of years they have proven 
their superiority. Made of Linen— 
four ply—and with that style and 
care which is put into the highest 
grade twenty-five cents linen collars, 
They are actually the twenty-five 
cents quality in style, fit and wear, 
at two for a quarter in quarter sizes. 

London Town Brand Linen Col- 
lars launder well because they are 
collar-shrunk (not piece-shrunk) by 
the London Town Process. 


———_ This is our famous 


=-—> Temple Bar Collar, a 


- collar of Excellence 
and Style. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send twenty-five cents for two Lon- 
don Town Linen Collars. 


Morrison Shirt and Collar Co. 
Dept. K, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ How We Be- 
Linen You.” Its free. 
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WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 


FANCY HAT BANDS 


The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 
Made in over 800 fancy color combina- 
t ns for Schools, Universities, Colleges, 
Clubs, ete, 
rhey’re sold separate from the hat; 
are adjustable and will fitany hat. You 
don’t have to buy the hat you don’t 
want to get the band youdo want. Can 
be worn over the regular hat band. On 
ind off in a twinkling. They make your 
old hat look new. 
a 25 AND 50 CENTS. 
1¢ in., 25 cts.; 14 in. and 2 in., 60 cts, 
if your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher 
can’t supply you, remit price to 
Wick Narrow Fabric Co., 
Dept. D, Philadelphia. 








Shorthand by Mail 


Ours the most widely used System in the world. Type-writing and Book- 
keeping taught at home by the most C 1 and Sek . aad 


Strong Business-bringing Course in Letter Writing. Free Booklet. 
a Schools, 4243 H.C ve., Chi 


Standard Corr 
POEMS WANTED, also Musical Com- 


S 0 & positions. We pay 


Royalty, Publish and Popularize. We Com- 
pose and Arrange melody FREE of charge. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 188 W. ith Street, Cincinnati, O. 
A Practical WIRELESS TELEGRAPH OUTFIT 
Instructive amusement for boys. 50c postpaid. a es 


transmit wireless messages one-half mile. instruc- 
tions, with Morse code. F. A. HOSCHKKE, Bloomfield, N. J. 














































PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 
R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, Washington Estab. 1869. 


7 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL Petit?’ Gaisiceue and fret lesson 
‘illiamsport, Pa. 


free. Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, Bex 7,W' 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Conducted by ALFRED 


ERSONAL taste, more than any other factor, deter- 
mines whether a man is well- or ill-dressed. If one 
follow blindly the pronouncements of the tailor, one 
surrenders the most treasured attribute of clothes—in- 
dividuality. No man who aims to dress really well 
puts himself unconditionally into the hands of a trades- 
man. He lets the tradesman suggest, but he does not 
let him dictate. There is such a thing as personality 
in clothes, just as there may be a personality in the 
furnishing of a house or in the decoration of a den, 
and that personality can only be expressed adequately 
by the wearer himself. ‘Take two men, both clients of 
the same tailor. One may be dressed with the utmost 
precision and in conformity with the newest mode, and 
yet somehow he lacks “air,” poise, effect. The other 
has a “clothes-personality” and this is manifested 
subtly, but unmistakably, in shade, cut, fit, and small 
details. If a man will remember that correct dress is 
as much a thing of incidentals, as of essentials, he will 
rarely go amiss. 
° a ° 
One meets every day men who choose a shirt with- 
out the least reference to the color of suit worn, or who 
pierce a red cravat with a blue pin. Again, a man will 
wear a brown derby with a suit totally inharmonious, 
or gray gloves with an olive top coat. These offenses 
against the fitness of things—color crimes they might 
well be called—are committed thoughtlessly rather than 
ignorantly, for almost every man has a modicum of 
intuitive taste. It does not take more trouble to dress 
with taste than without it, and this very attention to 
detail is the line of demarcation between the well- 
dressed man and his ill-dressed neighbor. 
° ° ° e 
The evening suit for autumn brings few changes 
from that of a year ago. The approved fabric is still 
black unfinished worsted or English twill, and the sur- 
face of the cloth should be rough, rather than smooth. 
Square, notched lapels are newer than peaked. The 
evening coat must fit snugly over the back, and should 





A great many of our readers write to this department from time to time asking about the 
By this illustration we are able to guide them sufficiently 
in the latest fall and winter styles so that they will know what to ask for in making purchases. 
These styles were not manufactured by any particular house, but were selected at random from 
various New York collar houses, to give as wide a variety as possible. 


different styles and shapes in collars. 


STEPHEN BRYAN 


be rather tightly shaped to the waist to lend that trim, 
well knit appearance so desirable. ‘Trousers are ct 
loose, to give ease in dancing and lounging. Many 
men choose too heavy a fabric for the evening suit, with 
the result that it does not “drape” well, nor adjust itse!! 
readily to the curves of the figure. 

As I have frequently insisted, the evening suit shou! 
be very plain in cut and devoid of any ornamentation. 
While “shadow-stripes” and faint self-plaids gained 
fleeting vogue a year ago in the younger set, they wei 
not taken up so generally as to entitle them to be called 
fashionable. Far from losing its cherished simplicit 
evening dress has steadfastly preserved it, and if there 
be any attempt whatever at elegance, that must spring 
from grace of cut and perfection of fit. Inasmuch 
the evening coat can not be buttoned, and thus has no 
opportunity to cling to the figure, its square-shouldered 
trim-waisted look can only be imparted by careful and 
correct tailoring. 


° . ° o 


White waistcoats—black is not worn nowadays 
are preferably single-breasted and pocketless. The 
pocket is superfluous, since it is seldom used, and, 
moreover, it hinders smooth laundering. The linen 
waistcoat is too stiff, and the silk garment can not be 
laundered, but must be dry-cleaned, a tedious and 
difficult process. Therefore, the soft cotton waistcoat 
will be found more satisfactory than either. This is cut 
at the front opening in a shape midway between the 
old “U” and the newer “V’’; egg-shape, is, perhaps, 
the best description of it. The lapels are narrow at 
the top, graduating toward the bottom into broadness. 
The lapels and edges are silk-stitched some distance 
from the edge, and the bottom points are not so peaked 
as formerly. There are deep side vents and the waist- 
coat hugs the waist. 


° + e ° 


The correct white evening tie measures from 114 to 
2% inches and is graduated in form. While both 
linen and silk are proper 
materials, cotton is softer, 
more pliant and yields a 
firmer, fuller knot, besides 
being lighter and cooler 
If a silk tie be worn, it 
should harmonize in shade 
and pattern with the waist- 
coat. Cords, tiny detached 
figures and embroidered 
ends—all are correct and a 
matter of individual pre- 
ference. Lawn ties hav 
been discarded, as 1) 
fabric is too flimsy 
graceful knotting. In 
choosing the evening tic, 
the shape of the collar wom 
must be considered. Ii it 
be a poke or a lap-front, 
the tie should be broad and 
adjusted straight across 
rather than pinched in te 
center. Contrariwise, i‘ it 
be a wing—and the wing 
continues to be favored \\y 
many men who can pot 
wear the other forms with 
comfort—the tie should be 
modified “bat-wing,”’ snug 
of center and spreading of 
end. 


e 
e 
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The evening. shirt may 
be plain, ribbed, or, if one 
must dress differently from 





one’s fellows, embroidered 
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in white on white. Few of us can afford the cost of a 
shirt with linen bosom and cuffs and a silk body, 
though that is the ideal garment. For the purposes of 
the everyday man a linen shirt suffices, and if one 
wishes to be ‘‘smart,”’ the shirt bosom and the waist- 
coat may be of the same material. It should not be 
overlooked that the shirt affects both the fit of the 
waistcoat and of the coat; and that, therefore, it should 
be very carefully cut. Of the merits of the many de- 
vices intended to prevent the shirt bosom from bulging 
the wearer must judge for himself. 


7 . e o 


The silk hat is the only form countenanced for gen- 
eral evening wear. The “Opera” is a theater hat, 
pure and simple. In selecting the silk hat, becoming- 
ness to the individual, rather than style, is the chief 
consideration. Young men can wear the new shape 
with a “‘ Frenchy,”’ flattish brim and look well in it, but 
most men should choose the more conservative form. 
This also applies to the ‘‘ Opera.” By the bye, always 
keep your “Opera” sprung and not crushed, if you 
would avoid unsightly wrinkles, which ultimately split 
the material. 

° 7 ° * 

White kid gloves may be embroidered on the back 

with black silk or white, or may have “self’’ backs. 





The correct frock coat and accessories for autumn 














The button is always pearl; a clasp is in bad form. | 


On the street white buckskin is worn, and this is ex- 
changed in the dressing room for white kid for dancing 
and indoors. The preferred evening handkerchief is 
still of fine linen, embroidered in the corner with the 
wearer’s initials. Silk handkerchiefs are not improper, 
and they should be of Japanese pongee. The hand- 
kerchief is carried in the left inside pocket of the even- 
ing coat, and not slipped up the sleeve or,—horrors!— 
tucked between waistcoat and shirt. 

We show here the correct frock coat and its acces- 
sorics for autumn. These will be described in detail 
in an article to follow. 


Questions About Dress 


[Readers of Success MaGazine are invited to ask any ques- 
tions which puzzle them about good form in dress 





If desired, 
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Confessions of a 
Flat-Iron 


By A. Taylor-Cutter 


HE ‘“‘ Tailor’s Goose”’ forsooth! 
tr “Well, if J’m the Tailor’s ‘Goose’ who 
is the Tailor’s Fox?—tell me that. 
“Better ask the Tailor—he knows! 
“When there’s any ‘foxing’ to be done 
with a Suit of Clothes or an Overcoat, you’ll 
find Old Doctor Goose is the star performer. 
“When the journeyman tailor leaves a 


| fulness here, that should have been worked 


out by the needle; or a shortness there; a 
tight seam, or a slack one, that’s the time 
Old Doctor Goose gets busy, and increases 
his practice. 

“T can do more stretching and shrinking 
in fen minutes than your poor old needle- 
working Tailor could do in ten hours, as the 
Tailor knows. 

“And no Consumer can tell, at sight, the 
difference in effect between my ten minute 
job and the needle-working fen hour job. 

““Of course, my work won’t /ast beyond 
the first damp day of wear. 

“But what does Brother Tailor care for 
that ? 

“Before the Purchaser can wear the Coat 
on a damp day, he must buy and pay for it. 

“And when he has bought it, and worn 
it, then it’s ‘up to him’ to keep his Coat in 
shape—viz., get it pressed up and shaped 
over regularly by Old Doctor Goose. 

“Oh, yes—I know that’s expensive! 

“But the expense then comes out of the 
Purchaser's pocket—not out of Brother 


Tailor’s pocket. 
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“Of course, Brother Tailor and I have to 
make our little Profit, you know. 

“And it costs about fen times as much to 
shape a Coat Collar fully with permanent 
needle-work as it costs with my quick and 
easy process of hot flat-iron faking. 

“What’s the use of putting permanence 
into the shape of a Coat Collar, or into the 
Shoulders, when you can’t get any more 
price for them from the Clothier, and it 
doesn’t ‘show’ to the Consumer on the day 
of sale ? 

*« “Sincerity Tailoring’—Bosh! 

“What does Brother Tailor, or Brother 
Clothier, care for that if he an make a dol- 
lar or two more per suit, by the Dr. Goose 
method? 

“Why, 80 per cent. of all the Coats and 
Overcoats made are shaped by the flat-iron. 

“Granted they do wilt out in a hurry, 
and need constant pressing. 

“But ¢hat’s the Consumer's funeral. 

“T tell you, Neighbor, this Kuh, Nathan 
& Fischer method is just so much profit 
wasted. 

“Their idea of opening up every faulty 
seam, in a Revision Room, and their re- 
shaping it by costly hand-needle-work is as 
foolish, to my mind, as their shaping of all 
Collars, Lapels, and Shoulders by the same 
tedious and permanent method. . 

“The Retailer won’t pay them any more 
price for their Clothes on that account. 

“And the Consumer doesn’t care much, 
either. 

“He doesn’t know enough about the dif- 
ference in permanence to care. 

“Yes, yes—I grant you—the Consumer 
must frequently pay for pressing a flat-iron 
shaped suit, if he would keep it looking as 
well as a ‘Sincerity’ needle-shaped suit would 
look without pressing. 

“But that’s the Consumer’s Loss, not the 
Manufacturer’s, nor the Retailer’s loss. 

“Oh, very well then— 

‘People who know enough to want 
needle-shaped clothes instead of Flat-iron 
shaped clothes, can get them if ‘hey look for 
label of the ‘Sincerity Clothiers’ on them. 
That label reads— 





SINCERITY CLOTHES , 

MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN anpd FISCHERCO. © 
CHICAGO 
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are the best that can be secured. 


merit of the goods. i 
supply the demand. A tral will convince you. 







Underwear fabrics. 





America’s Best Underwear 
The Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 
Munsing Union Suits 


For Men, Women and Children 


In quality fine enough for the most fastidious, in cost so moderate that they may 
be enjoyed by all. Whether considered from the standpoint of health, durability, 
appearance or price, the Munsing Underwear merits patronage. 
The various fabrics manufactured are th« ; 
finest that can be produced for the prices quoted. Combination suits to retai e 
at one dollar are shaped and finished with the same care as the higher priced 
garments. The fact that people who once wear the Munsing Underwear can 
seldom be induced to buy any other kind is the best sort of evidence as to the ; 
A daily production of 10,000 garments is insufficient to . 4% 
Whether in need of under- . 
wear at the present time or not you ought to send for some of our doll’s vests. x  \ 
For children’s parties, birthday celebrations, church fairs and Christmas dolls 
the dainty pink or blue garments are in great demand. 
little girl very happy by presenting her with a complete set, one pink, one blue. 
One vest for three two-cent stamps; two vests for five two-cent stamps; a 
whole dozen for fifty cents. With the vests will be sent a handsome booklet 4 
showing illustrations of all Munsing Underwear styles for men, women and oS 
children; also sample pieces of all light, medium and heavy weight Munsing | 
For complete information address u/ 


The Northwestern Knitting Co,, 241 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis 





© yarns usec 


You can make some 
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the soul, the life. 


dea 





Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 





the record. The machine 


THE 
MUSIC MASTER 
is delighted with the 


marvelous tone quality of 


THE 


COLUMBIA 


ISTEN! I have discovered the soul of the Columbia Graphophone — it is 
that is the body. The Record—that is 


Teas like thiss The Columbia Record, it isa tone photograph ~— minute, exact, 
Gelicate, artistic. \ I hese other records, they are like tin-types 


flat, inartistic. 
Tiimust be that my neighbor has of that kind. There comes to me an idea. 
I wall amnounce to\ him, my neighbor, that these Columbia Records fit the 
Machines of all makes; they will fit his machine and make him to play the 
better music. 
Me! Always I am annoyed that any choose the tin-type when at their com- 
mand 4% the tone photograph so perfect, of the Columbia Record.” 





The price of Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records is 25 cents each. If you pay more 
for other cylinder records, you waste your money. 

The price of Columbia 10-inch Disc Records is 60 cents each, Remember that the best 
operatic and vaudeville artists are found on the Columbia list. 
Hear the Columbia and Cylinder Records in any of the Company’s stores in all the large cities, or at the regular 


erywhere,and compare with the same selections of any other make, and you will be convinced, like the 
M Master, of the superiority of the Columbia records. 


Write for catalogue of Columbia Dise or Cylinder Records 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, General 


90 and 92 West Broadway, New York 
S.K.-11 








Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 





1906-7 FALL and WINTER MODELS 


Now on sale through 


GUARANTEE 


of better all-around hat satisfaction 


than comes with hats offered at nearly 
twice the $3 price. 


MODERN METHODS OF og 
MAKING 40” MARKETING 


in largest quantities and varieties justify 
the $3 price and the broad guarantee. 


In any city where we have no agency, 
we will, on receipt of $3, deliver by 
prepaid express any of the hats shown 
herewith. Send the order to our fac- 
tories, Danbury, Conn., with your age, 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE a 
with our broad Money-Back-if-Wanted 
5827 
~ —?} 
a 


MAIL ORDERS 








height and waist measure; giving the 





size of hat worn and naming the color 
and hat number wanted. The stiff hat 
shown in oval is No. 9425, the soft, No. 
7954. The hats are made in black, in light, 
medium, and dark brown, and in pearl. 


Hawes, Von GAL Co., Inc. 


Factories: DANBURY, CONN. 


Wholesale Offices 
New York Chicago Boston ~- 


Send for Catalog S, 1906-7. 

















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


writers’ names will not be used here, but every inquirer must 
attach his nameas a pledge of sincerity. It is suggested that 
the questions asked be of general, rather than of personal in- 
terest.] 


*CHISHOLM.—Many men, particularly those addicted 
to outdoor sports, and most college men, wear “ knick- 
er’’ drawers every month of the year. Others wear 
low cut shoes all the time, and you’ can probably re- 
call, offhand, some friend or acquaintance who goes 
without an overcoat even in nipping weather. We cer- 
tainly advocate free-and-easy dress for men of hardy 
constitutions. Most of us coddle ourselves too much with 
thick clothes and thus become a prey to every vagrant 
draft or open window. Still, light dress in winter, like 
the cold morning plunge, is a matter of personal judg- 
ment of what is best for the individual. Some men 
step from the tub pink-skinned and glowing, while 
others emerge with teeth chattering and heart thump 
ing. If youare not strong, don’t run any risks. While 
the writer’s personal preferences are not of particular 
interest to anybody but himself, we may say, so long 
as you put the question point-blank, that he wears 
knicker drawers from January to January and takes a 
cold plunge every morning, summer and winter, and 
that both habits seem to agree with him. Many men 
who can not stand the shock of cold water at the start 
may get inured to it by beginning with a lukewarn 
bath and gradually letting it become colder.‘ Knick- 
er’’ drawers are not a totally new idea, as you seem t 
imagine, though their wide popularity is very recent 
They have been worn by men fond of sports for years 
and are merely an evolution of the old running drawer 
dear to the university athlete. 


° : ° 


C. C. N. ¥.—Your haberdasher errs in saying tha! 
the ‘“‘trade paper” which you mention “sets the fash 
ions.”’ The fashions are set by men of taste and social 
position, and neither by tradesmen nor by “trade pa- 
pers.’ Before magazines of wide general circulation 
took up the discussion of men’s dress, the ‘trade pa 
per”? was virtually the only disseminator of fashion 
news. ‘To-day, however, much fresher and more trust 
worthy information is given by periodicals such as this 
which are absolutely free, something that a “‘ trade pa 
per’’ depending upon the favor of its advertisers rarely 
is. We have nothing to say against trade papers 
many of which are very creditable publications, but 
your evident misconception as to the sources of the 
mode compels the statement that the ‘‘trade paper” 
has not an ounce of weight in forming the fashions. 
These have their birth and being in conditions quite 
beyond the control of any artificial influence. 

° ° ° . 

F. B. S.—A_ bow tie always helps to make a thin 
face look plumper, and we advise you to wear a wide 
tie in preference to a narrow four-in-hand. ‘‘ Tooth- 
pick” shoes were never in fashion among the discern- 
ing, however often you may have seen them displayed 
in shop windows. The correct shoe is rationak in 
shape—that is, the shape of the foot. Whether it have 
a toe capis not a matter of propriety, but of preference 
Patent leather is intended for ‘‘ occasion,’ and should 
not be worn to business. Russet shoes are admirable 
for the country and the sports, but they have never 
gained complete approval for town use. Consult your 
personal taste or comfort about rubber heels. They 
are not within the province of this department. 

° ° ° ° 

TurNER.—The best man at a wedding takes his cue 
in dress from the bridegroom. If the latter prefers to 
appear in a sack suit, the best man must yield to him 
And, if he favors the frock or cutaway suit, that, too, is 
his privilege. It would be both unmannerly and in 
congruous for the best man, who is present only by 
courtesy for the bridegroom, to attempt to outshine his 
principal in the elaborateness of his dress. For our 
own part, we hold that a wedding is a formal function 
and thus requires formal clothes. Still, we concede 
that there are circumstances which might warrant dis 
regarding this generally accepted view. For example, 
if a wedding were celebrated at some remote place in 
the country, or if, on account of recent death in the 
family of bride or bridegroom, it were desired to have 
the ceremony extremely private and informal, then cus 
tom would have to bow to expediency. 


* ° * ° 


DurHAM.—The proper white evening tie is still 
broad—one and one fourth to one and one half inche 
—and has square ends. The fabric may be plain 
figured, or corded. Linen is better than lawn, becaus: 
it is firmer and ties better, but cotton is preferable t 
either, because it unites firmness with softness, an 
yields a more graceful knot. Silk evening ties are 
worn only when it is desired to match the waistcoat 
Some ties are made with tabs which button on the col 
lar and keep the tie from slipping or mounting. This 
is a capital idea, and saves a man much agonized 
fingering to see if his tie has gone askew. 

. ° ° ° 


WoopMmaNn.—Fobs are perhaps permissible for the 
day, but they are never worn with evening clothes 
Relatively few well-dressed men favor the fob, because 
it dangles obtrusively from the pocket and gives one’s 
waist a mussy appearance. A watch chain is in far 
better taste. 
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OcpEN.—We can not give the names of shopkeepers 
in this department. If, however, you wish to buy any 
article described or pictured in this magazine and will 
forward a stamped, self-addressed envelope, we will 
send you a list of shops by post. Right here it might 

be pertinent to add that a correspondent writes to us, 
now and then, saying that he can not get such | and 
uch a cut from his tailor, who says it is too “‘ad- 
vanced,” “ultra,’’ and so on. The fashions illustra- 
-d in this department are the newest, and are derived 
»m sources of unquestioned authenticity. We do not 
\ttempt to create styles nor to nurse pet notions. We 
re content to chronicle fairly and fully the latest 
ishions, and when a mode is “ultra,” or only a 
fad,” we say so. You may accept unhesitatingly 
verything we put before you here as correct and au- 
ioritative. Don’t, as we have urged again and again, 
jop: a fashion merely because it is pronounced “the 
iing.”” What may become one man may be wholly 
ibecoming to another. Study your face, figure, col- 
ing, and cast of features, and strive to adapt rather 
an to adopt. Vivid colors are not usually suited to 
e man below normal height, and the tall, thin man 
vociferous “checks” is a blot on the landscape. 
yu see, this whole problem of dressing well revolves 
on the pivot of becomingness to the individual. 
herefore, if you feel that your taste in dress is de- 
ndable and that vou know what you want, insist 
it your tailor give it to you. The average tailor is 
me to be a slave of rule and rote, of button and 

iid. He puts his finger on a certain cut of coat and 

ys, loftily and with an accent of finality, “‘ This is 

at you want.” If it is, take it; if it isn’t, reject it. 
ie truly well-dressed man has well-de fined prefer- 
es of his own, and these he subordinates to nobody’s 
so. The aim of this department is to mirror, month 
month, the ripe convictions of the best-dressed men 
the centers of wealth and culture 


- o . . 


PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Gaiters are not worn with 
‘ing clothes, but only with the frock or cutaway 
t White, tan, pearl, or fawn are the approved 
irs, and it is well to have the gloves and cravat har- 
nize in shade. Gaiters should be worn only by 
n who dress very well, as they render one conspic- 

and create an unpleasant impression of “* want to 
don’t know how,’ unless every detail of dress is 
ec¢ able. 


J ° ° ° 

’ENNOCK.—Not knowing whether your neck is long 
short, and your face lean or plump, and wiihout 
ticulars as to your height and weight, we can not in- 

gently recommend any style collar 
learly, he withashort, thick neck should not weareven 
iderately high collar, and he with a long neck would 
absurd in an extremely low collar. As a matter 
act, there is no positive fashion in collar shapes any 
e than there is in shapes of hats, because becoming- 
to the individual overshadows all other considcra- 
Sometimes a man will wear a thing merely be- 
ise it has been declared to be “the thing.’”’ But 
h a man is dressing neither in taste nor in sense. 
hion must be subordinated to becomingness, first, 
and always. Only by doing that, can a man make 


most of whatever looks have been bestowed upon 
e ° ° ° 
A. S.—The Inverness overcoat is rarely worn 


idays, though it is perfectly good form for the 
aand the play. Elderly men are very partial to it, 
t has about it an Old-World air which is ve ry pleas- 

Furthermore, it is a very handy garment, can be 
ed on and off with ease, and will resist a really in- 
le amount of mussing. It is made only of black 
ics, and cut quite long. Young men prefer the 
terfield and the frock overcoats, which, while more 
ern, yet lack the aristocratic grace traditionally as- 
ited with the Invernes 


» » 


The Man With Exaggerated Clothes 
people always dress loudly, always wear the ex- 
emes of fashion, and even exaggerate extremes. 

e know young men who make it a point to have 
article of clothing they wear, even to their neck- 
ind collars, made to order, and everything is car- 
i little beyond the extreme of the styles which are 
narily worn in order, as they claim, to make them 
nctive. 

{ checked cloth, pointed shoes, large trousers, or 
oats are in style, they insist on broader checks, 
pointed shoes, larger trousers, and longer coats 
1 the mode prescribes. In other words, everything 
t be exaggerated, so that people will think they are 

nly right up to date, but also a little ahead. 

ung men who dress in this conspicuous manner 
er in their reputations, because such things i indicate 
ain charac te r qualitie s,—inordinate vanity, an over- 

nate of one’s importance, supe rfi iality, fool ishness 

Ve estimate character by little things, and when we 

people who spend most of their energies in thinking 

ut themselves, what they shall wear and how they 
pear, we take it for granted that they are not much 

d for the more solid and substantial things of life. 
ple who think too much of themselves alw: iys think 

Tittle of others. They are proverbially selfish, and 

instinctively de spise selfishness. 


ME 
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HE SHELDON METHOD is helping 
thousands of men to specialize their 
ability and climb to the top-notch places 
in commerce where executive skill is 
required and is so richly rewarded. 

Never has the demand been so great 
for business experts—men who under- 
stand the art o handling men and can 
‘‘deliver the goods’’ in every sense of 
that term. 


$1,000 to 
1 $15,000 
A Year 


For Business Experts— salaries attached are yo qualified 
Selling or Management = en. Why not qualify by taking this 





















































course now ? 


The Sheldon Correspondence Course 


in the 
Science of Successful Salesmanship and Business Building 


It is the only practical and complete system of success ever devised for 


experienced business men, as well as for those wishing to prepare for busi- 
ness careers. 


It covers the whole gamut of business practice—wholesale, retail, 
specialty and promotion. Goes into the very vitals of every kind of trans- 
action. Will teach you how to develop greater power to sel iL to organize, to 
manage ; power to master conditions and mold bun to suit your purposes. 

Time is money. Take the Sheldon short cuts. Get the bonelt of simple 
usable principles that have been proven sound by the master minds in business. 


The Facts of Experience 
Silence the Voice of Theory 


The Sheldon School is the first School of Salesmanship and Business Science. It has expended 
a fortune in the upbuilding of this great work. 

It has over 17,000 adult students scattered throughout the world. 

Nearly 1,000 representative concerns have adopted The Sheldon Method as a business policy. 

It has wonderfully increased the earning power of thousands of men and women. 

To the old hand in business it furnishes the very latest and most approved methods of 
getting and holding trade—increasing sales and profits. 

It gives the inexperienced man at least five years the advantage over those who start in 
without this training. Read the following 

Sparks From Some of Our Live-Wire Students 
I increased my sales fully $65,000 last year se I would not hesitate to give an enthusiastic 
studying and applying your methods.—2. Sheldon graduate $500 per year more than I 
Lovell, Salesman, Dunham Bros., Brattleboro, He ¢. would pay an ordinary (so-called) salesman, 
Best proposition for the development of the | pesieg z blindly in old ruts.—”. A. Daniels, 
business student ever presented to me. zs; Ww’, | Sales Mgr., U.S. Printing Co., Chicago 
Van Cleave, Vice-Pres., Bucks Stove & Range | The Sheldon Sc hool added $5,000 to my income 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. | last year.—A. M/. Gray, Lancaster, Pa 
Make a Mighty Effort Now 

It is worth while to double or treble your income. No matter what you are doing now, 
or how high you have climbed up the success-ladder, we can prepare you for even bigger and 
better opportunities; we can help you realize your highest ambitions. Sheldon principles enter 
into every phase of life and apply to all kinds of people in every line of work. This is all made 
clear in our literature which is free for the asking. 

e want you to know what we are doing anyway. 
Just drop us a letter or a postal today and prospectus will be mailed to you at once. 


The Sheldon School (1621) The Republic, Chicago. 


All instruction by correspondence. You can study at 
home or on the go. No time from business required. 





RAIN-COATS 


NYP, 


OVERCOATS. 


Overcoat styles have changed. 
Rain coats also. Kenyon Over- 
coats and Kenreign Coats show the 


highest forms of the latest fashion. 


Send dealer's name and address for 
latest style book for either line (say which 
you want) and “ How to Judge an Over- 
coat,” a factory story of both lines the 
information in which will save you money 
every time you buy any kind of clothing. 


Remember we will see that you can 
get Kenyon Coats wherever you live. 


G.Kenyon Co. sreetigm nV 


Only in our factories, the largest in the world 
that make clothing, is it ible to produce these 
coats. Every modern device and aoa super- 
vision insure the ey workmanship and finish 
no sweat shop work. We control cloth mills secur- 
ing exclusive novelties and absolute first cost. 
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he NEW VISIBL 


A Record Never Equalled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability 
of the Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a type- 
writer or not, if you are buying typewriters you are most vitally 
concerned in two things: 


First, your typewriter should write in sight. Its reasonable 
that if you can see what you are > doing, you can do more than 


when your work is hidden from view. 


Second, your typewriter should be durable, so you will 
receive proper value for your money. 


Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a 
Visible Typewriter with the wearing qualities of the old style machine. 


Here is the Reason 


The ‘‘basket type’’ machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington and the Smith- 
Premier, have had an ‘‘assembling surface’’ of eighteen inches in which to assemble their 
type bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized. 
durability of such machines. In building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible 
this ‘‘assembling surface’? HAD TO BE SACRIFICED and instead of eighteen inches 
such machines have four and one-half inches and a type bar hanger 7555 of an inch wide. 








On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 1612 inches, 
and the Type Bar Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This 
admits of adjustment and means durability. 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossi- 
bility to secure permanent alignment and durability. 











In Addition Notice These Features 
Interchangeable Carriage, carriages of different lengths used on the same machine. 
Tabulator, with every machine. 
Two Color Ribbon. 


Speed Escapement, and a dozen others that show the 
superiority of the machine. 


LOMO A 





Just ordinary business economy demands you investigate 
the Fox Visible before you buy. We make it easy for you. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Executive Office and Factory: 
Grard Rapids, Michigan 


nch Offices and Agencies in Bisa ti Cities. 


460 Front Street, 





























BONDS @ STATIONERY @ CHECKS 
COUPON BOND 


Mr. Morgan: - 
you use bond paper means nothing. 
you use COUPON BOND? 

COUPON BOND is made from new long-fibered rags; this gives 
great strength. Loft-drying guards against brittle- 
ness. The hand-plating gives a hard, uniform surface. 

Every sheet of COUPON BOND is watermarked with the full 
name. Your regular printer will furnish it. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


N. B.-It gives us pleasure to send our pocket 
sample-book to business men. 
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AKE MONEY Lay he MOTION — 


Fairs, schools, Y. M. 
etre ag tence 


with 
. $75.00 up; sein, 
i more—I 2c. and | 5c. per foot. Write for free information 
EDISON MFG. CO., Orange ,N. yg ocean Chicago,London: 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The People’s Lobby 


By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 
[Concluded from page 661) 


and the word ‘‘knowingly” is retained in the act. 
The officers charged with the acn inistration of the 
law would have preferred that the in prisonment 
clauses—important though they are—be not restored, 
| provided the restoration had to be purchased at such a 
cost. When the rigil enforcement of the Elkins law is 
becoming a fact, under the energetic work of Attorney 
| General Moody and recent decisions of the federal 
courts, congress proceeds to weaken the law and render 
convictions more difficult. It is a ~rcper demand that 
railroad rebaters and shippers who batten on rebates 
should be put in jail; but first catch ycur rekater, or 
your trust officer! The addition of the word “* know- 
ingly” to the law opens a way for the escape of the 
higher officials of the railroad and those of the trust 
How many persons realize just what Senator Lodge did 
| to the rate bill ? 


The People's Lobby will keep a record of the officia! 
| acts of every senator and representative in such availa 
| ble form as to be of immediate service to newspaper 
| correspondents and magazine writers, and to the peopl: 

of any state or of any congressional district. 


A public man should be proud of his off-cial record, 
and the People’s Lobby will go no further than to make 
that record accessible at all times to the citizens of the 
country. Let the people know, first, how their repr: 
sentatives vote—in commiltee rooms as well as in the 
open senate and the house; second, what their repre 
sentatives do to strengthen a public measure, and wha: 
is their course in striving to weaken it; and, third 
whether or not they attempt to retard its passage. Th: 
objection of a senator may result in the indefinite pos 
ponement of the legislation. For example: the hour 
of service bill, which is primarily in the interest of t! 
railroad employee, but which will enhance the safe: 
of the traveling public,—a vote could not be obtaine 
upon this important measure at the last session of coi 
gress because of continued objections made by Senat« 
Gallinger and Carter. Senator La Fcellette had to co: 
tent himself with the prospect of a vote in the shor 
session. 





Sometimes a member of congress fails in his pur 
pose of emasculating a measure, but even then, t! 
attempt he makes should be a matter of public know 
edge. It helps one to classify that member. Noy 
Senator Carter, of Montana, was regarded by ma: 
as one of the President’s strongest supporters on 1! 
rate bill. Those who knew him well classified him 
a ‘‘conscript.”” President Mellen, of the New York 
, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, came to Was! 

ington one day when the rate bill was before the ser 

ate, and made a private demard; namely, that 
change must be made in the provi:ion of the bill giving 

the Interstate Commerce Comnission authority + 

supervise the bookkeeping of the railroad compani: 

Mr. Mellen insisted that there should be struck f1 
| the section the following: “It shall be unlawiul { 

such carriers to keep any other accounts, records 

memoranda than those prescribed or approved by +! 
commission. 

The particular clause to which objection was 0 
by the president of the New Haven road, in con 

| tion with the balance of the section, is regarded by n 

| authorities as second in importance only to the sectic! 

| which bestows the rate-fixing power on the comm} 

| sion. By the bookkeeping section, and particularly | 
the clause que ted, rebating can be prac tic ally wipe dou 

When-the time came, the atten pt to entorce Pre- 
dent Mellen’s demand was not made, as expected, 

a New England senator, but by a senator from far-«i 

tant Montana. Senator Carter made the motion, | 

the senate would not hear to his pruposal. Is it not right 
that the people should know what the ex-chairman 
the Republican National Committee attempted 
steal from the bill? 

The People’s Lobby will be 
square, honest member of congress in his legislati 
work. The People's Lobby will prepare statistics a’ 
information for the use of senators and represent 
tives, to enable them more effectively to support leg 
lation in the public interest and to oppose victo 
measures. Hereafter, the member of congress need » 
rely for statistics and information, as he has had 
do in the past, on matter prepared by the burean 

| maintained by special interests. 


To sum it all up, let the writer quote the words 
| an ex-member of the United States Senate—a fearl 
inde *~pendent man, and a true friend of the people: 

“It frequently transpires in congress that a spect 
interest is opposed to the general public interest. A! 
as a rule the special interest wins. Nothing | ut su: 
an organization as the People’s Lobby, wisely ar 
efficie ntly managed, can successfully combat the speci 
interest. 
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of great service to 


Me oe 
If the aim of a life be right, it can not in de- 
tail be much amiss. 





| The noblest character would soon degenerate ii 
it should lose the love of excellence. 











October, 1906 





Does the World Owe You a Living 


By ORISON 


S. MARDEN 


[Concluded from page 677] 


How little Harry Thaw’s parents realized the 
ruelty of bringing their son up in idleness, without a 
rade or a prolession, helpless to earn his own living 
n case of nccessi.y! One would think they would 
ave learned wisdom from the tens of thousands of 

ssons which ruined lives have taught; that there is no 

tting around God's fiat, no evading that law, that 
rk, exercise of faculty, self-effort are the only things 
at will develop a real man 

The Creator has put an enormous penalty upon idle- 
ss—the penalty of weakness, of deterioration, of 
truction, of annihilation. ‘“‘ Use or lose”’ is nature’s 
ict. 

The idle man is like an idle machine. It destrovs 
elf very quickly. A score of enemies are in readi- 
ss to attack anything as soon as it is at rest. Rust, 
cay, and a!l sorts of disintegrating processes start in 
nan just as soon as he becomes ile. Self-destruc- 
n begins in the mind the moment it ceases to work 
here is no power in heaven or on earth that can save 

n idle brain from deterioration, no power that can 
ike aman strong and vigorous unless he obeys the 
itural laws of his life, written in his very constitution 

‘ork, steady, persistent, with a purpose, with zeal, 
ih enthusiasm, with a love for it, is the only 

g that can save a man from the disgrace of 

ng a nobody. Work isthe inexorable law of growth. 

ere is no getting away from it. 

rhe time will come when an able-bodied man who 

; the nerve, the insulting presumption, to try to get 
| the good things out of the world and give nothing 

return will be looked upon as a monstrosity, an 

my to civilization, and will be ostracized by all de- 
it people 

The youth who thinks he is going to go through this 
orld on what somebody else has produced or done, 
d still develop into the highest type of a man, is 
ttempting to fight against his Maker. The very laws 
f the universe have made it forever impossible. Leave 

vast, living, complicated machine idle, if you will, 

y to divert it to some other use, try to make a pleasure 
ichine out of it when it was intended for a work 
ichine, but all nature protest 
One of the most demoralizing conditions of our 
1erican civilization to-day is found in the influence 
the idle rich—great human drones, who r 

rk, but who demand the best products 

en’s labor and brain 

I have heard rich fathers boast that necessity was the 





+ 


to 


efuse 


other 





uur which made men of them, which gave them the 
resight, the stamina, the shrewdness, the creative 
wwer, the ability necessary to make and protect their 
ne; and yet they turn right around and leave a 
*to a son, which is likely to ta v his en 
to take the spring out of his ambition, to rob him 
the zest, the enthusiasm which can ly come from 
help. 
No man is so rich, no matter how honestly he got his 
ey, as to be able to confer immunity from work 
on his offspring. The very nature of things, the 





ternal law of the universe has made it forever impos- 
ble for you to transfer the stamina, the vigorous man- 
od, the stability, the character, everything that is of 


real value which you have gained in your struggle to 
get on in the world, to your son or daughter. Your 
offspring owes a debt to civilization which goes back of 
the parent. It is implanted by the Creator in his very 
constitution. It is ihe condition of his development. 
Itis the inevitable price of manhood. 

No, there are some things you rich fathers can not do 
for your boy. There is a law of nature which pro- 
hibits it, an omnipotent principle which protests 
against It. 

If a phrenologist should examine the heads of the 
idle, grown-up sons of rich men, he would find very 
marked deficiercies, an underdevelopment of nearly all 
of the qualities which make strong men. He would 
usually find selfishness very largely developed; self- 
reliance, originaliiy, inventiveness, resourcefulness, and 
all the other qualities which are drawn out and strength- 
ened only by self-help and the struggle to make one’s 
way in the world, very small. 

If he should compare them with the heads of their 
self-made fathers, he would find very marked inferior- 
ity, so great that there would apparently be no relation- 
ship between the owners of the heads. The contrast 
would be as great as that between the hard, tough, firm 
fiber of the mountain oak and the fiber of the soft, 
spongy sapling which never struggled with the storm 
and tempest because sheltered by surrounding trees. 

How little a father realizes that it is one of the cruel- 
est things he could do to his boy to practically rob him 
of the opportunity of making a real man of himself, of 
developing qualities which make strength, power, which 
build vigorous, stalwart manhood! 

There is something about the actual making of one’s 
way in the world, ‘of burning behind one all bridges 
which others have built, throwing away all crutches 
and refusing to lean, to be boosted, refusi 1g all assist- 
ance and standing erect upon one’s own feet, thinking 
his own thoughts, fighting his own battles, bringing out 
his own latent possibilities by actual exercise, bringing 
into action every bit of one’s inventiveness, resource- 
fulness, ingenuity and orizinality, tact, that makes a 
man strong, vigorous, and stalwart, which indicates that 
this is the normal life of a man, the only life which can 
develop the true man. 

The army of inefficients, the namby-pambies, the 
dressed-up nobodics, with soft hands and softer heads, 
who are expert only in saying “silly nothings to silly 
vomen,” or in the practice of some useless fad, the 
-nothings’”’? everywhere, ought to convince 
you that there is no way of getting something for no:hing. 
If you will not do a man’s work, if you will not pay 
a man’s price for manhood, you will be only an apology 
fora man. Of course, vou can live the life of the idle 
if you will. If you are the son of a foolish rich father, 

o one may be able to hinder you; but you must take 
the idler’s reward. You must pay the penalty of your 
choice and be a noboly. 

You must go through life branded with the shame, 
labeled with the weakness, marked with the de- 
formidies of idlenes Your enjoyment will be a 
selfish, coarse, animal pleasure, not the higher joy, 
the higher satisfaction which cone from doing the 
work of a real man in the world 
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The Spirit's 


‘ 
j Te Spirit said © Wri ind I wrot 
A letter consoling and kind 
[ sent it regretfully forth, 
But, borne on the wings of the wind, 
It reached a sad home and it gladdened a soul 
And helped it to patient control. 
The Spirit said ‘‘Speak,’" and I spoke 
Iwas only a« omforting word; 
rhe face of the listener grew bright, 
| The heart's inner feelings seemed stirred 
All painful anxiety melted away 
My word was the sunlight's bright ray 
The Spirit said ‘‘ Sing,’ and I sang 
My voice scemed so weak as I thought 
} The words in the song were so sweet 
| My singing I counted for naught 
But the weary one listened, enraptured to hear, 
| And whispered, ‘‘ The angels seem near 


Promptings &y EDITH M. RUSSELL 


The Spirit said ‘‘ Play,"” and I played 
Twas only a simple refrain; 
No classical music so grand 
\ ballad exceedingly plain; 
The listener remarked with her face all aglow, 
My love played that song long ago.”’ 


4 


The Spirit said ‘‘Work.’’ My small acts 
Seemed drops in the ocean of work 
So little accomplished had I 
Yet ‘twas not my duty to shirk; 
But the gmail service done lightened labor for some, 
And helped them in duties to come. 


Lhe Spirit said ‘‘Give,"’ and I gave 
it seemed but the poor widow's mite; 
| wished in my heart it were more, 
Regretting my income was slight, 
But it helped on Life's journey a brother forlorn 
And hastened his night into morn. 


























The trade discount 
from our wholesale ¢a- 
talog not only to those who 
buy for cash but also to those who buy 
on terms. Do not buy a diamond or 
other jewelry until you have seen the 
Marshall catalog and compared prices. 


Special 


Offer on Diamonds 



















$3.30 a Month 


ring in Belcher setting—a fine Marshall “F” grade 
diamond, far better than the so-called “highest 
grade” diamonds carried by most jewelers. Total 
price only: $33.00. Net cash price: $30.36. 


The all-diamond cluster (*8.50a month). the beautiful Tiffany 
ring and other special oifers are described in our circulars 





Remember — Comparisons prove — we send on ap- 
proval prepaid —no money doun— you risk abso- 
lutely nothing in ordering on approval. 
for free catalog. Every careful 
Write Today buyer of diamonds and other 
jewelry ought to read 1:.18 catalog before pure! as.ng. Valu- 
able information without charge. Do not buy until you 
have read the Marshal! catalog and compared prices. Write 
today for the free catalog. Write at once. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, Inc. 


+ W.S. Hype, JR., President 4.8. TrRvuE Secretary 
108 State Street, Suite 507 Chicago, IL. 

























THE IMPROVED 


ton 
Garter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


= The Name is 


cyan aa stamped on every e 
\ | loop — 
/ The 


} CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 

LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 


SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 


PAIR = 
WARRANTED 
oe ALWAYS EASY 


~~ 




















THE 20th CENTURY OPPORTUNITY 
AUTOMOBILE KNOWLEDGE 


Means Money in Your Pocket 


We are the only ool that provides complete, practical, money 
earning and money ving training by mail, in operating, repairing, 
constructing and designing every kind of motor vehicle. 


ITt’S EASY 

to drive a Motor-Car, to operate the Steering Wheel. Levers and 
Pedals; but you can never bea competent. chanffenr. never be safe on 
the road, never able to give your antomohile proper care unless you 
have a thorough knowledge of motor-vehicle constrnetion and mech 
anism. Our system offers the only practical method of learning. 
Finishing lessons on the road or in our shops if desired. Our Employ- 
ment Bureau procures lucrative positions for onr graduates. 


HIGH SALARIES PAID 
to Chanffenrs, Drivers, Antomobile Engineers, Mechanics. Repairmen 
and Designers. 50.000 motor vehicles sold inthe United tates this year 
Greater produetion in 1907 creating great demand for competent anto- 
mobile men. Write for terms with free sample of Lesson Paper, 
Dictionary of Motoring Terms.etc. Address CORRESPONDENCE St HOOL 
OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEEKIAG, Suite 8065 Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 
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Let us Send You this 
Two-Horn 


DUPLE 


Phonograph 
On Trial 


Direct trom our 
Factory to your 
own Home. 














Each Horn is 30 inches long with 
a 17 inch bell. 
An Entirely New Principle in 
Phonographs 
—Two vibrating diaphragms to reproduce the 
sound. 
—Two horns to amplify and multiply all the 
sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 
—No tension spring and no a arm to cause 
harsh, discordant mechanical sounds. 


—Consequently, the Duplex produces a sweeter 
tone and greater volume of music than any 
other phonograph and is absolutely free from 
all metallic sounds. 


Size of cabinet, 18 inches 
by 14 by 10 inches high. 








Double Volume of Sound. 


"THE Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect the 
vibrations and get all the sound from both sides of the 
diaphragm 
Be 





ise the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has two 
vibrating diaphragins and twe horns (as you see) to aimplily 
the sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 

fhe Duplex, therefore. gives you all the music produced— 
with any other you lose one-half. 

Compare the volume of sonnd produced by it with the volume 
of any other—no matter what its price- and judge for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone. 
B! r that is not all, by any means. 

For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more mu- 
sic—a greater volume—but the tone is clearer, sweeter, purer 
and more nearly like the original than is produced by any other 
mechanical means 

By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to dis- 
pense entirely with all springs in the reproduecer. 

The te n spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk the 
diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its jerking 
pull reughens the fine wave groove in the record, and that 
causes the squeaking, squawking, harsh. metallic sound that 


sets your teeth on edge when you hear the old style phonograph. 
In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain perfectly 
smooth—there is nothing to ronghen them—and the result is an 


exact reproduction of the original sound. 


Direct From the Factory. 


W E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex gives 
a double volume of music, of purer, sweeter tone than any 
other ph¢ graph made. We want to prove it at our expense. 
We asi i to let us send you one at our expense—under an 
arrangement mutually satisfactory—for use in your home one 
Ww eek 
Invite neighbors and musical friends to hear it and if 
they d t pronounce it better—in volume and in tone—than the 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., 





Write to-day for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer. 
You'll never regret it. 


151 Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


best old style phonograph, return it at once at our expense. 
That’s a fair offer, but it isn’t all. 

We save you in price exactly $70.15—because we save you all 
the jobbers’, middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. We sell it to you 
at actual factory price. 


added) only 


Sold through dealers the Duplex would cost you at least $100— 
And you get a seven days’ 
trial in your own home—and 


and it would be a bargain at 

that. Bought direct from our 

factory it costs you (one profit Q 5 
* 

under no obligation to keep it : 

if you are not satisfied. You run no risk, for this advertisement 

could not appear in this paper if we did not carry out our proim- 

ises. 


Music in Your Home, 


WITH the Duplex Phonograph you can enjoy a delightful se 

lection of songs, poems, piano, banjo, guitar, or violin 
music, short stories, anecdotes or dialect pieces, all reproduced 
by the marvelous two-horned Duplex with the faultless fidelity 
of an instantaneous photograph. 

You can bring to your family and friends, in all their original 
beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic perform- 
ances of famous artists like Paderewski, D’Aibert, Raoul Pugno, 
and Jan Kubelik. 

Or. you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of a Patti, Melba or Calve, and the great 
dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamango. 

And best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear old 
Joe Jefferson as, with matchless pathos he delivers the lines of 
Rip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation. 


With every Duplex we send Free Six 
6-inch or Three 7-inch Records. 


Please address 
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TY Grows with 
YOUR LIBRARY 
1T FITS ANY SPACE 


Per 


On Approval, Freight Paid, S%ucn $1.00 B227"" $1.75 Bee: 





Sundstrom 


Sectional Bookcase 


Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and universally 
used in the finest homes and offices in every State in the Union. These 
cases are not experiments, but the product of years of undivided atien- 
tion to this one line of manufacture. They are made in our own factory, 
under our own patents, and the entire production is sold direct to the 
home and office. That is the reason we can offer them at such reason- 
able prices. Every book section has non-binding, Glaappesring glass door 
and is highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 


Send for Our Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue No. 22 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. ¥. 


each. 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cahinets. 











Send for catalog 4. 








THE CALCUMETER 


The Standard Desk Adding Machine 


This machine on your desk for totaling deposit slips,expense accounts, ledger 
accounts, etc., will give absolutely correct results and save hours of time usually lost in locating 
errors. Itisthe only durable adding machine that is handy and serviceable. Guaranteed for three 
‘7 years. Price, 915.00 to $30 OO, according to capacity. 20 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. English Model 

farthings into pence, into shillings, into pounds, £5. Architects’ Model —16th of an inch into inches, into feet, $15- 


HERBERT NORTH MORSE, 43 Green Bidg., Trenton, N. J- 











Do You Want a Better Education? 








little work for us. 





VY JE offer a complete course in any school or college to ambitious young men or women who will 
do a We furnish complete instructions and working plans which assure 
success to anyone of average intelligence and energy. 


particulars address ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, Room 803, University Building, New York City. 


The work may be done in spare time. For 














SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Editor’s Cabinet 


[Concluded from page 683] 


brown on top. If the loaves are large they will require 
more time to bake. When the bread is taken from the 
oven set it on a wire stand and leave uncovered til! 
cool, then put in a tin box or stone jar, shutting it up 


closely. 
, © Ssatyt Bice, Rats 
LANGUAGE 


J. J. S., Petersboro.—Esperanto (‘‘ The Hopeful ”’) 
is the new universal language. Such a language must 
be easy to pronounce for the natives of all civilized 
countries. It must, therefore, contain only those 
sounds which are common to all their languages. I: 
must be phonetic—that is to say, each letter must 
have but one sound and every sound must always be 
represented by the same lettez. The grammar must 
be reduced to the utmost simplicity. ‘lhere must be 
no irregular verbs or declensions, and the rules of syn- 
tax must be few and without exceptions. The vocabu- 
lary must be made up, as far as possible, of words or 
roots current in all civilized languages, and easily con- 
vertible from one part of speech to another. All these 
requirements have been met very ingeniously by Dr 
Zamenhoff, the inventor of Esperanto. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained of the American Esperanto 
Association, P. O. box 21, Boulevard Station, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


“ a 


Many Inquirers.—The spelling of the English lan- 
guage is said to waste fifteen per cent. of all books and 
papers, by reason of its silent and arbitrary letters 
The useless labor involved in writing them, setting up 
the type and reading the n, together with the waste of 
ink, paper, type, etc., amounts to many millions of dol- 
lars annually. But the worst waste is that of children’s 
time in school. Two years, at least, of every child’s 
life might be saved for useful work or play if English 
were written as it is pronounced. The _philologists 
assure us that there is no danger that phonetic spelling 
will obscure the etymology of words. Some years agc 
the National Educational Association, the Americar 
Philological Association, and the Modern Languag: 
Association expressed themselves strongly on this point 
and appointed a joint committee to report on a pho- 
netic alphabet. Later, they made common cause wit! 
similar bodies in England. 

While there is no scholar of note in favor of retair 
ing the present orthography, it is generally deemed 
best not to make sweeping changes, but to proceed 
gradually. ‘Thus, the reform ordered by Presiden: 
Roosevelt for public documents is limited to a few 
points, such as omitting u in “mould,” ue in “ dema- 
gogue,” ugh in‘ though”’ and in “ thorough,” and spell 
ing ed with ¢ when it has that sound, as, “blest 
“curst,” and “mixt.”” It is my opinion that this re 
form is in the right direction and deserves genera} 


acceptance. EY 
THE DRAMA 


M. S., San Francisco. If you really feel that acting 
is the only profession you are fitted for and could be 
happy in, and are prepared to do the hard work an 
concentrated study you write of, I should recommend 
your entering yourself as a pupil in some really first 
class reputable school of acting, of which there are 
several existent in this country. The addresses of 
some which are conducted upon a thoroughly busines: 
and strictly honorable basis will be furnished you upon 
application to the Editor’s Cabinet. If, however, it is 
not possible for you to spare the time for a dramati: 
school, familiarize yourself thoroughly with the works 
of the greatest dramatists. Try and determine in you: 
own mind what style of part or character seems bes! 
suited to you; select from among the standard play 
characters that seem to fill that bill, study them car 
fully, analyzing the character fron beginning to enc 
and putting yourseli into the place of that characte: 
Say to yourself, ‘‘ How should I think, act, feel, if | 
were that individual, and if I were placed in a positior 
analagous to that of the character in the play?” Yo 
must disassociate yourself from your own nature 
entirely and conceive what would be a totally differen 
temperament and character and endeavor to embody 
that new character. 

After you have either finished the course in the 
dramatic school or perfected yourself by home study 
I would advise your applying to some well-know: 
stage manager or actor, requesting them to hear you 
rehearse some scene from a play, acting it to the best 
of your ability, and doing therein just what you con 
ceive should be the way in which that scene should be 
rendered on the professional stage, and then abide by 


the judgment of that person. /. 
gy Win Re bow 
» ~ 


No sermon can be as eloquent as a heroic life. 
“If you do not like a man, what is the use of 
telling him so? It only makes him dislike you.”’ 


. . 
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The Policy Holder’s War 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 
[Concluded from page 668] 


were not as clearly and exactly defined as they should 
have been, and this gave McCurdy the power to treat 
the company, in a large measure, as the personal prop- 
erty of himself and his family, and, within certain 
general limitations, to use the funds very much as he 
pleased. That he exceeded even the liberal authority 
given him, according to charges now made, was due 
largely to the failure to place upon any one the definite 
responsibility for checking these excesses, and no one 
hose to assume it. That there were officials or com- 
mittees that could have done it does not meet this 
requirement; men are notoriously slow to interfere with 
the established order of things for which they are not 
held directly responsible, especially when there is no 
immediate menace in a continuation of existing condi- 
ions, and it must be remembered that the company 
was prosperous and that the method of procedure that 
nade such use of the funds possible had the sanction 
f custom. This is not an apology, but an explanation, 
and is intended merely to show wherein there was a 
nost serious flaw in the system under which many de- 
iils of the business of the company were conducted— 
i flaw that had the weight of tradition in the offices. 

The new by-laws aim specifically at the correction of 
his evil. There is now no man, from the president 
jown, who has the power to disburse any money with- 
ut the direct authorization of some committee—an 
,suthorization that makes the committee as directly 

responsible for the expenditure as the official who signs 
he voucher. The money is not even availble for dis- 
yursement by the official until the particular committee 

yr his department has made an appropriation for the 
jurpose, and the voucher has to show that the expend- 

iture was thus authorized. There is, therefore, on 
hance of evading responsibility in the matter, and 
10 Opportunity for individual recklessness, to put it 
nildly, in the handling of the funds. Then, as a fur- 
ther check, a complete monthly statement of all trans- 
ictions is made to the board of trustees, and I was 
issured that it is the purpose to make the annual 
statements clearer and more comprehensive than has 
been customary. 

““We want to make this company an open book to 
yur policy holders,”’ said Mr. Warren; ‘“‘we aim totake 
hem into our confidence and tell them as clearly and 
ully as possible what is being done with their money. 
An annual report or a financial statement too often is 
more noteworthy for what it conceals than for what it 
eveals, and our purpose is to exactly reverse this and 
nake our reports and statements plain and complete.” 

Still, as I have remarked before, I was not interested 
in any general outline or promise of reform, but only 
n the details of what actually has been done, so I 
assed on to items that were capable of immediate 
lemonstration. 

To supplement the restrictions placed upon the offi- 
ers by this new method of handling the funds through 
ouchers directly authorized by committee action, the 

temptation of the big cash reserve has been removed. 
Not only is a check placed upon the officials, and di- 
rect, unavoidable responsibility placed upon the com- 
nittees and, through them, upon the entire board of 
trustees, but even the money that gave the opportunitics 
for financial sleight-of-hand is no longer there. Of the 
$22,000,000 to $23,000,000 that was formerly kept in 
yanks and trust companies at two per cent. interest, 
$20,000,000 has been put in term investments, leaving 
nly a moderate and necessary sum on deposit. 

The importance of this in the way of eliminating the 
possibility of a repetition of many of the old scandals 
an hardly be overestimated. ‘The money is no longer 
available to trust companies at two per cent. and, 
through them, to interested officials for large and re- 
munerative operations; it is no longer possible to virtu- 
ally command success for such an institution by giving 
it immense deposits of the insurance company’s money, 
for the money has ceased to be available in that way. 
It is only necessary to recall what I said about syndi- 
ate and similar operations in the preceding article in 
order to understand how completely this has cut off 
many of the opportunities for personal profit through 
the use of the company’s idle cash. The item of idle 
ash has disappeared. 

Of course, it is understood that this so-called “idle 
ash” was far from being continuously idle. The 
keeping of so large a fund on deposit was defended on 
the ground that it enabled the company to take advan- 
tage of sudden opportunities for lucrative investment, 
and this is undoubtedly true in theory. A part of this 
money was used for collateral loans, the rate for which 
varies greatly and is sometimes very high. There are 
also occasional opportunities for getting first-class 
securities at sacrifice prices, and the man with the 
ready cash is the one who can take advantage of them. 
But it frequently happened, in these cases, that the in- 
surance company got the trust company’s two per cent., 
and that somebody else got the rest. Anyhow, since 
the investment of this idle money there has been a gain 
in the net income from investments, during five months, 
of over $800,000. So something more than the mere 
removal of the temptation has been secured. 

Another very serious evil that has been eliminated 
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LIFE-INSURANCE 
eWITHOUT 
AGENTS 


First, horseless carriages; then 
wireless telegraphy; and zow, 
agentless life insurance. 

It simply Aad to come—the 
people demanded it. 

Write for the low rates on old- 
line policies issued by the 











‘a 
‘ gome 


AWN 
LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK 


Rates will be sent by mail only—the Club has no agents 


The Club is a regular old-line company operating under a perpetual charter from the State of New York 
and accepts business from applicants throughout the country. 


The Club maintains on all policies the fu// egal reserve required by the high standard of the Stateof NewYork. 
It also maintains the Contingency Surplus Reserve designated by the new statutes of the State. 

For the further protection of policy holders the Club keeps on deposit with the State the sum of $100,000.00, 
The Club reserves increase as its policies increase, and the Club policies are therefore as secure as those of 
any other old-line company, old or new, mutual or stock. 

It reaches the people direct, by advertising and correspondence. 

no branch offices are necessary. 
Receives Applications for Policies by mail 
Arranges Medical Examinations by mail 
Sends Policies anywhere (on approval) by mail 


Insurance is taken out vo/untari/y—just the way a vast number of people like to do it. They keep the 
agent’s commission in their own pockets and thus get 


HIGHEST GRADES OF INSURANCE 
LOWEST PREMIUM RATES 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY DEPOSITS 


No other company offers similar inducements, conveniences and economies. 


No soliciting agents are employed and 





PREMIUM RATES FOR $1000 (AGE 30) 


Policies non-forfeitable and participating in profits of the Club. | Non-participating. 











ECONOMY LIFF. ECONOMY LIFE. ECONOMY ENDOWMENT. STRAIGHT LIFE. 
Partially paid up in 20 years Fully paid up in 20 years Maturing in 20 years With surrender values 
BOOREMIY,.....0020<0cedn8 Aye eae $2.47 | Monthly.............. Os.80 1 Monthily...00 sccescacs $1.50 











Premiums may also be paid quarterly, semi-annually or annually, in which case the usual bank discount is allowed. 
‘ounger ages, less; older ages, more ; but never so little as mow, while your age is just what it is. 








In your first letter please do not fail to answer the two following questions : 
1. What is your occupation! 
2. What is the exact date of your birth? 


Address LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW YORK (Success Section 1!) 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


Operating more than | 2,000 miles of Railway east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
COMPRISING THE 


New York Central & Hudson River | 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern | 
Big Four Route | 

Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany Pittsburg & Lake Erie - 

Lake Erie & Western 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
Lake Ene, Alliance & Wheeling 

New York & Ottawa and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of ‘‘America’s Winter Resorts,’’ send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, | 
Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 
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Have 


OTM aW o> dha) 





Is your 
bath room, 
bed room, or 
spare room always 
as warm and cozy as 
you would like it? There 
need not bea cold room in the 
house if you own a PERFECTION 
Oil Heater. This is an oil heater 
which means what its name implies—PER- 
FECTION. Produces intense heat without smoke 
or smell because equipped with smokeless device—no 
trouble, no danger. Easily carried around from room 
to room. Handle never gets hot. You cannot turn 
the wick too high or too low. Easy and simple to care 
for asalamp. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


Equipped with Smokeless Device 


\ 


mament to the home. It is made in two styles—Nickel and Japan trimmings. Oil fount 
beautifully embossed. Holds four quarts of oil and burns eight to nine hours. Do not be 
satisfied with anything but a PERFECTION Oil Heater. If you cannot get heater from 


r dealer write to nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


is @ 


you 
The is the best lamp for all-round household use. It is a lamp 
aA av) cf unexcelled Eaht- iving power. Stand and oil fount 
amp solid metal nickel plated. No glass except chimney and 
shade. ‘The safest lamp you can buy. Suitable for library, 


dining room, parlor or bed room. Latest improved burner. Ask for the 


Lamp at your dealer's. If you cannot get it from your dealer wnite to nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


RAYO 






















The 
Right 
Tool 


in the 
Right 
Place 


What do you do when a door sticks, or when you want a shelf put up, 
or a curtain pole sawed off? 











Have yeu all the tools necessary for the numberless jobs about the — , 
house, and are they all keen and sharp and always in perfect condition? fy 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


are made of handsomely finished natural oak, hand rubbed and con- 
tain just the selection of tools for practical purposes. Every tool isa 





Sere 





ape meteaatiin 







Keen Kutrer and fully guaranteed. Each tool has its own place i: 
so that it is always where you can l2y your hand on it and is easily tl 
kept in perfect condition. ta 

L 





Ask us to send you handsomely illustrated catalogue showing 
our complete line of Keen Kurrer Cabinets; then select the 
Cabinet containing the assortment of tools you want and your dealer 
will supply you. If not, write us and give us your dealer's name. 
This booklet contains Cabinets from $8.50 to $50.00, according to 
assortment of tools. A postal will bring it. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
















































SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


was the insane struggle for new business at any cost. 
In theory the company that does the largest business 
should be able to do it at the smallest proportional 
cost, but it does not work out that way when more is 
paid for new business than the business is worth 
There was a very ill-advised and expensive ambition 
among the big companies to show the largest tota! 
The American people like big things, and enormous 
assets, combined with a wonderful and ever-increasing 
showing in the total of risks carried, was something 
with which to conjure in the advertising. It will b. 
recalled how prominently these mag ificent figures were 
displayed in the effort to capture prospecuve policy 
holders. But it takes no deep knowledge of finance 
to understand that unprofitable business must be don: 
at the expense of that which is profitable, and anyor 
can see the injustice of that. A company has no right 
to use your money and my money in a campaign fo: 
business that is confessedly unremunerative. Not on): 
are we taxed to secure that which is of no value to us 
but we are taxed again to cover the losses incurred. | 
have heard it seriously argued that a company has mn 
right to use the money of policy holders to secure new 
business of any description—that it should cut out a 
advertising and promotion work, using its funds sole) 
for the administration of business already in hanc 
and rely upon the record thus made to bring it mor 
through the enthusiastic mouth-to-mouth indorsement: 
by its satisfied patrons—but that is foolish and shor: 
sighted. Profitable new business is of distinct benef 
to the old policy holder, and every reasonable effort \ 
secure it, so long as it still leaves it profitable, is nc 
only permissible but even morally obligatory upon th 
management. 

The old trouble was that the craze for new busines 
for grand totals, led to expenditures in excess of it 
value, and in this another opportunity was opened | 
the grafter. ‘There were exorbitant commissions, an 
there were “allowances.”’ ‘This item of “ allowance 
was one of the grievous scandals in the dealings wi 
Charles H. Raymond & Co., but particular aitentic 
has been directed to that affair only because the alloy 
ances were much larger than in some other cases. T! 
practice of making these extra payments, ostensibly t 
cover the extra cost of securing business, was far fro: 
being unusual. They were supposed to cover, an 
doubtless did cover, printing, advertising, traveling e» 
penses, stationery and other supplies, and extra offi: 
expenses. There is reason to believe that they muc 
more than covered all these items in some cases. A: 
any rate, this practice gave wonderiul opportunities {c 
graft, in addition to making new business cost mor 
than it was worth in many instances. 

The new administration has ended this evil by cu: 
ting off allowances and putting the business on 
straight commission basis in heretofore unprofitab 
territory. In some places the agencies have been di 
continued, owing to conditions that made the busines 
secured prohibitively costly; in some others the can 
paign for new business has been abandoned, but th 
company still takes what is offered on a straight con 
mission basis; everywhere the commissions have bec: 
brought wihin reasonable bounds. In effect, thi 
word has gone out: ‘‘ We do not want new busine 
just because it is new; we only want it when we ca: 
secure it upon terms that will make it generally profit 
able.” 

At the time I made my investigation these agen 
changes were still in progress, and new ones wer 
under consideration, so it would be hardly possible t 
take them up in detail, even if I had the room. M 
Dexter, superintendent of agencies, and Mr. Ro 
knecht, of the foreign department, went over the sul 
ject with me, explaining the circumstances of ea! 
case, and, for the most part, each case had to be co: 
sidered separately. It was often a matter of local coi 
ditions that made certain agency changes advisabl: 
and the resulting status of affairs differed with the di! 
ferent places. An agency might be withdrawn in on 
place, and in another it would be leit with restricte: 
powers. Much of the foreign field, especially, was in 
transition state, and a complete adjustment to the new 
system and the new theory of acceptable business ca 
not be secured immediately. This much, however, i 
clear: The agency expenses have been materially redu: 
ed, and the item of unprofitable business, merely design: 
to swell the grand total, has been cut out entirel) 
Recall the Raymond case, and you will see how co: 
plete a check that puts upon one form of graft. 
was the wild extravagance in the striving for big fi 
ures that gave the Raymond firm iis opportunity.‘ 
these agency reforms—reduction of commissions an 
the elimination of improper allowances—have a dire: 
connection with the old scandals, and are certainly 
most important safeguard for the future. 

The efforts to recover money improperly taken « 
expended are significant and instructive, also, and th 
Raymond firm figures largely in this. Mest of thes: 
suits have been discussed fully in the daily press, bu 
it may be well to summarize them briefly here. 

Actions have been begun against Richard A. M: 
Curdy for the recovery of a total of $3,370,341.66, { 
the loss of which by the company he is held to be re 
sponsible through “ unfaithfulness and neglect in th: 
discharge of his duties.’ The items are as follows: 

Political contributions since January 1, 1885, which ar 
alleged to be unlawful and improvident, made withou: 
authorization by the company, and beyond its lawfu 
powers as a corporation—$292, 500. 
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An increase of $50,000 a year in his own salary, from 
june I, 1901, to the date of his retirement, which is said 
to have been taken from the company without proper au- 
thority —$225,000. 

The sums drawn by the committee on expenditures 
during the last six years of his presidency, the improper 
use of which he could and should have known and pre- 
vented— $600, ooo. 

The sums, in excess of any reasonable compensation, 
paid to Charles H. Raymond and Company during the 
years when his son and his son-in-law were connected 
with the firm, and for which he is held responsible because 
of his ‘‘lack of faithfulness and vigilance ''—$1, 250,000. 

The sums, in excess of any reasonable compensation, 
drawn by lis son, Robert H. McCurdy, during the time 
the latter was superintendent of the foreign department— 
$1,002, 841.66. 

These items, for the most part, are also covered by 
other suits that include among the defendants the 
others interested. The two McCurdys, Louis A. The- 
bau, and Charles H. Raymond are sued jointly and 
accused of conspiracy in the Raymond and Company 
case, there is a suit against Raymond and Thebaud 
for $500,000 of allowances that are termed “‘ practical 
yraiuities,’’ wholly unauthorized and illegal; and Robert 
H. McCurdy is included in a separate suit to recover 
the excessive commissions paid him as superintendent 
of the foreign department. 

Further, there are suits against Robert A. Grannis 
and Walter R. Gillette, the former vice presidents, for 
wercharges and padded bills permitted; against the 
members of the committee on expenditures for money 
inlawfully used; and against Andrew C. Field, who is 
aid to have handled much of the money from the 
‘confidential fund.””,. The members of the committee 
m expenditures against whom action has been taken 
ire Robert Olyphant, James T. Holden, and Charles E 
Miller, and, in one case, Maria Amelia Herrick, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Jacob Hobart Herrick, is 
included. Herrick, now deceased, was a former mem- 
ver of the committee, his place being taken by Miller. 

The action against Gillette is for an accounting for 
arge sums previously drawn on vouchers approved by 
the committee on expenditures, and placed in_ his 
hands. A considerable part of the money so drawn 
vas given to Gillette and other officers for alleged con 
tidential uses. Gillette has voluntarily repaid $8,000, 
stated by him to be the balance of this money not ex- 
pended; but, it is alleged, he has failed to account for 
the sums expended. This action incidentally asks for 
in accounting for the losses suffered by reason of his 
negligence as an officer and trustee. His counsel has 
made a motion to separate these alleged causes of ac- 
tion, and this motion is still pending 

This serves to call attention to a misapprehension 
that has arisen in the minds of policy holders and others 
in relation to some of the legal proceedings that have 
been taken. This was explained to me quite fully by 
James McKeen, who was associated with Charles E. 
Hughes in prosecuting the legislative investigation and 
whose presence now at the head of the law department 
of the company ought to be an assurance of its absolute 
good faith in the prosecution of all offenders. Accord- 
ing to Mr. McKeen, Mr. Choate thought that several 
of the actions begun against various defendants by ser- 
vice of process need not be prosecuted, as the claims 
were covered by other actions. In consequence, some 
were discontinued. This led to the absurd statement 
thnt some of the suits against McCurdy had been 
abandoned. Asa matter of fact, the suits already be- 
gun cover all cases where there is a reasonable basis 
for action, and investigations are proceeding with a 
view to bringing suit against all others who may be 
lable. At the beginning certain actions were begun, 
the points of which were incorporated in new and more 
comprehensive suits that later developments justified, 
and it thus became unnecessary to continue some of the 

Id ones. It is stated with the utmost emphasis that 
every action thus apparently abandoned was covered 
fully by some other proceeding 

In many cases of this kind attempts have been made 
/y corporations to bring a single suit making all delin- 
quent parties defendants. In this instance, however, 
Mr. Choate deemed it wiser to bring a considerable 
number of separate actions, although in some, where 
the facts made this course expedient, several defendants 
have been joined. While it has not been possible to 
serve some of the defendants, owing to their absence 
from the state or other causes, it is, nevertheless, true 
that nearly all of them have been served or have ap- 
peared, and the actions are being pressed as earnestly 
as possible. Legal procedure is notoriously slow, and 
this, combined with the facts just given, appears to be 
the only foundation for the rumors circulated that the 
company was abandoning, or becoming lukewarm in, 
the prosecution of the old officers. 

The suit against Grannis is similar to the one against 
McCurdy, in which there are allegations of negligence 
and misfeasance in the approval of vouchers for im- 
proper payments and for participating in the making 
of political contributions, etc. There is also a suit 
against L. W. Lawrence, through whom supplies are 
said to have been purchased and paid for at exorbitant 
rates, and he is likewise charged with being a partici- 
pant in the conspiracy under which bogus vouchers 
were used for drawing money from the company. 

The claim of the present management, it seems to 
me, amply justified by the facts given, is that it has 
made an enviable record in ending old abuses along 
the lines of extravagance and graft, in providing effect- 

















parorithiing out, 
~ the Furrows of Care 


Tense, modern life with its business concentration and 
exacting social duties brings lines of age to many men 
prematurely. To look older than one is, is a handicap in both 


business and society. It brings the ‘‘shelf’ so much nearer. Men can 
retain theirfresh, well-groomed appearance by an occasional massage with 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


This will smooth out ‘the furrows of care,” take away the tense, drawn set of 
the muscles that makes the furrows, soften the skin, cleanse the pores, flex the 
muscles, and make the- flesh firm and plastic, the skin smooth, ruddy and 
athletic-looking. Thousands of men use Pompeian Massage Cream simply 
as a matter of cleanliness—to get rid of the pore-dirt that washing ,cannot 
remove. Others use it to take away after-shaving soreness. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


and our illustrated book on Facial Massage, showing how to keep the skin in 
a natural, healthy condition, {ree from blackheads and other imperfections. 


Ladies appreciate Pompeian Massage Cream because it gives a bright, clear 
complexion, by stimulating the circulation, and keeping the pores Jree Jrom dust 
and dirt, which mere soap and water only partially remove. 


We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible. Do not accepta 
substitute for Pompeian under any circumstances. ]f your dealer does not heep 
it, we will send a soc. or $1.00 jar of the Cream, postpaid, on receipt 
ot price. 


Pompeian Mfg. Co., 40 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pompeian Massage Soap is a delight to any one 
wio appreciates a socp «f tie very 
highest quality. 
This is 
the jar the 
barber buys 


This is the 
jar the druggist 
selisfor home use. 














Price (Nickel ) 


$6.00 







Quality 
Counts First 


NY 









in the selection of a revolver. In case of emergency H.&R. 
: : 5 : Greatest 
your life may depend upon its accuracy and the Revolver 


value for 
the 


quickness and certainty of its action. 
: money 


H. & R. Hammerless Revolvers 


are weapons that can always be depended on, no matter how suddenly they may be called upon. 
Simplicity of construction, perfect safety, absolute reliability in action and superior accuracy are the 
qualities which characterize them. With proper care they last a life time. Cannot be fired except by 
pulling the trigger, insuring against accidental discharge. Rigid inspection before leaving the factory 
insures against flaws or defects of any kind. Has independent cylinder stop. The automatic sheli- 
ejecting device makes reloading easy. Don't be tempted by low price into buying a cheap and inferior 
revolver, when you can buy an ‘*H. & R.” Hammerless Revolver, 32 or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3-inch 
barrrel, nickel-plated, for $6.00. Made also with 4, 5 and 6-inch barrels. 
Sold by dealers in reliable sporting goods. 
If your dealer doesn't keep them, we will ship direct prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send for catalogue of our Revolvers and Single Guns. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 227 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


























ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS earn 
© $100 a week. Send for free booklet, 
* MONEY IN DRAWING;” tells how we 
E 4 teach illustrating by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women sneceed as well as men. 
ING THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 





MUSIC LESSONS £33." FREE 


It tells how to learn to play anyinstrument. Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write American 
School of Music, 232 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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The Editor’s Chat 


“How I Fooled My Boss” 


N a street car recently I overheard a fine-looking 
young man of about twenty-one, telling two com- 
panions how he managed to cheat his employer out of 
an hour and a half’s time every day for over a year. 
This is the substance of what he said: 

He was out a great deal with the boys and got, on 
an average. only about five and a half hours’ sleep a 
night. This not being sufficient, he managed to sleep 
an hour and a half each day during business hours. 

He went on to describe a large door situated just 
back of the private office in the store, which, when 
open, cut off quite a little corner of space in such a 


way that he could seclude himself there without dan- 
ger of being seen. In this secluded corner, seated ina 
chair, he took a nap of an hour and a half each day, 


Several of the other clerks knew about this retreat, 
and they took turns during the day, <o that some one 
of them was resting or sleeping there most of the day. 

One of his companions asked the young man how he 

managed to avoid detection. He replied that the door 
opened into a passageway, and was never closed in 
the daytime ; that the boss never had occasion to look 
behind it, and that he would not be likely to miss one 
clerk among so many ; and thatevenif he did, there was 
always someone who would give the signal. So to- 
gether the young men managed to cheat their employer 
out of the equivalent of one man’s entire time. 
I had been admiring this young man’s striking ap- 
pearance before he told his story. He had a splendid 
head, and a very strong face, and I had said to myself, 
“ How I wish I could tell that young man what great 
possibilities are before him if he is only equal to his 
opportunity.’’ Yet, on the very threshold of his career 
he was systematically cheating his employer, and glory- 
ing in his cleverness in doing it. 

Think of a young man with such possibilities boast- 

ing of stealing an hour 

: —___.. and a half’s time a day 

| Wiz = without detection ! 

This young man 

| would probably have 

| been horrified at the 

mere suggestion of 

stealing the value of 

an hour and a half’s 

work out of his em- 

ployer’s money drawer, 

but he was really doing 

the same thing. He 

thought he was getting 

the best of it, but was 
he? 

. Did he realize that 

Just plain theft every time he prac- 

a tised this deception he 

was taking, infinitely 

more out of himself than out of his employer, that he 











was putting an indelible stain upon his name, branding 
an indeli scar upon his character ? 

Did he realize that he was forming a habit which 
would blunt his ability to distinguish between right 


and wrong; that every deception he practised on his 
employ ould make another and a larger one more 
possible and easier; that familiarity with wrong would 


dull his conscience until the hideousness of the sin no 
longer acted as a deterrent to other wrongs ? 

There are tens of thousands of men in the great fail- 
ure army to-day, who thought they were getting the 
best of their employer in their younger days because 
they clippel their hours, shirked their work. They 
thought they were going to get on in the world just as 
you do; but, before they realized, it they had fas- 


tened upon themselves the habit of cheating, of deceiv- 


ing, until they gradually become so dishonest that they 
not only were not promoted, but either lost their posi- 
tions, as well, or, when they started in business fcr 
themselves, lost their credit, their standing, the confi- 
dence of others and gradually went to the wall, or 
landed in the penitentiary. 

The thief thinks that he is the richer for his theft, 
but he is gaining the worst kind of poverty, because 
what he loses by the theft is infinitely greater than the 
insignificant value of what he gets. He may hase 


gained a few dollars, but he has los: a great slice of his 
self-respect, he has lost that which all the money in the 


world can never restore. There is a smirch on his es- 
cutcheon, a stain on his character which all the seas 
can nut wash out 

Just compare the little advantage which you think 


you get from stealing your employer’s time with the 
infinite satisfaction which would come to you from the 
consciousness of being loyal to him, true to his inter- 
ests, true to yourself! 

Think how mean and contemptible and humiliated 
you would feel if your daily theft were to be discov- 
ered! Then your employer’s confidence would be. gone 
forever. You never could recover it. He might try to 
forget your sin, but he never would. The chances are 
you would be discharged, and this thing which may 


seem so small to you, may follow you through life and 
trip you up everywhere you go. 

But the fact that others may know of your theft is 
insignificant in comparison with the fact that you your- 
self can never forget it; that you never can think quite 
as much of yourself again. 

There is no one thing so necessary for one’s real ad- 
vancement in life as a thorough self-respect. You 
must think well of yourself, or others will not respect 
you. And you can not think well of yourself when 
you know you are a scoundrel, when you know that 
you are systematically cheating your employer. 


° . ° * 


The Imperious “ Must” 


HAT does the world not owe to that imperious 
“must,’—that strenuous’ effort which we make 
when driven to desperation, when all outside help has 
been cut off and we are forced to call upon all that is 
within us to extricate ourselves from an unfortunate 
sitution. 

Many of the greatest things in the world have been 
accomplished under the stress of the impell- 
ing ‘‘must,’”’—merciless in its lashings and 
proddings to accomplishment. ie) 

Thomas Erskine, whom Lord Campbell (:*:: 
pronounced the greatest advocate and most \ 
consummate forensic orator that ever lived, 
began his legal career under many discour- 
agements. ‘Though he had a sublime self- 
confidence, which was itself a prophecy of 
success, yet he fought the battle of life for 
many years against great odds. His father’s 





do you see in it, angel or devil, man or beast? Does 
it mean mere low, brutal pleasure, a life of selfishness; 
or does it mean a larger opportunity to help others ? 
Your money is but an enlargement of yourself. It wil! 
mean just what you mean. If you are mean, your 
money will be mean; if you are stingy and selfish and 
greedy, your money will bring the same message. 

How are you going to use this new power which has 
come to you locked up in your dollars ? 


e ° ° ° 


A Hero for Half an Hour 


ADY HENRY SOMERSET says that she tried the touc! 

stone of the following story in a drawing-room ft 

of women in London, recently, who were gossiping ar 
drinking tea: 

“A woman I knew in London, in her visits in th- 
slums, called at a house of a questionable characte 
and had already knocked at the door before she r 
membered that she had two hundred and fifty dollars ix 
gold in her purse and that the girl she had come : 
see lived at the very top of this disiepuiable hous 

While still reprimanding herself for h. 

folly the door opened, and she was co: 

fronted by a hard, tough-looking man. S|! 
instantly pulled out her purse and hand 
\ it to this man, saying: ‘I am going to 1! 
‘top floor and I have two hundred and fift 

dollars in gold in my purse. Would y 

be so good as to take care of it for n 

till I come down again?’ Without ti 

slightest hesitation, she put the purse i: 

his hand and went upstairs, and, withor 


means having been exhausted in educating ‘‘Asking him for bread” the least anxiety about her money, s!: 





his two elder brothers, he was obliged to 
start in life with little training, and ascanty 
stock of learning. While pursuing his law studies he 
found it hard, even with the strictest economy, to keep the 
wolf from the door. Forseveral years he lived soeconom- 
ically as to be often “‘shabbily dressed.” Conscious, 
all the time, of powers that fitted him to adorn a larger 
sphere, he chafed against the iron circumstances that 
hemmed him in. A chance conversation led to his 
being employed as counsel in an important case. The 
effect produced by his speech was prodigious. He won 
a verdict for his client, and by a single bound, over- 
leaping all barriers, passed from want to abundance, 
from the castle of Giant Despair to the Delectable 
Mountains. Entering Westminster Hall that morning 
a pauper, he left it prospectively a rich man. As he 
marched along the hail after the judges had risen, the 
attorneys flocked around him with their briefs, and re- 
tainer fees rained upon him. From that time his 
business rapidly increased, until his annual income 
amounted to £12,000. He said that he never could 
have made his first great plea, which made him famous, 
but for this imperious ‘“must.’”’ He said that, when 
making this speech, he could feel his children tugging 
away at his coat-tails, and asking him for bread. 

Necessity has been a priceless spur, which has helped 
men to perform miracles against incredible odds. 
Every person who amounts to anything feels within 
himself a compelling power which is ever prodding him 
to perpetual improvement, pushing him on. Whéther 
he feels like it or not, this little inward monitor holds 
him to his task. 

It is that little insistent “must,” that dogs our steps 
and pushes us on, that makes us willing to suffer so 
many privations, to endure so much inconvenience and 
lack of comfort, and to work so hard when it is so 
tempting to take it easy. 


. o ° . 


What Message Does Your Success Bring? 


MAN who has acquired much wealth writes me that 

he is a success, that he has at length attained his 
heart’s desire, because with money a man can get about 
all the good things of this world. 

But, my friend, what are you going to do with your 
money? How are you going to spend it ?—upwards 
or downwards? 

What message does your success bring? Whai note 
does it sound? Does it ring in hope and cheer for 
others, a message of manliness, and of nobility, or of 
greed and hard selfishness ? 

What message is there in your wealth for the world ? 
What does it mean to those who have helped you 
make it ?—a wider or a narrower life? Are their hopes 
buried in it, their ambitions stifled, their opportunities 
crushed, their own prospects ruined ? Has your chance 
diminished theirs ? 

What does your money say to you? Does it speak 
of helpfulness, of self-improvement, of education, of 
culture, of travel, of books? What opportunity to 
help others has it brought you? What chance for a 
widening influence, a larger usefulness? Does it 
breathe of generosity or of meanness, of a broader 
manhood, of larger aim, or of a self-centered, narrow life? 

Your wealth is yet a block of uncut marble. What 





remained quite awhile, and when she went 
back the man stood at the door waiting 
with the purse in one hand and his cap in the othe: 
She thanked him kindly and went away.” 

Lady Somerset says she waited to see the effect o: 
her story. One woman said: “How silly!” Another 
was too shocked to speak. A third said: “And how 
much was there left of the two hundred and fifty 
dollars ?” 

Not one of them realized the wonderful beauty « 
the woman’s faith; not one of them saw what she had 
done forthe man. ‘Thief, liar, blackguard, doubtk 
he was all of these, put for the first time in his life he 
was trusted. How he would remember and bless the 
woman who made him a hero for half an hour! 

There is something even in the hardest heart that 
softens when trusted. When we trust him, we make 
the most abandoned creature feel that there is some- 
thing good in him, that there is a tender spot, a better 
side of his nature, that he is not all bad. When we 
touch him on the divine side of his nature he will gen- 
erally respond to our appeal. Many an abandoned 
creature has been redeemed by being trusted. 

I have known social outcasts, men with criminal 
tendencies, who would risk their lives rather than be- 
tray the implicit confidence of some one who believed 
in them. 

When Elizabeth Fry began her work among the 
women prisoners in the London prisons, where the 
woman who had stole: 
a loaf of bread to kee; 
from starving, th: 
young girl who had 
been picked up on th. 
street, and the aba: 
doned criminal wer 
huddled together, th: 
first thing she did was 
to get the confidence: 
of these unfortunat« 
How did she do this ? 
By appealing to ti 
best in them, by trus' 
ing them; by showing 
them that she believed 
there was good in then 
When a society wom: 
asked her what cri! 
some very noted an 
very bad girl in he 
charge had committe: 
she replied: “I do n 
know. I never aske 
“Put the purse in his hand" her.” 

P She never asked tl 
prisoners how they ha; 
pened to falltosucha state. She treated them as thoug! 
there was still something divineinthem. She took it fo 
granted that there was something in them worth saving, 
and that they were human beings, that there was 4 
divine force in them, which, if developed, would redeen 
them; and she knew that implicit trust, and unselfis! 
love, were the only wands that would perform th’ 
magic. She was the incarnation of charity, which say 
“Do not condemn the man whom every one else de 
nounces. There is a God in him somewhere.” 
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Some Funny First- Night How to save DOLLARS in 


Appearances 


By GERTRUDE VIVIAN Cooking and Heating 


Wmtis there in the aspect of an audience assembled 
with peaceful intent that so universally carries It has cost many stove users HUNDREDS OF WASTED DOLLARS to find this out. 

terror to the heart of the speaker or actor appearing i NL : ; k rs 2 z 
for the first time before it? Many a man or woman Cut out this Coupon and mail to us and we will solve this problem for you. You will get 
who would confront physical danger without fear all this information FREE 
quails before the imaginary terrors of the platform 
or the stage. This has become a rule with so few 
exceptions that “stage fright” is recognized as one 
of our stock diseases. 

Most actors and actresses outgrow this ailment, 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON * 


Send me free of charge your Stove Book on 








, ; Cast Ranges Base Burners 
though now and then one is met who suffers acutely Steel Ranges Heating Stoves 
from nervousness at every performance. It is in- Cook Stoves Oak Stoves 
teresting to know the feelings of a stage favorite at Gas Ranges 


the first sight of an audience over the footlights. Also your Expert Stove Advice free of charge. 


° . ° Indicate this way [X) the kind of stove or range wanted, 


° 
An “Awful” First Night 

While Miss Drina de Wolfe appears to be a most 
self-possessed young actress on the stage, in reality, 
she suffers dreadfully from nervousness, which almost — F,. 
levelops into panic when the time comes to go on. — stirp SERRE SZ 
“Oh, that awful first night!” said she. ‘I remember 
that I wished that I had n’t been born. I could n’t 
seem to open my eyes, and my 


My stove dealer’s name 





My Name — 





Address : 





State 

WRITE PLAINLY and only on ONE SIDE OF THE PAPER. 

Address Manager Advice Department 
. THE MICHIGAN STOVE CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
hands would stay all clinched up. Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 
I suppose, after I got on the ° A STOVE or RANGE to meet the wants of all—also a complete line 

ti: I I he : did & . : Sold by Leading Dealers Garland Gas Ranges. 

stage, they did come unclinched E h pbacenmast matics: —73 
after a while, but the point that verywhere No attention ean be given to your letter unless this coupon, fully filled out, is attached. 
sticks in my memory is that I 
could n’t keep them unclinched 
for two seconds at a time, before 7 


“a Waa Artists who are Vg 


proud to perform 
for the Victor. 


Nearlyeveryone knows Sousa’s Band, 
but not one-twentieth of the people of 
the United States have actually heard 
it. Richard Jose’s marvelously high 
tenor, De Wolf Hopper, with his 
inimitable ‘‘Casey at the Bat,’’ Len 
Spencer’s funny sketches, Arthur Pryor 
and his Band—all have a _ national 
fame; but how many of them have 
you ever heard ? 

You can hear anyone and everyone 
of these great singers, great bands, great 
entertainers—and a hundred more— 
with the Victor. They sing for you, 
play for you, or bring a good laugh, 
whenever you “feel in the mood.” 

Think what an inspiration to an 
artist—to be heard by enthusiastic 
millions today and in years to come. 


Victors and Victor Records for sale by all leading Music 
Houses and Talking Machine dealers. 








































° . . . 

She Envied the Leading Lady 

Margaret Anglin said:—‘‘Of 
my first night I remember noth- 
ing, excepting, perhaps, that I 
envied the leading lady because 
she had a maid. If I recollect 
aright, I thought the stage alto- 
gether too large, and wondered 
how on earth they ’d manage the 
horses. The piece was ‘Shenan- 
doah,’ at the Academy of Music, 
here in New York, and I am sure 
any one of those horses was of 
more importance than I was that 
night.” 


- 





°° * f eeudd a? coom to An Audience of One 


open my eyes’’’ “T recollect my first night on 
the stage perfectly,” said Marie 
Cahill; “‘I played, practically, to 
an audience of one person. My mother had opposed my 
going on the stage from the start. I was little, but stub- 
born, and I had my way. I knew my mother was in the 
audience that first night, and I wanted to convince her 
that I had been right. That was really all I thought 
of during the performance. Afterwards, she came 
to my dressing room and said:—‘Dearie, I’m glad 
now, that you went on the stage.’ Is it any wonder 
{ remember that night so well?” 
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° ° 
Her Hair Wouldn't Curl 

Crystal Herne is, as everybody knows, the daughter 
of the late James A. Herne. All of her family—her 
mother, father, and sister Julie,—were on the stage 
when Crystal made her 
iébut. This was in “Grif- 
fith Davenport,” a play 
written by Mr. Herne. 

“T thought,” said Miss 
Herne, with all the candor 
of youth, “that I was the 
nost wonderful girl in the 
world, that the stage was 
ibout to receive another 
Bernhardt, that my family 
vould fall, worshiping, at 
ny feet, and that there 
would be a great fuss over 
ny début. 

“Instead, everyone was 
o busy that no one had —— —_—_ 
iuch time to devote to poor ‘‘ ‘Myhairwouldn’t curl ’’’ 
little me. My hair on one 
ide of my head would n’t 

‘simply would n’t,—curl. I remember most distinctly 
hedding tears over this fact. Indeed, I hardly remem- 
ber anything else about that first night.”’ 





The Victor Talking Machine Co. Camden N.J.U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 











Photos of Ada Jones, Collins, Spencer and Macdonough, by the Channell Studio. 














° . . « 
She Saw Only Her Rival 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s first appearance on the 
stage took place at the Comédie Frangaise. It was 
he occasion of the awarding of prizes to the pupils 
of the school she attended. She had done her best 
and fully expected to win the first prize, which, how- 
ever, was awarded, not to her, but to Marie Lloyd. 
































$300.00 PRIZE CONTEST 


© most unique and fscinating of the cen- 
trs—no element of chance, but an honest, 
open, fair contest of skill. 

The WILLIAMS VENTILATING WIN DOW- 
SASH FASTEN ER—a new invention—is abso- 
lutely the best—affords ventilation; can’t be 
pried off or picked open. To aid us in adver- 
tising it most successfully we open this contest 
that we may get the best answers the whole 
country can give to the question : 


Why Should Every House 
Have the Williams Ventilating 
Window-Sash Fastener on Its 
Windows ? 









Each contestant is to cive five intelligent rea- 
aons. To make the contest more fascinating, 
each letter of the alphabet is given a different 
value. The person sending five reasons where 
the sum of the value of all the letters used 
shall be the highest will be given the 


Grand Prize of $100.00 
149 others will seenre prizes varying in 
value— $200.00 in all. The prizes will 
be awarded on Christmas Day. 

We want every reader of Success MaGazine 
to enter this cont st. We want you to try it. 
Ask your hardware dealer to let you see @ set 
of the WILLIAMS VENTILATING WINDOW- 
SASH FASTENERS and get him to give you a 
printed set of rules governing the contest. If 
he has not yet heen supplied. send us his name, 
a postal card will do, and we will mail you a 
set of these simple rules. Address, 


CHAS. HOVT WILLIAMS, 
1071 Fidelity Blig., Buffalo, N. Y. 











The trouble with most banking or 
ganizations is that they want to tic 
your money up so you can't get it 
when you want it— 

And then only pay you 3 or 4 per cent. 


fur the use of it. 
This Company pays 5§ per cent. 
annual interest for every day your 


money is on deposit, and allows you 


to withdraw at any time without notice. 

If y want to leave your money on deposit for 
two years or more, we will pay 6 per ccrt. 
And back of it all absolute security is guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR THLE BOOKLET. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO., 


1042 Calvert Building, - = = = Baltimore, Md. 


Buy a Barler 


for quick, clenn heat that 
youcan moveanywhereand 
always have 2 warm room. 
If you do not find it smokeless, 
odorless, saves work, heats faster 
and better than any Oil Heater you 
have ever seen, return it and it will 
not cost you a cent. 

Write for circulars and trial offer. 

A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 

103 Lake St., - Chicago. 


















You can earn $20 to $50 

er week, and upwards. 
All branches of drawing success- 
fully taught by correspondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and PERSONAL instruction. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. Write for our 
“Sample Pages from Instruction Papers.” 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
) FINE ARTS BLOG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


n of Business interested in a new field for making money. 
find our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
nthe Mail Order Line that will please those seeking 
ment with large profits. A Mortune for the right 
The &, UM, Aldea Co., 146 E. 4th St..Ciacinnati,o, 
















@ good 
person. 














“T could see nothing in the world, then, but Marie 
Lioyds,” said the great French actress recently. 
“Marie Lloyds composed the audience, the judges, 
the pupils. Marie Lloyds dangled from the chande- 
lier, and Marie Lloyds decorated the mantelpiece. 
That I had won the second prize was nothing to me. 
I had nothing; Marie Lloyd had everything in the 
world. All I can remember of that night is Marie 
Lloyd.” 


7 . ° 


The Trap Looked Dangerous 


“It was a long, long time ago,—’’ Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen said, “my first night on the stage. I was 
only a little child, and appeared as a fairy, in a burlesque 
at the Royal Theater, London. 

“Tthink I was very happyand very proudofmy tarlatan 
skirts, but there was one draw- 
back. I had to make my en- 
trance through a ‘trap,’ and I 
dimly recollect standing in a 
dark corner beneath the stage, 
quaking with the fear that 
something would happen to the 
trap, and that I would get hurt. 
I do remember being shot up 
into the air, in all the glare of 
light; nothing did happen to 
me then, but later, in the same 
season, I was nearly killed in 
that same trap, so my ears did 
forebode somc ill luck, after all.”’ 


q it * ° + ° 
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7 She Was Paralyzed With 
Ne Lj Fear 
**Quaking with fear’’ __“ My first appearance?” said 
= Mrs. Leslie Carter to an inter- 
viewer. ‘Shall I ever forget it? 
It was dreadful! I remember standing in the wings, 
paralyzed,—yes, paralyzed with fear,—seeing, hearing 
nothing. Suddenly I felt Mr. Belasco’s hand on my 
shouldcr. ‘Go on,’ he said, and the next thing I 
realized I was on the stage, saying my lines and catch- 
ing glimpses now and then of my usually gentle manager 
standing in the wings and literally tearing his hair.”’ 
° ° . 


7. 
This Recepticn Impressed a Manager 

Miss Fay Davis—who, by the way, is an American 
girl, though she is often taken for an Englishwoman,— 
mace her first appearance, curiously enough, at a 
testimonial given to Henry Loraine, father of Robert 
Loraine, in whose company Miss Davis is now ap- 
pearing. 

She was visiting friends in London, and was asked 
to give a recitation. Although she had often recited 
in private, this was her first appearance in public. 

“The thing I remembered most of that memorable 
occasion,” said Miss Davis, ‘‘was that Sir Charles 
Wyndham—who was only Charles Wyndham then,— 
offered me a position in his company. I was too 
excited to remember anything clsc.”’ 


° ° e 
Her Husband Was Most Excited 

Miss Amctia Bingham’s story of her first appearance 
is rather an amusing one. Stage fright, that bogy 
of budding actresses, had no horrors for her. 

“Like most other amateurs,” she said, “I was 
externally ‘sure’ of myself. I could always _ re- 
member ‘lines,’ and so had no fear of my ability to 
go through my allotted part all right. The picture 
that stands out in my 
mind, however, is the pic- Zo wes) 
ture of my husband,—a Wes ASF YS 
most excited youngman, / "|| 
standing on a chair inthe 
wings. Every word of 
my lines he said with me, 
only pausing to wonder 
if I would get through { 
my next speech. He was § 
actually ri 
for mc! Really, it was -7 
very, very funny.” fe 


. e ° 7 


Wanted to Skip About 

“My first night?” said 
Mme. Schumann-Heink 
on being questioned; 
“Well, I was only seven- 
teen, and full of the joyousness of life and of at last being 
on the stage. I played the part of the gipsy ia ‘Il 
Trovatore,’ but I remember nothing except that it 
was hard not to be able to laugh out loud and skip 
about, as I certainly wished to do.” 
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‘*A most excited young man’ 
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She Gave No Thcughi to the Part 

Miss Elita Proctor Otis was another self-possessed 
débutante. She says she gave no thought to her own 
part, on that momentous evening. 

“All that I remember of that first night is that I was 
busy inventing ‘business’ for the ‘star.’ It pleases me 
to be able to add that the ‘business’ I invented was 
afterwards incorporated in the play, ‘The Crust of 
Society.””” 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 








The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. Kodak 
film passed the experimen- 
tal stage years ago. 

“Kodak” on the spool end 
means quality in the roll. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 


Kodak Catalogues free at 
the dealers vor by mail, 



















FREE BOOK ON 


Photography 


If you want to léarn, or improve your 
knowledge of practical photography, write 
for this book now. 

Our home study courses, which it de- 
scribes, cover ever feature of camera 
work. The cost of Learning is paid by the 
saving of plate and material waste we 
teach you to effect. 

State whether beginner's, amateur, or 
professional instruction is desired. 

Camera and Photo Supply Buyers 
save money by sending loc. postage 
for our Lig Catalogue. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 


: 237 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
td J. B. SCHRIEVER, Pres. 


YOUDRAF I A 


making $150 monthly when taking individualinstructions from 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN— 

of large concern, who will in few months’ home study equip you 
fully with complete technical and practical knowledge enabling 
you to start at $20-$30 weekly salary and rapidly advancing. Fur- 
nish tools free of charge and steady position when completed. 
Kasy terms and success guaranteed. Best trade with best future. 


Ad. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 16 Engineers Equip’t Co. (nc.) Chicago 


ON YOUR MONEY 


(+) By a local Building & Loan Association, estab 
lished 14 years. Never had a loss or tailed to meet 
an obligation. 
Stock in Force - ~ - $750,000.00 
Guarantee Fund and Profits, 45,284.74 
Amounts Received from 50c to $5,000 
If interested ina safe and profitable investment 
write for free literature. JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILD- 
ING & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 221 21st St., Birmingham,Ala. 


PARKER’S Arctic Socks 


(Trapg Mark) Reg. 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
: rvom, Worninrubber boots, absorbs per 
yd spiration. Made of knitted fabric, lined 
with suft white wool tleece, Sold 
in all sizes by dealers or by 
mail,25c a pair. Parker pays 
x postage. Catalogue free. 
Look for Parker's name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker Dept. 5, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


We want an energetic, honest man 

or woman who desires to increas 

their income during spare moments 

i 2 or after working hours to represent 

us in each city and town where we have no local representative 
considerable money can be made with little effort, as we have 
the largest and finest selection of Diamonds and Jewelr; 
in the country. Write at once and have territory reserved. 
MITCHELL & SCOTT CO., 1125 Champlain Bidg., Chicago, Ill 
CENT —We have an agency proposi 
tion that will interest any fac- 

tory foreman or any honest man who wants tu 
make a little on the side without much effort 

and who mixes with men that use tools. Write 
quick for details and secure exclusive territory 


ORR & LOCKETT HARDWARE CO., Dept. “R,” Chicago, Ill. 






























































. Men and women of 

Salaries every age are making 

big salaries with us 

Work honorable, easy and agreeable at home 
We want some one in your neighborho 


Arean old established firm. Write to-day. Big money for you 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1853, Detroit, Mich 
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Because They 
Excel 


STANDARD OR SELF FILLING 
The Parker has three vital points 
of superiority not found in other pens. 
Can you afford not to supply yourself with a Parker Pen? 
Twenty-page Art Catalog and the name of a Parker 
Pen dealer gladly sent on request. Please write us. 


Parker Pen Co., % Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 





















THERE’S MONEY IN IT FOR YOU 


You can start a business of your own, or earn a big 
salary as acorrespondent. You can positively increase 
your present income through this money-making knowledge. 
Learn,by mail,from a practical correspondent who has built 
upa tremendous business, wholly through the right kind of 


letters—the kind he will teach you to write. If you are ac- 
customed to writing letters, enclose one, with your inquiry 
for our prospectus, and it will be criticised free of cost to you. 
Addres 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS LETTER WRITING 
Dept, 21, 90 Wabash Ave., - . 





CHICAGO, ILL, 


HOME 
STUDY 


Forty courses of study 
in Normal, Academic, 
Commercial and Phar- 
macy Departments. No 
other school can offer ad- 
vantages of affiliation with a great university, courses of such 
strength that they receive university entrance credits, annual 
scholarships in the university for best work in correspondence 
tourses. Instructors are college graduates who give their entire 
time to our work. Inquiries invited. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 


374-882 WABASH AVE., 











Lunt Library, Northwestern University 


CHICAGO 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 
Read LUNG and MUSCLE CULTURE, the most 
instructive book ever published on the vital subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 











64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and incorrect breathing, described by dia- 
grams, ete. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.8., 
$35 Bristol Bidg., 500 Sth Ave., New York 


Mount Birds 


pe Wecan teach you by mall tostuffandmountall 
(a> kinds of Birds, Animals, Game Heada, etc. 
Also to tan skins and make rugs. Be your own taxi- 
y dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling spect- 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickly 
learned in spare time, by men and women. Highest 
endorsements by thousands of students. If interested 
write today for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine 
FREE, WRITE TODAY. N.W. School of Taxt- 
dormy, Inc. 29 B Btreet, Omaha, Neb. 


CASH FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS OR REALESTATE 


If yon want to buy, sell or exchange any kind 
ot Dbnsinesa or real estate anywhere at any price, 
write meto«iay. Send description and price—L 
can save you time and money. 

Frank P. Cleveland—Real Estate Expert, 
4502 Adams Express Building, Chieago, LL 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D.. LL.D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest law 
school in Chicago). University methods. Credit 
given by resident school for work done by mail. 
Books required for the first year lonned free. 


Special courses given by correspondence in 
Academic Preparatory work, English, Latin and German. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHCOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Chicago 
























Highest Award, Chicngo World's Fair, 1893. 





Mrs. Casey’s Dollar 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


[Concluded from page 663) 


account accused her, and she felt guilty, and 
always avoided him as much as she could. 
“Hey!” called Edmiston, “Hey, Mrs. Casey!” 
Her impulse was to hurry on, but she could 
not pretend ignorance of that voice. It was 
loud enough to call home a deaf cow from the 
next county. She hesitated, and crossed the 
street, formulating her excuse as she went. 
“Th’ ould cheese-rind av a Yoder,” she be- 
gan, but Edmiston interrupted her with a laugh. 
“Would n’t pay? I thought so. He has to 
hug a dollar for a month or two before he 
kisses it good-by. I was thinking I ought to 
have this store cleaned up—shelves scrubbed, 
walls washed—wonder if you would do it for 
me?”’ 

“Wud I do it?” cried Mrs. Casey. “Ah, 
you're th’ swate gintleman as iver was, Misther 
Edmiston! Lave me but git me pail from me 
shanty—” 

“Not to-day,” said Edmiston; ‘nor to- 
morrow, that’s market day. Say Monday. 
And here’s the boy’s pants you spoke for. 
They can come out of the—”’ 

Mrs. Casey did not wait to hear. 

“Hivin’ bliss ye, Misther Edmiston!” she 
cried, grasping his hand. “If there be room 
fer another saint in hivin, wid them so crowded 
already, sure ’t will be Saint Edmiston av West 
English! ’T is th’ patron saint av widdys an’ 
orphans ye be sellin’ wan fifty pants fer ninety- 
eight cints, an’ takin’ thim out in worruk, an’ 
nivir sayin’ th’ worrud ‘system,’ which was in- 
vinted be th’ divil t’ oppress th’ laborin’ man. 
-Thank ye, sor, an’ much oblige t’ ye, an’ if ye 
wor th’ divil himself I wud say th’ same.” 
Mike’s clothing in summer consisted of two 
items: I., shirt, and IL, pants. The quickest 
he had ever dressed was one day when he was 
swimming when he should have been in school, 
and saw his mother coming over the hill with 
a barrel stave in her hand; but he dressed 
quicker when Mrs. Casey got home with the 
new pants, for there were two of them, Mrs. 
Casey and Mike. He was buttoning the top 
button of his shirt as he took his seat in the 
schoolroom, ‘‘tardy” but “present,” and it did 
not matter, for there was no “next day” to 
bring retribution. 

The long vacation passed, and the autumn 
months, and the first of December came, but no 
dollar came to Mrs. Casey from the English 
Valley Railway Company. On the second she 
















went up to collect the dollar. 

“We don’t owe nothings,” said Mr. Yoder, 
calmly. ‘‘All is settled up, already.” 

Mrs. Casey wrapped her shawl around her 
and stood like a statue of Ireland defying the 
Dutch. She was mad at the Dutch, but she 
had expected to be mad, and she was glad to 
be able to be. It was almost worth a dollar. 

“Such a bill for one dollar, it was passed 
‘O.K.’ by the systems,” said Mr. Yoder. 
“Stein makes his ‘O.K.’ on that bill. I make 
my ‘O.K.’ on that bill. The board of directors 
they vote ‘yes’ and ‘O.K.’ that bill. The 
auditor makes a voucher for that bill. All is 
done as the system says, already. Then comes 
the voucher by the cashier. Such is the beauty 
of a systems! ‘Shall I pay?’ says the cashier. 
‘First look does Mrs. Casey owe somethings,’ 
says the systems. ‘When she don’t owe some- 
things, then pay.’” 

He pzused to let the wonder of the system 
work into her soul, but her soul was so full of 
anger there was no room for wonder. 

““So!’’ said Yoder. ‘“‘He looks. He finds on 
such ledgers a bill against Mrs. Casey for one 
dollar. Sois all squared up, already. The com- 
pany owes nothings; Mrs. Casey owes nothings. 
All is even.” 





Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., 1904 

















“A bill agin Missus Casey fer wan dollar!” 

















CERTIFICATE 










UTUMN’S golden days should be made 

@ most profitable forerunner of Win- 

ter’s frigid reign by following the example 

of thousands who have found to their delight 

and the good health of their bank accounts 
that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
SAVES 1-2 to 2-3 ON COAL BILLS 







































We might grow eloquent ourselves in telling of 
this modern furnace-marvel, with all the fire un top, 
which gets as much heat out of the cheapest coal as 
high-grade anthracite will yield in an Overfeed. 

e prefer, however, to speak through the enthus- 
iastic and voluntary testimony of those who know 
and want others to know the exclusive, saving, 
lasting worth of the Underfeed. 


Mr. Josera A. WarREN writes from Cumberland 
Mills, Maine, and Maine folks know just what cold 
weather is: ‘ 

**l have used the Underfeed 
with ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY, results: Ifind thet 
aton of of soft slack coal will go as far as a ton of 
anthracite coal costing TWICE AS MUCH. We have 
no dust in the house and the furnace consumes all 
gas and smoke. The heat Is reguiar and we have 
abundance of pure, warm air."’ 

Our Underfeed booklet is crowded with fac-simile 
testimonials just as cheerful. Can't we send it to 

ou? Heating ay and services of our Engineer. 

ng Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, 
ving name of local dealer with whom you prefer 
0 deal. 

Illustration shows furnace without casing, cut 

out to show how coal is forced up under tire. 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 384 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0, 
Mr. Dealer, Write for our Proposition of Profit to YOU. 
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The Mennen Caddie 


offers instant relief from chaps 
and skin roughness which keen 
fall winds bring toout of door folks, 
MENNEN'’S BORATED 
TALCUM POWDER 
soothes and heals all chafing and 
chapping, and is put upin non- 
refillable box—Mennen’'s face on 
the cover guaranteesit's genuine, 
For sale everywhere, or by 
mail for 25 cts, 
GERHARD 
MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N.J. 
“Try Men- 
nen's Violet 
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Headgear 


—the distinctive part of dress, in all 
ages and nations. That is why gentle- 
men have always been so particular 
about their hats. 

Whether you spend the Winter in New 
York, Paris or Cairo you will find the 


KNOX 


HAT 


quietly 


asserting its supremacy in good 
taste and high quality,—a quality as fixed 
as the price. 


Knox agents are show- 
ing the Fall and Winter 
styles in Men’s and 
Women’s Hats in all the 
principal cities of the 
United States. 






































| WILL MAKE YOU 


Prosperous 


hf If you are honest and ambitious write me 
JY today,no matter where you live or what your 
occupation, I will teach you the REAL ESTATE, 
GENERAL BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE BUSINESS 
thoroughly by mail; no business, trade or pro- 
fession in the world today offers better oppor- 
tunities to progressive men without capi- 
tal; practical co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never before 
dreamed of. I will appoint you SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVE of my company, the 
largest and strongest co-operative 
Realty Company in the world; furn- 
ish you large, weekly list of choice 
salable properties and investments; 
help you secure customers; afford 
you the constant advice and co-op- 

eration of our powerful organization 

with over 2,500 assistants. I have 
had lifelong successful experience 
and have helped hundreds of inex- 
perienced men to immediate and per- 
manent success and I will help you 

This is an unusual opportunity 
for men without capital to be- 
come independent for life. 

Cut out this ad and send for my free 
booklet, Shae of my statements — full 
particulars. Address nearest office 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, PRES'T 

NaT’L Co-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 

121 ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 

121 EVANS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 





















CREDIT GIVEN 
TO EVERYBODY 


‘o mag WITH US—AMERICA'S PIONEER and greatest complete housefurnish- 

a know we are the first institution to blaze the way and originate the far-reach- 
f shipping gts — place in the United States, giving a most practical 
! a of your using the goods while paying a little now and 
is a conceded fact that our tremendous output gives us 
and easily enables our pricing substantial high-grade 
3 Fy, h include Furniture, Stoves,Carpets, Rugs. Sewing and Washing 

Silverware, Jete., much lower than any other concern on earth. 


3 Send nd75¢ Cash and we will 


ship this elegant re- 
5 5! nee solid oak, golden finish or 








clining MorrisChair, 


ea fusely carved frame, large claw feet, 
@ upholstered with best quality fabri- 
me cord leather, ruffled sides and button 
front, spring seat and back, exactly 
like illustration. Satisfaetion 

guaranteed or money re- 
———@ funded. Price $5.75. 


Pay 75¢ cash, 50¢ monthly. 


STOVES 


Our big catal 68 of 
Stoves pte | onset is the 
most complete and com- 
me a blished; lo’ 


w- 


, prices, best qualities. A 
Yi eet ponte tal will bring it FREE. 
dda - 


NISHING CATALOGUE FREE for the asking. 
Remember It is the only catalogue published showing the exact reproduction of goods 
lirect from the articles. It also includes reproductions of carpets and rugs in colors. 


SEND A POSTAL NOW-IT’S FREE. 
STRAUS & SCHRAM, 1068 35th St., CHICAGO 


































nants made to order. 
signs and sizes. 


All colors, de- 
Prices 50c and up. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PENNANTS 


Send for price list and circular. 
Arthur, Wileen Speciaity Ce., Dept.A, Lewville, N. ¥. 





























College, High School and Society Pen- | 


cried Mrs. Casey. ‘‘An’ fer phwat, may I 
kindly ask, does Missus Casey owe th’ railroad, 
I dunno!” 

“For riding on the cars,” said Mr. Yoder, 
blandly. ‘Such costs is fer round trips to Kilo. 
Nobody rides for nothings, yet. One dollar, 
round trip to Kilo; so everybody pays. And 
such a round trips you took when cleaning the 
car windows, already. One way is sixty cents, 
but I ain’t so mean. I ain’t charging one 
twenty. You had a right to bwya round-trip 
ticket, but I ain’t so awful mean, I say let it be 
for a round trip, anyway. Just one dollar.” 

Mrs. Casey did not stop to argue. She went 
down the stairs and across the street and up 
another flight to the court of the justice of the 
peace. The case came up promptly, for it was 
not a busy time. 

“Now, when did you clean the windows?” 
asked the justice, when the case was called. 

‘“°T was awn th’ tinth av June,” said Mrs. 
Casey, positively. 

The justice of the peace looked at her 
sternly. 

“Be careful!” he cautioned her. ‘Be care- 
ful! How—how, Mrs. Casey, do you fix that 
date in your mind? How can you be so sure 
of the date of a trifling event that occurred so 
long ago?” 

“An’ cud I iver fergit ut ?’’ she asked, angrily. 
“An’ wasn’t it Mike’s birthday? An’ him in 
bed th’ day on account av Dugan’s goat havin’ 
et his pants, which was hangin’ on th’ line, me 
havin’ washed th’ day before because th’ nixt 
day was th’ last av school, an’ Mike goin’ t’ 
spake th’ ‘Charge av th’ Light Brigade’, an’ who 
iver heard av spakin’ th’ ‘Charge av th’ Light 
Brigade’ wid no pants on? Mebby some does, 
yer honor, but no Casey does, or will, an’ shame 
t’ ye t’ think it, yer honor. A Casey’s as good 
as th’ nixt wan.” 

The justice of the peace rubbed his whiskers 
thoughtfully and frowned at Mrs. Casey. 

‘“That sounds like contempt of court,’’ he 
said. “‘At least, it is almost contempt of court. 
You talk so fast I can’t tell whether it is or not. 
If it was, I’d fine you. Next time speak 
slower.” 

The defense had a lawyer. 
Mobray. 


“ Judge,” he said, trembling on his legs, but 
with the noble frown he had cultivated for fifty 
years, “this woman has no case. We are 
prepared to prove, first, she never washed the 
car windows for the English Valley Railroad; 
second, that she did such a poor job that she is 
not entitled to pay; and third, that the railroad 
has an equal counter-claim against her. I—I 
think, Judge, you should advise this woman to 
go home and attend to her daily round of 
household duties. What is nobler, your honor, 
than to see the noble women of our glorious 
land attending to their household duties? And 
—now, mark me!—what is less womanly, more 
degrading than to see woman, the noblest and 
fairest of God’s creatures, meddling with the 
law and seeking to pervert its grand institutions 
to the base purpose of wringing an unearned 
sum from the defenseless and—and oppressed 
English Valley Railway Company, duly incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of Iowa?” 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed the justice, “she 
did the work. Everybody in town talked about 
it. You know that.” 

“Our counter-claim,” said Sim Mobray, “‘is 
that she rode from West English to Kilo and 
back, the fare for which trip is one dollar.” 

“An’ did I want t’ go?” asked Mrs. Casey, 
bitterly. ‘‘Wud anny one want t’ tour th’ 
land in th’ ould pig sty av a car that did not 
hev t’?? ’T was thim dragged me away, yer 
honor, without sayin’, ‘by yer leave, ma’am.’” 

The justice nodded. 

“‘Sim,” he said, ‘‘Yoder’d better pay up this 
dollar. You ain’t got no case atall. As I un- 
derstand the law it’s dead agin you. First, this 


He was old Sim 

















The 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Satisfaction 


4’, 
of getting 0 


Compound Interest on your money, and 
the sense of security you feel in having 
it deposited in this 


THIRTY MILLION 
DOLLAR BANK 


is sufficient incentive to 


BANK BY MAIL 


here, no matter where you live. 


Capital and Surplus of Five Million Dollars, 
together with strong and efficient manage- 
ment, guarantee you against loss. 

§9,000 depositors. Assets over $30,000,000.00. 
Write for our Booklet ‘* B.’* 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FREE 


For examination. Sent at our expense if 
you mention this advertisement. 


Cyclopedia of 
Modern Shop Practice 


Four massive volumes. Over 3,000 pages— 
size of page, 7x10 inches. Bound in % red 
morocco leather. 2,000 engravings. This work 
is especially de ay for the machinist, tool 
maker, blacksmith, foundryman, pattern- 
maker, sheet metal worker, draftsman, steam 
and gas engine engineer, electrician, etc., 
who has not the time totake a regular course 
of instruction or who cannot afford it. 


REGULAR PRICE $24.00 
SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER—$12.00 














f Let us send you the entire set, express prepaid, 
or five days’ free examination. Pay us $. down and $2 a month 
for five months if you keep the books. Cash price, $10.80. 
send for them at our expense if not satisfac ory 

The only reason we make such a liberal offer is to interest 
the public in the extraordinary advantages offered by the 
regular courses of the American School. A 200-page hand- 
book sent free on request. 


BRIEF TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Machine Shop work, Tool Making ; Pattern Making, Machine 
Design, Metallurgy; Gas and Oil Engines, Producer Plants, 
Automobiles, Elevators, Steam Engine, Steam Turbine, Man- 
agement of Dynamos and Motors; Forging, Sheet Metal Work, 
Tinsmithing, Mechanical Drawing, Mechanism. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of CORRESPONDENCE 
3108-15 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ion Success Oct. 


We 























LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 






A few hours’ study during these even- 
ings at home will mean a big income #/ 
to you later on. Hundreds of the 
high salaried advertisement writers 
were last year $10, $12 and $15 men. 
‘They studied the Page-Davis course 
by mail and are £0; day making $25.00 
to $100.00 a week. You should do the 
same. Write for our beautiful pros- 
pectus, sent free. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 


Dept. 1021, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 1021, 150 Nassau St., New York 


Address 
either office 














GE-TO-STAMMERERS' 
4 A MY 200-PAGE BOOK 
UICKLY AND PERMANENTLY CURE 
fe Bidg., Indianapolis, Indian® 


FREE Ware 


IT WILL TELL YOU HOW TO BE 


BENJ. N. BOGUE, 302 State 
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In all no dessert 
the world equal to 
ELL oO Can be prepared ina minute. Simply 
= dissolve one 10¢ package in a pint of 

oiling water. When cool it will be ready to serve and 


will be sufficient for a large family. Try the following 
for your Sunday dinner: 


Cherry Jell-O Frappe. 


Dissolve one package any flavor JELL-@ in one pint 
of boiling water. When cool add one pint of whipped 
cream, beating all together until thick. Serve in glasses, 
partly filled with crushed, fresh or preserved raspber- 
ries or straw berries, with two or three Maraschino cher- 
riesontop. Dozens of other recipes given in our 


New Illustrated Recipe Book 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 
SELL-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Chocolate 
nd Cherry. 
At grocers ereryicl 
k Appr 



























St. Louis, 1904 
Portiand, 1905 
Leaflet in each package 
telling how to get fancy 
Aluminum Jelly Moulds 
at cost of postage and 
packing. 
The Genesee Pure Food 
Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 











SPALDING’S 
Official Foot Ball Guide 


containing the 
NEW RULES 


with full page eumtangtery pictures. Edited 
by Walter Camp. ‘The largest Foot Ball 
Guide ever published. Full of foot ball in- 
formation; reviews; forecast; schedules; 
captains; records; scores; pictures of over 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 





4,000 players. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Chicago. Denver. San Francisco. 
Send your name and get a free copy of the new Spalding Fall and 


Winter Sports Catalogue, containing pictures and prices of all the 
new seasonable athletic goods. 


Write Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


to-day. 
starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 
*, No other machine can do it successfully for 
ace lack of original patents owned by us. No 

twist motionin our drive. No belt orswitch 
necessary. No batteries whatever, for 
make and break or jump-spark. Water 
and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
7%. MOTSINGER DEVICK MFG. Co. 
29 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A. 



















PARKER’S {AIR BALSAM 
— — ne 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE Hair 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
a — Colsr Falli 

‘events sca Jiseases an r Falling 

- 60c. and $1.00 at Druggists 





\ i> 


acne EERE 


100 Visiting Cards '%50c 


Also Business, Mourning, rth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for all 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Stationery, 
Wedding Invitations and A em 


ents. ples free. 
E. ¥. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. Al., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















' round silver disk was laid in her hand. 
| dollar! 


| And he did. 


woman was an employee and she was entitled 
to the ride. Second, if you charge her for the 
riding, she can charge you back with mileage 
for the same amount. And third, if you get 
sassy about it, she can sue you for abduction 
for carrying her, too, when she did n’t want to 
go, and, I tell you, abducting a widow ain’t no 
joke. I never knowed anybody to abduct a 
widow yet that wasn’t sorry for it. I don’t 
know the law on it, but I guess it’s pretty stiff. 
I guess I’ll just grant judgment for one dollar 
and interest agin the railroad, and tax it for the 
costs.” 

Mrs. Casey waited expectantly for the dollar 
and interest. The light of triumph was in her 


| eyes, but Sim Mobray knew his client. He 
| gave formal notice that the case would be car- 
| ried to a higher court, but, a week later, when 


the sheriff levied on the rolling stock of the 
English Valiey Railway Company, Mr. Yoder, 
assisted by the remarks of the people, ordered 
the cashier to pay Mrs. Casey one dollar and 
five cents. 

“Wan dollar!” said Mrs. Casey, when the 
“Wan 
An’ there be th’ dint in it av Prisidint 
Yoder’s fingers from holdin’ onto it so harrud! 
An’ t’ think Prisidint George Washin’ton wance 
t’rew a dollar acrost th’ Pat-o-mack River fer 
nawthin’ but th’ fun av’ throwin’! Shure, there 
be prisidints an’ prisidints! An’ foive cints in- 
trist!’’ 

She shook her head over the unfathomable 





ways of capital and corporations. 

“Foive cints! Well, annyhow, there be oil 
trusts an’ no wan kin down thim; an’ there be 
railyroad trusts an’ no wan kin do annything to 
thim; an’ there be beef trusts an’ no wan kin 
hurrut their feelin’s; an’ there be systems av 
foinance in Wall Street an’ no wan kin mek 
thim wink wan eye, but not wan av thim all 
knows th’ knowledge av keepin’ toight hold av 
a cint aquil t’ Prisidint Yoder, av West English, 
and a Casey got wan dollar an’ foive cints out 
av him! Wan hunderd an’ foive cints! Shure, 
’t will take wan hunderd an’ foive years off th’ 
ind av his loife!”’ 

» » 


The Artist Was Willin’ 


OVERNOR PENNYPACKER, of Pennsylvania, who is 
the author of a legal measure to restrain the hila- 
rious cartoonist of the press, took occasion in the course 
of a recent conversation with a newspaper caricaturist 
to touch upon the troublous subject. 

“Truth is the creed you preach in journalism,” said 
the governor, “‘ yet you print pictures in which worthy 
public men are shown in outlandish garb and personal 
action strangely distorted—all of which is injurious 
and unnecessarily degrading to the victims. It is even 
more. It isa violation of ethics and truth.” 

‘‘T have never seen an untrue likeness of any great 
man in the newspapers,” was the bland reply to the 
crushing arraignment. 

The governor opened his eyes in astonishment. 

“Did you ever see,” he asked, “‘ Homer Davenport’s 
pictorial libels of the late Mark Hanna? Was any 
one of them an accurate portrait ?” 

“* Yes, indeed!” exclaimed the caricaturist, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ They were wonderful likenesses. They 
looked more like Mark Hanna than he did himself. 
That was their merit. I saw Mark Hanna once and I 
marveled how little he looked like himself; in fact, I 
never saw a man who looked less like Mark Hanna 
thar. he did!”’ 

“That settles it!”? laughed the governor. “If you 
artists believe nature is a liar we had better renovate 
our museums of natural history and fill them with car- 
toons for proper instruction of the young. Make a 
full-length picture of me as a golf ball driven at will by 
an artist.” 

**T will!”? declared the artist. 


His Golden Opportunity 


BALTIMORE man tells of an address made to some 
school children in that city by a member of the 
board of trustees: 

““My young friends,” said the speaker, “let me urge 
upon you the necessity of not only reading good books, 
but also of owning them, so that you may have access to 
them at all times. Why, when I was a young man, I 
used frequently to work all night to earn money to buy 
books, and then get up before daylight to read them!”’ 






















The Latest 
Regal Proof 
Before 

You Buy 
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Tells You 
How Your 
Shoes 
Were Made 





Hereafter you’re poing to know just what 
your particular pair of Regals is made of in every 
vital part whether you ask or not—and the Regal , 
Specifications tag is going to do it; going into the 
box along with the shoes and teuing tne 
whole history of their make-up. 

For we know that, after all, it’s the way ashoe 
resists wear that makes it worth the price. 

You can judge its style and fit and finish at sight, 
but what do you know about the materials used 
in making it! 

Regals afford you the same selection of styles 
as the best $8 shoes they give you always as 
fine a gradation of fittings as the made-to-order 
kind, for they are made in quarter sizes; their 
finish is a most distinct bit of evidence. But you 
can judge their wear beforehand, too. 

It’s all on the Specifications tag, which you see 
before you buy the shoes. : 

Who else offers you the factory specifications 
to show you what the shoes are made of? 

Make the other shoe-people show you why 
their shoes are going to stand hard use! 

If you do not live near one of the 123 Regal 
Stores, order through the Regal 
Mails:Order Departments. 


The Fall Issue of the Regal Style-Book 
Free on request. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


Mail Order Department: Boston, Mass.,409SummerSt. E. Whit- 
man, Mass., Box 904. San Francisco, Cal.,820 Market St. (uew stove) 


REGAL 
SHOES 


For Men 
WE and Women 
Sizes 





$3.50 


and 


.00 


DEXTER 
$4.00 


STYLE 32D5—As Illus- 
trated. High Shoe, Button 
Style, Military Heel. Made 
of Patent Calf. 

STYLE 3RD4—Same, except 
Lace Style. Made of Patent Calf. 








Typewriter 


are the product of the sec- 
ond generation of Rem- 
ington genius and work- 
manship. They represent 
age plus youth; the experi- 
ence of the old combined 
with the progressiveness of 


the new. 


Sales in 1906 are breaking 
all records for 30 years. 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


New York or Anywhere. 















Any Man 


With an All-Wool Made-to- 
Measure Suit or Overcoat 

of Nobby Material 
Fall and Winter Storm 

Coat, Extra Pair of 

/ Trousers, 

High Crade “REE 
Sweater TT 


Suits made to measure by ex- 


lad perienced tailors, durably trim- 
Iron-cla med, for $7.85, equal to any 
Guarantee tailor’s $15.00 suit. 


Sent ' A Fall or Winter Storm Coat or 
With : A PAIR OF EXTRA TROUSERS 
ee like suit,a fancy pattern if de- 
Each sired, besides a F 
Garment high-grade Sweater ree 


You take no chance dealing with us,as you do business with 
a house that bears reputation. Perfect fit guaranteed, or 
you don’t take the goods. 


Just send us your name and address and we will send you 
free samples of our Fall and Winter cloth, measurement blank 
and tape line. SEND NO MONEY, BUT WRITE TO-DAY. 


MARKS & LEE GO. conn 


TAILORS TO THE CONSUMER 
185-191 Adams Street, Dept. A, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home, 
e tell you how Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. 

Everything furnished. Write at — for our “ Starter” and F 

particulars. K. S. KMrueger Co.. 155 Washington St.. Chieago 





Guide Book, List 
of _luver tions Wanted, and 100 ee Movements 


SEGURED OR 
FEE RETURNED 
ye eee as to Patent- 


)any address. Patents secured by us advertised free 


n Work r ~ °) rogress. Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





SONG WRITERS to cur Worcs. 35. years 
AND POETS Sidon stsic co. so stemay nan, enresco 





wanted to travel, distribute samples 
NM A — ae agents. ‘gisa week, expenses 
1 . Local manager and canvass- 


we oO M A N 3: ZIEGLER CO.. 201 Locust St., Philadelphia 
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Fools and [heir Money 


By FRANK FAYANT 
[Concluded from page 671) 


collapsed. Pneumatic Door came down like a 
spent rocket. In an hour the price fell from 
three dollars to fifty cents, and at the close of 
the day there were no bids for it. That night 
the young promoter met the other two organiz- 
ers of the Pneumatic Door Company at an up- 
town hotel and made this report to the inventor: 

“T’ve sold 56,000 shares of your 300,000 
shares of personal stock at an average of about 
two and three-eighths,—that’s about $133,000. 
I didn’t sell any more because I could n’t hold 
the market another day. The commissions and 
one thing and another, including $2,500 for 
‘oiling’ the newspapers, are abcut $12,000. 
That leaves a little more than $40,000 apiece 
for each of us. I'll clear it all up to-morrow 
at the office. You've still got your company 
and you own a quarter of the capital stock, 
and you can do what you like with it. But I’m 
going to put my $40,000 into letters of credit, 
and Wednesday I’m off for Europe.” 

The curb has not heard of Pneumatic Door 
since. The company is still in existence, and 
the stockholders are trying to put it on its fect, 
but it has never recovered from the young bro- 
ker’s curb campaign. He has been in Europe 
ever since, and any fine day now you may see 
him driving his motor in the Champs Elysées. 

To take the fools’ money and blind them to 
the fact that they have been robbed is the 
quintessence of the financial parasites’ art. 
One of the most successful methods of accom- 
plishing this is a very recent development. 
The fact that one of the firms of pseudo-bank- 
ers infesting lower Broadway has been taking 
the fools’ money for five years by this method 
is an indication of its success. Now half a 
dozen mushroom “banking” houses, with elab- 
orately furnished quarters in New York, and 
branch offices in all the larger towns in this 
country and Canada and even in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, are using this ingenious scheme to 
sell reams of spurious mining, oil, and manu- 
facturing stocks. The house most successful 
at the game has forty branch offices here and 
abroad, besides agents in many smaller towns. 
This wildcat promoting syndicate brings out a 
new company every little while and sells the 
stock usually by the mail-order and agency 
system. It has mining and oil companies now 
all over the West and in Mexico. Years of ex- 
perience in parting money from the fools have 
given these parasite promoters an invaluable 
“sucker list”—little investors all over the 
country whose financial credulity has not been 
shaken by repeated losses. These “‘investors” 
—wage-earners, country merchants, clergymen, 
teachers, and other professional men—are 
reached through circulars and letters. The 
first stocks sold by this house paid cash divi- 
dends for awhile, and the “ investors ’’ who were 
doubling and tripling their savings bank in- 
comes spread the glad tidings among their 
friends. The cash dividends were followed by 
script dividends—in some cases by no divi- 
dends at all. The stockholders who compl 1ined 
too loudly were offered in exchange for their 
unsatisfactory stocks other stocks in new com- 
panies brought out by the house, A “trust 
fund” established “for the protection of in- 
vestors ” is made up, supposedly, of sound 
mining stocks, and when an investor gets tired 
of one spurious stock, he can send it in and 


exchange it for something else. This, of course, | 


is just as spurious, but it keeps the victim quie: 
for awhile. He is advised to hold the stock 
until the mine strikes the expected bonanza 
ore, when the stock will rapidly increase in 
value. In this manner the house manages to 
keep its dupes quiet for many months, and to 
sell them more stock besides. It haa sold 
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FAILURE, JUST AS THERE IS A SOLUTION 
TO EVERY ENGINEEKING PROBLEM. 


FREE 


Reference Library Modern Engineering Practice. New 
Edition, twelve volumes. Bound in 4 red morocco. 6,000 
pages of reading matter. 4,000 illustrations. Compiled by 
59 associate editors; 41 practical experts; 157 chapter heads; 
thousands of sources of information. 


You cannot buy the Library outright, but you can get it 
FREE if you act before November Ist. This set of books 
contains the essence of all our courses. The entire set is 
FREE to anyone answering this advertisement who enrolls 
in one of our regular full engineering courses. 

The difference between success and failure, in nine cases 
out of ten, is educati.n. Have you ever stopped to consider 
the mere money value of education? 


$22,000.00 


The average educated man earns $1,000.00 a year. He 
works forty years, making a total of ‘$40, 000.00 in a. life 
time. The average day laborer gets $1.50 a day—300 days 
in a year—or $450.00 rer year. He earns $18,000.00 in a life 
time—40 years. The difference between $40, 000.00 and 
$18,009.00 is $22,000.00. This is the minimum value of an 
education in dollars and cents. 


If a general education is worth so much, what is a special 
engineering education worth to you? The ** Help Wanted’’ 
columns in any daily newspaper tell the story. Compare 
the number of “* Draftsmen Wanted,’' ‘‘ Engineers Wanted "* 
advertisements with the hundreds of stenographers, book- 
keepers, clerks, etc., advertising for work. 


If your present employment is not agreeable, we will fit 
you for more congenial work. You can study without inter- 
fering with your present work or leaving home. You have 
your instructors’ criticisms always before you in writing. 
We arrange payments to meet your circumstances, and as 

WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


you get the benefit of the large sums ordinarily paid to agents 
in better instruction and lower prices. Check the ccupon. 
Do it today. : = + 3 + = : 








COUPON 


Please send me 200- ~~ handbook. I am interested 
in the course marked‘ 





-Mechanical Drawine Marine Icngineering 
.E ..Locomotive Engineering 
Civil Engineering 





...... Mechanical Engineering Structural Drafting 
eS i @ ;}~ Sa Architecture 
eceseeand Sheet Metal Pattern Draft’g......... Textiles 


-Heating, Ventilation and 





etassenail College Preparatory Course 
Plumbin (fitting for entrance to 
enccssees Stationary Engineering engineering schools) 
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American School of Correspondence 
3108-15 Armour Ave., = Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


YOU CAN DRESS WELL 

















ON $190 A WEEK 


Men’s Fashionable Clothes 


made to order after latest 
New York Designs 


On Credit by Mail 


We will trust any honest man. We guar- 

antee a perfect fit. Send for samples and 

book of latest New York Fashions, FREE, 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING Co. 


MAILLER & FROBISHER PROPS. 
Importers and Merchant Tailors 


239 Broadway, New York City. Estab. 1885 


Clearing Sale 
Slohdy Typewriters 


“ae Use own d offer as wonderful bargains, 1500 type- 
Pwriters which have been used just enough to put them 

fn aor gol a. otter than new. 
Shipped 1000 new 

| Visible Sholes machines, built oy sell for $05—ocr price while they last, $45. 


EE catalogue containing unparalleled list of splendid 
typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 


| ROCKWELL-BARNES CO.. 0458 82!dwin Building, Chicago, UL 
AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 

Fortunes are made annually. We 

Write a Song write music to your words.Arrange, 

secure publication, copyright, ete. 

VINCENNES MUSIC CO., Dept. A, 5647 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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millions of dollars’ worth of stock in this way, and 
keeps on doing business in broad daylight. It keeps 
up a semblance of actual promoting by digging holes 
in the ground out west and shipping some ore to mar- 
ket, but the amount of ore taken out of all its mines 
is insignificant compared to the amount of stock put 
out. The ‘“ exchange-what-you-don’t-want-for-what- 
you-do”’ style of wildcat promoting is being adopted 
by one crowd of fool-seekers a{ter another. 

The newspaper, that will print any fairy story of 
finance at so many cents a line, and print it side by 
side with its own financial news and opinions, and the 
post office, that will carry the promoter’s personal mes- 
sage to anybody in the civilized world, are the two 
great tools that make fraudulent company promoting 
so profitable. The astounding young man in the little 
wooden house in Brooklyn with these tools, was able 
to sit in his office chair, unseen by a single one of his 
thousands of dupes, and receive from them an average 
of $10,000 a day, week after week and month after 
month. The newspapers printed his golden promises, 
for a price, and the post office brought back the fools’ 
money. Without these two potent aids the fabulists 
of finance would be powerless. They would close their 
offices in the financial districts and seek some other 
road to fortune. 

What a simple matter it would be to deprive the 
fool-seekers of the use of the newspapers and the post 





office! It occasionally happens that a “ get-rich-quick” 
scheme is so palpably fraudulent that the government 
steps in and takes away the pseudo-financier’s right to 
isc the post office. But the government is always slow 
to move. A crowd of financial parasites that has been 
defrauding investors for ten years by varied methods 
has been checked several times by the post office, but 
t has a new scheme to defraud the moment one is ex- 
posed, and its harvests run into the hundreds of thou- 
ands a year. The leading spirit of this crowd, one of 
he most resourceful swindlers ever let go free, goes to 
Canada or Europe whenever his victims are too loud 
n their cries of distress. Although it is a matter of 
ommon knowledge that he and his confederates have 
taken millions out of the public in frauds of the most 
ransparent kind,—like the ‘‘ Fund W”’ and Dean dis- 
retionary pool schemes and the Franklin 520 per cent. 
yndicate,—they can open offices any day and spread 
their nets unmolested by the government. When they 
end their advertisement to a newspaper office the ad- 
vertising manager thinks, as he puts the swindlers’ 
check in the cash drawer, “ Here is another one of 
—’s get-rich-quick schemes,’ but he keeps the 
heck. The post-office inspector, who reads the ad- 
vertisement and probably receives some of the swindlers’ 
bait through the mails, sits back and waits for a vio- 
lent outcry from the fools, knowing full well that the 
hearing is about to begin. The government’s fraud 
order in the 520 per cent. bonanza was not issued until 
the golden stream had been pouring into the golden 
cofiers.of the young ‘“‘ Napoleon of Finarce” for nine 
months and had passed the $3,000,000 mark. The 
Dean swindle, which took even a greater sum out of 
the public , was one of the biggest patrons of the post 
office for eight months before a fraud order stopped it. 
The newspapers, with few exceptions, print day after 
day financial advertisements that they know are fraud- 
ulent, and they will continue so long as the parasites 
can pay for their space. The newspaper owners have 
the same inordinate greed for wealth as the parasites 
whose money they so cheerfully accept. In defense of 
their policy of accepting any advertisement that is not 


libelous or indecent (some publishers bar only the libel- 
sus,) they make the same plea as the parasites: “‘ If the 
ools are willing to lose their money we ’re not going to 
top them. And we’re not the arbiters of the financial 
srals of the community.’’? The income of the news- 
papers from advertising intended to lure the fools is so 
large that few publishers have the courage to reject it. 
lhe aggregate of the money spent yearly in this sort of 
idvertising runs into the millions; a professional chaser 
f financial thieves places it at $20,000,000, but this 
ems high. 
The newspaper which is the most popular among the 
parasites is the New York “ Herald,” and they turn 
ver to it from $100,000 to $200,000 a year out of their 
from the fools. The ‘Herald's’ Sunday 
financial section, which prints more advertising from 
pscudo-financiers than any other paper in the country, 
eceives as high as $5,000 in a single issue from wild- 
at promoters, discretionary pool managers, tipsters, 
ind bucket-shoppers. A page advertisement in the 
‘Herald’s’’ financial section costs from $735 to $1,575, 
depending on the amount of display type used. ‘The 
fool-seekers are very willing to pay forty cents an agate 
line extra for biz type to announce their “ unsurpassed, 
unparalleled opportunities.’ An effective page adver- 
tisement in the ‘“Herald’’ costs at least $1,000. A 
page in the “Sun,” a newspaper whose financial opin- 
ions are quoted from one end of the country to the 
other, may be filled up with any fairy story of finance 
at a cost of only $840, with no extra charge for circus- 
poster type. The “Sun,” too, the eminently respecta- 
ble and conservative ‘‘Sun,’’ will print in its news 
columns, side by side with its accurate reports of the 
world’s doings, the wildcat promoter’s story of sudden 
wealth, and so dress it up in the semblance of news 
that only the initiated can detect that it is paid for at 
so many cents a line. These “ write-ups’’ are costly, 
but they are worth the money, for the credulous accept 
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brains 2s well as their hands. - 
Where do the leaders come from ? 


If you want to get out of the line YOU 
CAN. ‘The International Correspondence Schools 
will show you the wayand help you to get there. 
There is no theory about this. It'sa TRUTH 
backed up by thousands of men who are leaders 
to-day because they had the desire to do better 
and asked the I. C. S. how. 

It makes no difference where you are, what 
you do, or how little you earn, the only require- 
ment is the ambition to win—the I. C. S. will do 
the rest. 

Let us show you how. Cut out this coupon, 
mark the occupation you prefer, and mail it to- 
day. In return we will go into the matter care- 
fully with you—make it plain, make it easy. 
There will be no cliarge for this information and 
no further obligation on your part unless you 
want to join the great I. C. S. Army of Success. 


ACT TO-DAY. 


ou in th 
Or in the Lead ? 


Where are you, in the dinner pail line or in the chair of the leader? 
The whole world is looking for men who have been trained to lead by doing things with their 


From the line of course! 
in good positions began in the line where you are to-day. The truth of the matter is—it’s up to you. 
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Ninety men out of every hundred 
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ox 1172, SCRANTON, PA. 1 
1 Please explain, without further obligation on my part 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- . 
' tion before which I have marked X a 
' Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman ' 
' Stenographer Telephone Evgineer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt.§ ' 
1 Show Card Writer echan. Engineer 
Ww indow Trimmer Surveyor 
‘ Commercial Law for Stationary Engineer] 1 
1 Justices of the Peace Civil Engineer 
' Tilust rator Building Contractor ; 
Civil Service Architer*! Draftsman ' 
' Chemist Archliect ' 
' Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician ridge Engineer ' 
‘ Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer ’ 
' 
1» Name a 
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4 Street and No._ 4 a ; 














A South Bend Watch on 
the Way to the North Pole 


A dash of more than a thousand miles in an airship 
over bleak and frozen arctic wastes; a change from sum- 
mer heat to bitter cold; exposure to every variation of 


for ordinary everyday use. A watch that will keep time 
frozen in ice or boiled in water is not likely to vary under 
any treatment it will receive at your hands. 

Every adjusted South 





temperature, position, and 
altitude and the jars and —— 
jolts inseparable from 


cramped quarters,—Here is 
a test of timekeeping that 
in the opinion of Walter 
Wellman can be met by just 
one watch—The South Bend 
Watch. | 

After careful investiga- 
tion, every man of the five 
composing the Wellman 
airship expedition to the 
north pole, the most remark- 
able expedition in the his- 
tory of arctic exploration, 
has been equipped with a 
South Bend Watch. 

They are the invariable 
selection of all who require 
extreme accuracy under 








Bend Watch before it is sent 
out to your jeweler, is baked 
in an oven heated to 
100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
kept for hours in a_refrig- 
erator at freezing point. 

It must keep perfect time 
in every position and not 
be affected by the jars and 
jolts of railway trains, horse- 
back riding, automobiling, 
etc. We guarantee them 
to be satisfactory time- 
keepers. 

South Bend Watches are 
sold only by reliable jewel- 
ers. You can get them no- 
where else. If your jeweler 
does not sell them, send us 








even the most adverse con- 

ditions. And because every South Bend Watch is so made 
and tested as to be accurate under strains that other 
watches might not meet, it is the best watch for you, 


his name and we will mail 
you an interesting book, 
“How Good Watches are Made” and also a little device 
illustrating the manner in which our watches adjust 
themselves to every temperature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., Dept. 42, SOUTH BEND, IND. 














SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New System Which May be 
Mastered ByHome Study 
Tal SpareHours. 





We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in thirty days. You can learn in spare time in 
your own home, no matter where you live. No need 
to spend months as with old systems. Boyd’s Syl- 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- 
hand since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— 
easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 

The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness Men may now learn shorthand for their own 


By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
sectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
rhe Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
Study. Our graduates hold lucrative. high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. 


and women find their sherthand a great advantage. 


Thousands of business and professional men | 


’ 931 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 
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endorse and successfully use it 
in the treatment of 


Dyspepsia 


and other stomach diseases. 


GLYCOZONE is _ absolutely 
harmless. Itcleanses the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach and subdues 
inflammation, thus helping nature to 
accomplish a cure, which accounts for 
the gratifying results that are obtained. 

lo convince Dyspeptics that 


GLYCOZONE 


cannot fail to help them, I will send 
to anyone enclosing 25 cents with 
attached coupon 


A $1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one bottle to a family) 


Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 






Chemist and Graduate of the **Eeole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 


57 Prince Street 
. QO New York City 
L% 
ng charges. Coupon \ <" FREE! 
od only until Nov. 30, ’08.\ -4 Valuable book- 
> let on How 


to Treat 
Diseases 
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them as gospel truth. The New York “ World” and 
the “American,” the penny papers, appealing to per- 
sons with smaller inéomes who have no academic in- 
terest in finance, are used by promoters who have stock 
to sell for a few cents a share, or who have “ get-rich- 
quick’’ schemes not likely to appeal to more discrimi- 
nating fools. It was the “ World” which gave the 
Brooklyn alchemist his start by printing a news 
“write-up ” of him (at so much a line,) throwing him 
into the limelight of publicity as the “‘ young Napoleon 
of finance.” 

The “Herald,” receiving the largest income from the 
parasite promoters and financial fakers, is the most 
courageous in exposing the tricks of their trade. But 
the “ Herald,” while it brands a man as a fraud in its 
news columns, will continue to accept his ill-gotten 
gains and print his gilded announcements in its adver- 
tising columns. The “‘ Herald’s”’ left hand doesn’t 
worry over what its right hand is doing. The 
“Herald” now is printing the extravagant dividend 
promises of a promoter whom it exposed several years 
ago as a fraud. The “Herald” is no worse than 
other leading newspapers in its advertising policy, but 
because of its high standing as a newspaper it sets the 
standard, and papers all over the country which accept 
the money of the financial parasites defend themselves 
by pointing to the ‘‘Herald’s”’ princely income from 
the parasites. 

One of the exceptions is the New York “‘ Evening 
Post,”’ which takes particular pride in the cleanliness 
of its financial pages. A leading firm of financial 
advertising agents made this written reply to a promoter 
who wanted to know in what New York papers he 
could display his wares: 

“Neither the ‘Sun’ nor the ‘Herald’ would be 
likely to ask any questions. The ‘ Evening Post’ would 
be {very likely to inquire as to who the promoters 
of the company are and whether the proposition is in 
fact what it appears to be on its face, before they 
would give the advertisement place in their columns.” 


|To be continued in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for November.] 
™ » 


“Jes’ Keep Movin’” 


CASE was recently tried in Philadelphia, in which a 
woman claimed damages of a furniture dealer for 
the injury done her furniture by his men while moving. 
The lady testified that the men had “ slammed ”’ her 
things around, and had been in too much of a hurry. 
To acolored man in the employ of the dealer the 
judge put the question: 
“You say that when you were handling this lady’s 
effects you were going at a furniture mover’s gait ?”’ 
“Yas, sir.” 
** And what is that gait ?” 
‘Jes’ keep movin’, yo’ honah, that’s all.” 
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Unlimited Versatility 


SENATOR Dick, of Ohio, not long ago secured for the 
young son of an old friend a position in a Cincinnati 
business house. 

A short while after the youth had entered on his 
new duties, the senator met the head of the firm. 

“‘ How is the boy getting on ?”’ he asked. 

“He was discharged three days after he came,” was 
the answer. 

The senator was surprised. ‘ Why,” declared he, 
“T’ve always understood that Tom was a most versa- 
tile young man.” 

“He’s versatile, all right!’’ responded the head of 
the firm; ‘‘there isn’t any kind of work he won't 
shirk!”’ 


ao ab 

Only a Trifle Gone! 
"TH editor of a paper in Western Indiana declares it 
to be a fact that a ‘“‘cub”’ reporter on an Evans- 
ville sheet, in describing the murder of a man in an 

adjacent town, wired his paper as follows: 
“‘Murderer evidently in quest of money. Luckily 
Jones had deposited all his funds in the bank day be- 

fore, so that he lost nothing but his life.”’ 


Wanted to Hear the Truth 


A WEALTHY Western congressman some years ago, 
to please his wife and daughter, erected a mag- 

nificent mansion in Washington, much against his 
will. The congressman is of plain tastes and has no 
liking for the social functions of the national capital. 

One day an old friend visited him. Wearing a face 
of the deepest gloom the owner of the stately home es- 
corted his caller throughout the place. The latter was 
admiring and enthusiastic; but the host said little or 
nothing. When the inspection was finished and the 
two had returned to the library on the first floor, the 
visitor said: 

“ Well, Jim, you certainly can’t say that you have n’t 
everything here that you want.” 

“Yes, I can,’”’ responded the millionaire, somberly, 
“T want a parrot.” 

“Why a parrot ?” 

“T should like to place him over the front door, so 
that every time I enter this place he can yell out: 


99? 


“ There comes that old fool again! 
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Fancy Work 


Any sort of needlecraft worth 
doing at all is worth a pair of accu- 
rate scissors to help you do it well. 
The right scissors are rarely found 
by accident, and you may have 
many a disappointment unless you 
fix this name in your mind when 
about to purchase— 


The mark 
of greatest scissors 
distinction is the Keen 
Kutter trademark, placed 
in plain sight where 
everyone may see it. All 
the best scissors and shears 
in America have been thus marked 
for 37 years, and it is to-day a rec- 
ognized symbol of highest quality. 
Keen Kutter is also the identifying mark 
on the very best pocket knives for men 
and women, the entire Keen Kutter line 
being sold under this 
mark and motto : 
“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.’”” 

Trade Mark Registered. 

If your dealer does not 
keep Keen Kutter goods, 
write us. 

Scissor Book sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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The Second Generation 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
[Concluded from page 674] 


convictions effective. He had come there, fixed that 
Arthur was the man for the place; why throw up his 
hand because Whitney was playing into it? Nothing 
had. occurred to change his opinion of Arthur. “ Let 
us try Arthur Ranger,” he now said. ‘‘ But let us give 
him a free hand.” 

He was watching Whitney’s face; he saw it change 
expression—a slight frown. ‘‘I advise against the free 
hand,’’ said Whitney. 

“T protest against it!” cried Dr. Hargrave. ‘I pro- 
test against even considering this inexperienced boy for 
such a responsibility.” 

Scarborough addressed himself to Whitney. ‘If we 
do not give our new manager, whoever he may be, a 
free hand, and if he should fail, how shall we know 
whether the fault is his or—yours ?” 

At the direct ‘“‘yours,’’ Scarborough thought Whitney 
winced ; but his reply was bland and frank enough. 
He turned to Doctor Hargrave. ‘The senator is right,”’ 
said he. “I shall vote with him.” 

“Then it is settled,” said Scarborough. “ Ranger is 
to have absolute charge.”’ 

Doctor Hargrave was now showing every sign of his 
great age ; the anguish of imminent despair was in his 
deep-set eyes and in his broken, trembling voice as he 
cried, ‘‘Gentleman, this is madness! Charles, I im- 
plore you, do not take such precipitate action in so vital 
a matter. Let us talk it over—think it over. The life 
of the university is at stake!” 

It was evident that the finality in the tones and in the 
faces of his colleagues had daunted him; but with a 
tremendous effort he put down the weakness of age and 
turned fiercely upon Whitney to shame him from in- 
dorsing Scarborough’s suicidal policy. But Whitney, 
with intent of brutality, took out his watch. ‘I have 
just time to catch my train,” said he, indifferently ; ‘‘I 
can only use my best judgment, Doctor. Sorry to have 
to disagree with you, but Senator Scarborough has con- 
vinced me.” And having thus placed upon Scar- 
borough the entire responsibility for the event of the 
experiment, he shook hands with his colleagues and 
hurried out to his waiting carriage. 

Doctor Hargrave dropped into a chair and stared 
into vacancy. In all those long, long years of incessant 
struggle against heart-breaking obstacles he had never 
lost courage or faith. But this blow at the very life of 
the university and from its friends— He could not 
even lift himself enough to call upon his God; it seemed 
to him that God had deserted him. Scarborough, 
watching him, was profoundly moved. “If at the end 
of three months you wish Ranger to resign,” said he, 
“T shall see to it that he does resign. Believe me, 
Doctor, I have not taken this course without consider- 
ing all the possibilities, so far as I could forsee them.”’ 

The old president impressed by his peculiar tone, 
looked up quickly. ‘“‘ There is something in this that I 
don’t understand,” said he, searching Scarborough’s 
face. 

Scarborough was tempted to explain. But the con- 
sequences, should he fail to convince Hargrave, 
compelled him to hesitate. “I hope, indeed I feel sure, 
you will be astonished in our young friend,” said he, 
instead. ‘I have been talking with him a good deal 
lately, and I was struck by the strong resemblance to 
his father. It is more than mere physical likeness.” 

With a sternness he could have shown only where 
principle was at stake, the old man said, “ But, I must 
not conceal from you, Senator, that I have the gravest 
doubts and fears. You have alienated the university's 
best friend—rich, powerful, able, and, until you exas- 
perated him, devoted to its interests. I regard you as 
having—unintentionally, and, no doubt for good motives 

—betrayed the solemn trust Hiram Ranger :eposed in 
you.” He was standing at his full height, with his 
piercing eyes fixed upon his young colleague's. 

All the color left Scarborough’s face. ‘ Betrayed is 
a strong word,” he said. 

“A strong word, Senator,’’ answered Doctor Har- 
grave, “and used deliberately. I wish you good day, 
sir.” 

Hargrave was one of those few men who are respected 
without any reservation, and whose respect is, there- 
fore, not given up without a sense of heavy loss. But 
to explain would be to risk rousing in him an even 
deeper anger—anger on account of his friend Whitney; 
so, without another word, Scarborough bowed and 
went. “Either he will be apologizing to me at theend 
of three months,” said he to himself, “‘or I shall be 
apologizing to Whitney and shall owe Tecumseh a 
large sum of money.”’ 


: * * . * + * 


Within six months after her marriage Madelene was 
earning as much as her husband; and her fame was 
spreading so rapidly that not only women but also men, 
and men with a contempt for the “inferior mentality of 
the female,’”’ were coming to her from all sides. ‘‘ You ’ll 
soon have a huge income,” said Arthur. ‘“‘ Why, you ’ll 
be rich, you are so grasping.” 

“Indeed I am,”’ replied she. ‘‘ The way to teach 


people to strive for high wages and to learn thrift is to | 


make them pay full value for what they get. I don’t 
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Here Is An Example of Slobe-Wernicke Service. 


The B. & O. Railroad Company, before deciding upon the purchase of the filing devices 
required for their new fourteen story building recently erected in Baltimore, sent repre- 
sentatives from their mechanical and construction departments to different cities to make 
a personal inspection of the factory facilities of various concerns manufacturing office 
equipment. 

After their report was received, samples of different lines were subjected to further 
examination at the head office. 

The result of these two inspections came in the form of an order, calling for over $75,000 
worth of Globe“Wernicke “‘Elastic’’ Filing Cabinets and Book-Cases. 

Whether you wish to furnish a single office, a suite of rooms or a sky scraper, our 
products, our factory facilities and our numerous distributing agencies over the United 
States afford you the best possible service. Uniform prices everywhere. 

Where not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. 








BRANCH STORES: 
NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 
CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash. 
BOSTON, 91-93 Federal. 


Write for Catalogue No. 806 Y. 


The Glebe-“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 











Heavy Demand for Photo-Engravers 
At from $20. to $50. Per Week 


Read the following resolution passed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers in convention 
at St. Louis, June 22, 1904, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 

** The International Association of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention Assembled, do find after a careful and thorough 
investigation that the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving located at Effingham, Illinois, and conducted in connection with the Illinois College 
of Photography, is an institution worthy of the hearty encouragement a the association. 



























THE BISSELL COLLEGES (three buildings already completed) ; 
“* We further find that the students attending this school are taught each and every department of Photo-Engraving in a thorough and 
Pac. whereas, in an engraving plant, where the usual manner of apprenticeship prevails, the apprentices are restricted toa single 
anch of work. 
“* We further find that the school is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily endorse the same, 
and recommend anyone desiring to learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at this college. 
** We further agree to accept a certificate of graduation as sufficiert recommendation for a position in our workrooms.” 
Also endorsed by the Illinois heey ey ny 4 Association. 


We teach you to make engravings like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cuts you see in news oper, 
and that are used in catalogs and other commercial work. We have at present urgent calls for workmen and coul 


















lace between 200 and 300 photo-engravers if we had that number who were qualified. Demand constantly increasing. 
ay ranges from $20.00 to $50.00 per week. ae : 
This is the only college of Photo-Engraving in America. Terms easy and living inexpensive. = 
FREE—Handsomely illustrated and descriptive fifty-two-page book, containing full information. Write to-day. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 851 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 
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White Bronze Monuments 


he finest marble will soon discolor and crumble; the 
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Give approximate sum you can invest and let us send designs, 
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THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
358 Howard Avenue, = - Bridgeport, Conn. 


Map of the World 
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Valuable reference map in full colors, on 
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propose to encourage dishonesty or idleness. Besides, 
we ll need the money.” 

Arthur had none of that mean envy which can endure 
the prosperity of strangers only; he would not even 
have been able to be jealous of his wife’s getting on 
better that did he. But, if he had been so disposed, 
he would have found it hard to indulge such feelings 
because of Madelene. She had put their married life 
on the right basis. She made him feel, with a certainty 
which no morbid imagining could have shaken, that 
she loved and respected him for qualities which could 
not be measured by any of the world’s standards of 
success. He knew that in her eyes he was already an 
arrived success, that she was absolutely indifferent 
whether others ever recognized it or not. Only those 
who realize how powerful is the influence of intimate 
association will appreciate what an effect living with 
Madelene had upon Arthur’s character—in withering 
the ugly in it, in developing its quality, and in directing 
its strength. 

When Scarborough gave Arthur his “ chance,” Made- 
lene took it as the matter-of-course. ‘I’m sorry it has 
come so soon,” said she, “and in just this way. But 
it couldn’t have been delayed long. With so much to 
be done and so few able or willing to do it, the world 
can’t wait long enough for a man really to ripen. It’s 
lucky that you inherit from your father so many im- 
portant things that most men have to spend their lives 
in learning.” 

“Do you think so?’ said he, brightening,—for, 
with the ‘‘chance” secure, he was now much depressed 
by the difficulties which he had been resurveying from 
the inside point of view. 

“You understand how to manage men,”’ she replied, 
“and you understand business.” 

“But, unfortunately, this is n’t business.” 

He was right. The problem of business is, in its 
two main factors, perfectly simple—to make a wanted 
article, and to put it where those who want it can buy. 
But this was not Arthur Ranger’s problem—nor is it 
the problem of most business men in our time. Be- 
tween the maker and the customer, nowadays, lie the 
brigands who control the railways—that is, the high- 
ways; and they with equal facility use or defy the 
law, according to their needs. When Arthur went 
a-buying grain or stave-timber, he and those with whom 
he was trading had to placate the brigands before 
they could trade; when he went a-selling flour, he had 
to tight his way to the markets through the brigands. 
It was the battle which causes more than ninety out 
of every hundred in independent business to fail— 
and of the remaining ten how many succeed only be- 
cause they either escaped the notice of the brigands, or 
compromised with them? 

“T wish you luck,” said Jenkins, when, at the end of 
two weeks of his tutelage, Arthur told him he would 
try it alone. 

Arthur laughed. “No, you don’t, Jenkins,” replied 
he, with good-humored bluntness 
to have it, all the same.” 

Discriminating prices and freight rates against his 
grain, discriminating freight rates against his flour; the 
courts either powerless to aid him or under the rule of 
bandits; and, on the top of all, a strike within two 
weeks after Jenkins left—such was the situation. 
Arthur thought it hopeless; but he did not lose cour- 
age, nor his front o¢ serenity, even when alone with 
Madelene. Each was careful not to tempt the malice 
of fate by concealments; each was careful also not to 
annoy the other with unnecessary disagreeable recitals. 
If he could have seen where good advice could pos- 
sibly help him, he would have laid all his troubles 
before her; but it seemed to him that to ask her ad- 
vice would be as if she were to ask him to tell her 
how to put life into a corpse. He imagined that she 
was deceived by his silence about the details of his 
affairs because she gave no sign, did not even ask 
questions beyond generalities. She, however, was 
always watching his handsome face with its fascinat- 
ing evidences of power inwardly developing, and, as 
it was her habit to get valuable information as to 
what was going on inside her fellow-beings from a 
close study of surface appearances, the growing gaunt- 
ness of his features, the coming out of the lines of 
sternness, did not escape her, made her heart throb 
with pride even as it ached with sympathy and anxi- 
ety. At last, she decided for speech. 

He was sitting in their dressing room, smoking his 
last cigarette as he watched her brai! her wonderful 
hair for the night. She, observing him in the glass, 
saw that he was looking at her with that yearning 
for sympathy which is always at its strongest in a man 
in the mood that was his at sight of those waves and 
showers of soft black hair on the pallid whiteness 
of her shoulders. Before he realized what she was 
about she was in his lap, her arms about his neck, his 
face pillowed against her cheek and her hair. ‘‘ What 
is it, little boy?” she murmured, with that mingling of 
the mistress and the mother which every woman who 
ever loved feels for, and, at certain times, shows, the 
man she loves. 

He laughed. ‘“‘ Business—business,” said he. ‘‘ But 
let’s not talk about it. The important thing is that I 
have you. The rest is—smoke!’” And he blew outa 
great cloud of it and threw the cigarette through the 
open window. 

“Tell me,” she said; ‘‘I’ve been waiting for you to 
speak, and J can’t wait any longer.”’ 


“But [’m going 
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The "Best" ‘Tonic 


When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 
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“T could n’t—just now. It does n’t at all fit in with 
my thoughts,”—and he kissed her. 

She started to rise. “‘Then I’ll go back to the 
dressing-table. Perhaps you’ll be able to tell me with 
the width of the room between us.” 

He drew her head against his again. ‘“‘ Very well— 
if I must, I will. But you know all aboutit. For 
some mysterious reason, somebody—you say it’s Whit- 
ney, and probably it is—won’t let me buy grain or any- 
thing else as cheaply as others buy it. And for the 
same mysterious reason, somebody, probably Whitney 
again, won’t let me get to market without paying a 
heavier toll than our competitors pay. And now for 
some mysterious reason somebody, probably Whitney 
again, has sent labor organizers from Chicago among 
the men and has induced them to make impossible de- 
mands and to walk out without warning.” 

“And you think there’s nothing to do but walk out, 
too,” said Madelene. 

“Or wait until I’m put out.” 

His tone made those words mean that his desperate 
situation had aroused his combativeness, that he would 
not give up. Her blood beat faster and her eyes shone. 
“You'll win,” she said, with the quiet confidence 
which strengthens when it comes from a person whose 
judgment one has tested and found good. And he be- 
lieved in her as absolutely as she be lieved in him. 

“I’ve been tempted to resign,” he went on. “If I 
don’t, everybody ’ll say I’m a failure, when the crash 
omes. But— Madelene, there ’s something in me that 
simply won't let me quit.”’ 

“There is,”’ replied she; it’s vour father.” 

* Anyhow, you are the only public opinion for me.” 

“You ’ll win,” repeated Madelene. “I’ve been 
thinking over that whole business. If I were you, 
\rthur,”’—she was sitting up so that she could look at 
him and make her words more impressive,—* Id dis- 
miss strike and freight rates and the mill, and I’d put 
ny whole mind on Whitney. There’s a weak spot 
somewhere in his armor. There always is in a 
scoundrel’s.”” 

Arthur reflected. Presently he drew her head down 
wainst his; it seemed to her that she could feel his 
brain at work, and soon she knew from the chang: in 
the clasp of his arms about her that that keen, quick 
brain of his was serving him well. ‘‘ What a joy it is 
to a woman,” she thought, “ to know that she can trust 
the man she loves—trust him absolutely, always, and 
in every way.” And she fell asleep after awhile, lulled 
by the rhythmic beat of his pulse, so steady, so strong, 
giving her such a restful sense of security. She did 
not awaken until he was gently laying her in the bed. 

‘You have found it ?”’ said she, reading the new; in 
the altered expression of his face 

‘I hope so,”’ replied he 

She saw that he did not wish to discuss. Sp, she 
said, ““ 1 knew you would,” and went contentedly back 
into sleep again 


* * * * * * * 


Next day he carefully read the company’s articles of 
incorporation, to make sure that they contained no ob- 
tacle to his plan. Then he went to Scarborough, and 
together they went to Judge Torrey. Three days later 
ere Was a special meeting of the board of directors; 
the president, Charles Whitney, was unable to attend, 
hut his Monday morning mail contained this extract 
rom the minutes: 


‘Mr. Ranger offered a resolution that an assessment of 
two thousand dollars be at once laid upon each share of 
the capital stock, the proceeds to be expended by the 
uperintendent in betterments. Seconded by Mr. Scar- 
borough. Unanimously passed 


Whitney re-read this very ,carefully. He laid the 
letter down and stared at it. ‘Two thousand dollars a 
hare meant that he, owner of four hundred and eighty- 
seven shares, would have to pay in cash nine hundred 
ind seventy-four thousand dollars. He ordered his 
private car attached to the noon express, and at five 
o'clock he was in Scarborough’s library. ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of this assessment?’ he demanded, 
scarborough entered 

‘Mr. Ranger explained the situation to us,”’ replied 
scarborough. ‘‘He showed us we had to choose be- 
tween ruin and a complete reorganization, with big 
improvements and extensions.”’ 

‘Lunacy, sheer lunacy!’’ cried Whitney. ‘‘A meet- 
ing of the board must be called, and the resolution re- 
scinded.”’ 

Scarborough simply looked at him, a smile in his 
eves. 

‘1 never heard of such an outrage! You ask me to 
pay an assessment of nearly a million dollars on stock 
that is worthless.”’ 

“And,” replied Scarborough, ‘‘at the end of the 
year we expect to levy another assessment of a thou- 
sand a share.” 

Whitney had been tramping stormily up and down 
the room. As Scarborough uttered those last words he 
halted. He eyed his tranquil fellow-trustee, then 
seated himself and said, with not a trace of his recent 
fury: ‘‘ You must know, Scarborough, the mills have 
no future. I had n’t the heart to say so before Doctor 
Hargrave. But I supposed you were reading the signs 
right. The plain truth is, this i is no longer a good loca- 
tion for the flour industry.’ 

Scarborough waited before replying; when he did 
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speak his tones were deliberate and suggestive of strong 
emotion well under control. ‘ True,’ said he, “ not 
just at present. But Judge Beverwick, your friend 
and silent partner who sits on the federal bench in this 
district, is at the point of death. I shall see to it that 
his successor is a man with‘a less intense prejudice 
against justice. Thus, we may be able to convince 
some of your friends in control of the railways that 
Saint X is as good a place for mills as any in the 
country.” 

Whitney grunted. His face was inscrutable. He 
paced the length of the room twice; he stood at the 
window gazing out at the arbors, at the bees buzzing 
contentedly, at the flies darting across the sifting sun- 


beams. “ Beautiful place, this,” said he at last; ‘‘ very 
homelike. No wonder you’re a happy man.” A 
pause. ‘“‘As to the other maiter, I’ll see. No doubt I 


can stop this through the courts, if you push me to it.” 

“Not without giving us a chance to explain,” re- 
plied Scarborough; “and the higher courts may agree 
with us that we ought to defend the university’s rights 


against your railway friends and your ‘labor’ men 
whom you sent down here to cause the strike.” 
Whitney laughed. 
“Rubbish!” ‘said Whitney; and he laughed. ‘“ Rub- 


bish!” he repeated. ‘It’s not a matter either for 
argument or for anger.’’ He took his hat, made a 
slight ironic bow, and was gone. 

He spent the next morning with Arthur, discussing 
the main phases of the business, with litile said by 
either about the vast new project. They lunched to- 
gether in the car, which was on a siding before the offi- 
ces, ready to join the early afternoon express. Arthur 
was on his guard against Whitney, but he could not 
resist the charm of the great financier’s manner and 
conversation. Like all men of force, Whitney had 
great magnetism, and his conversation was frank to ap- 
parent indiscretion, a most plausible presentation of 
the cynical philosophy of practical life as it is lived by 
men of bold and generous nature. 

“That assessment scheme was yours, was n't it?” he 
said, when he and Arthur had got on terms of intimacy. 

“The first suggestion came from me,” admitted 
Arthur. 

“A great stroke,” said Whitney. ‘“* You will arrive, 
young man. I thought it was your doing, because it 
reminded me of your father. I never knew a more di- 
rect man than he, yet he was without an equal at flank- 
ing movements. What a pity his mind went before he 
died. My first impulse was to admire his will. But, 
now that I’ve come to know you, I see that if he had 
lived to get acquainted with you he’d have made a 
very different disposition of the family property. As it 
is, it’s bound to go to pieces. No board ever man- 
aged anything successfully. It’s always a man—one 
man. In this case, it ought to be you. But the time 
will come—soon, probably—when your view will con- 
flict with that of the majority of the board. Then, out 
you ’ll go; and your years of intelligent labor will be 
destroyed.” 

It was plain in Arihur’s face that this common-sense 
statement of the case produced instant and strong 
effect. He merely said, ‘* Well, one must take that 
risk.” 

“Not necessarily,” replied Whitney; he was talking 
in the most careless, impersonal way. ‘‘A man of your 
sort, with the strength and the ability you inherit, and 
with the power that they give you to play an important 
part in the world, doesn’t let things drift to ruin. I 
intend—ultimately—to give my share of the Ranger- 
Whitney Company to Tecumsech—I’m telling you this 
in confidence.” 

Arthur glanced quickly at the great financier, suspi- 
cion and wonder in his eyes. 

“But I want it to be a value, when I give it,”” con- 
tinued Whitney, “not the worse than worthless paper 
it threatens to become. Scarborough and Doctor Har- 
grave are sp:endid men. No one honors them more 
highly than I do. But they are not businessmen. And 
who will be their successors ? Probably, men even less 
practical than they are.’ 

Arthur, keen-witted but young; acute, but youthfully 
ready to attribute the generous motive rather than the 
sinister, felt that he was getting a new light on Whit- 
ney’s character. Perhaps Whitney wasn’t so unworthy, 
after all. Perhaps, in trying to wreck the business 
and, so, get hold of it, he had been carrying out a 
really noble purpose, in the unscrupulous way charac- 
teristic of the leaders of the world of commerce and 
finance. To Whitney he said: “I haven’t given any 
thought to these matters.” With a good-natured laugh 
of raillery: ‘ You have kept me too busy.” 

Whitney smiled—an admission, that, yet, did not 
commit him. ‘‘ When you’ve lived a while longer, 
Arthur,” said he, “ you’ll not be so swift and harsh in 
your judgments of men who have to lay the far- 
sighted plans and have to deal with mankind as it is, 
not as it ought to be. However, by that time, the 
Ranger-Whitney Company will be wiped out. It’s a 
pity. If only there were some way of getting the con- 
trol definitely in your hands; where your father would 
have put it, if he had lived. It’s a shame to permit 
his life work, and his plans for the university to be de- 
molished. In your place I’d not permit it.’ 

Arthur slowly flushed. Without looking at Whitney 
he said, “I don’t see how I could prevent it.” 

Ww hitney studied his flushed face, his lowered eyes, 
reflected carefully on the longing note in the voice in 
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which he had made that statement, a note that changed 
it to a question. “Control could be got only by owner- 
ship,” explained he. ‘‘If I were sure you were working 
with a definite, practical purpose really to secure the 
future of the company, I’d go heartily into your assess- 
ment plan. In fact, 1’d—”’ Whitney was feeling his 
way. The change in Arthur’s expression, the sudden 
tightening of the lips warned him that he was about to 
go too far, that he had sowed as much seed as it was 
wise to sow at that time. He dropped the subject 
abruptly, saying,—‘‘ But I’ve got to go up to the bank 
before train time. I’m glad we ’ve had this little talk. 
Something of value may grow out of it. Think it over, 
and if any new ideas come to you, run up to Chicago 
and see me.” 

Arthur did indeed think it over, every moment of 
that afternoon; and before going home he took a long 
walk. He saw that Charles Whitney had proposed a 
secret partnership, in which he was to play Whitney’s 
game and, in exchange, was to get control of the 
Ranger-Whitney Company. And what Whitney had 
said about the folly of board managements, about the 
insecurity of his own position, was undeniably true ; 
and the sacrifice of the ‘smaller morality” for the 
‘larger good’’ would be merely doing what the biog- 
raphies of the world’s men of achievement revealed 
them as doing again and again. Further, once in con- 
trol, once free to put into action the plans for a truly 
vast concern which he had so often dreamed, he could 
give Tecumseh a far larger income than it had ever 
hoped to have through his father’s gift, and also could 
himself be rich and powerful. To the men who have 
operated with success and worldly acclaim under the 
code of the “larger good,” the men who have aggrand- 
ized themselves at the expense of personal honor and 
the rights of others and the progrcss of the race, the 
lirst, the crucial temptation to sacrifice ‘‘smaller mor- 
ality”? and “short-sighted scruples” has always come 
in some such form as it here presented itself to Arthur 
Ranger. The Napoleons begin as defenders of rational 
freedom against the insane license of the mob; the 
Rockefellers begin as cheapeners of a necessity of life 
to the straiiened millions of their fellow beings. 

If Arthur had been weak, he would have put aside 
the temptation through fear of the consequences of 
failure. If he had been ignorant, he would have put 
it aside through superstition. Being neither weak nor 
ignorant, and having a human passion for wealth and 
power and a willingness to get them if he could do it 
without sacrifice of self-respect, he sat calmly down 
with the temptation and listened to it and debated with 
it. He was silent all through dinner; and after dinner, 
when he and Madelene were in their sitting room up- 
tairs, she reading, he sat with his eyes upon her, and 
continued to think. 

All at once he gave a curious laugh, went to the 
writing table and wrote a few moments. ‘Then he brought 
the letter to her. ‘‘ Read that,” said he, standing be- 
hind her, his hands on her shoulders and an expression 
in his face that made his resemblance to Hiram 
startling. 

She read: 


My dear Mr. Whitney 
‘*I’ve been ‘thinking it over,’ as you suggested. 
| ve decided to plug along in the old way, between the 
d landmarks. Let me add that, if you should offer to 
give your stock to ‘fecumseh now, I'd have to do my 
itmost to persuade the trustees not to take it until the 
ympany was once more secure. You see, I feel it is ab- 
lutely necessary that you have a large pecuniary interest 
n the success of our plans 


When Madelene had read, she turned in the chair 
until she was looking up at him. “Well?” she in- 
juired. ‘‘ What does it mean ?”’ 

He told her. ‘And,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ I wish I could 
be a great man, but I can’t. There’s something small 
in me that won’t permit it. No doubt, Franklm was 
ight when he said life was a tunnel and one had to 
toop, and even occasionally to crawl, in order to get 
through it successfully. Now—if I hadn’t married 
you ; 

‘Always blaming me,’ she said, tenderly. “ But 
even if you hadn’t married me, I suspect that sooner 
or later you’d have decided for being a large man in a 
valley rather than a very small imitation-man on a moun- 
tain.”” Then, after a moment’s thought, and with sud- 
den radiance, “ But a man as big as you are would n’t 
be let stay in the valley, no matter how hard he tried.” 

He laughed. ‘I’ve no objection to the mountain- 
top,” said he. ‘“ But I sce that, if I get there, it’ll 
have to be in my own way. Let's go out and mail the 
letter.” ; 

And they went down the drive together to the post- 
box, and, strolling back, sat under the trees in the 
moonlight until nearly midnight, feeling as if they had 
only just begun life together—and had begun it right. 
oe * * * * * * 

When Charles Whitney read the letter, he tore it up, 
saying half aloud and contemptuously, “I was afraid 
there was too big a streak of the fool in him.” Then, 
with a shrug, “ What’s the use of wasting time on that 
little game—especially as I’d probably have left the uni- 
versity the whole business in my will.” He wrote 
Scarborough, proposing that they delay the assessment 
until he had a chance to look further into the railway 
situation. ‘I begin to understand the troubles down 
there, now that I’ve taken time to think them over. 1 
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feel I can guarantee that no assessment will be neces- 
sary.” 

And, when the railways had mysteriously and abruptly 
ceased to misbehave, and the strike had suddenly fiz- 
zled out, he offered his stock to the university as a gift 
“*T shall see to it,” he wrote, “that the company is not 
molested again, but is helped in every way.” Arthu 
was for holding off, but Scarborough said, ‘‘No. He 
will keep his word.” And Scarborough was right in 
regarding the matter as settled and acceptance of the 
splendid gift as safe. Whitney had his own code ot 
honesty, of honor. It was not square dealing, but 
doing exactly what he specifically engaged to do. He 
would have stolen anything he could—anything hy 
regarded as worth hig while. On the other hand, he 
would have sactificed"nearly all, if not all, his fortune 
to live up to the letter of his given word. This, thougl: 
no court would have enforced the agreement he had 
made, though there was no written record of it, no wit 
ness other than himself, the other party, and the 
Almighty—for, Charles Whitney believed in an Almighty 
God and an old-fashioned hell and a Day of Judgment 
He conducted his religious book-keeping precisely a- 
he conducted his business book-keeping, and was con 
fident that he could escape hell as he had escaped the 
penitentiary. 

[To be continued in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for November.| 





“NOBODY KEERS” 
By Elizabeth A. Hyde 


H*' yer sold any matches, Billy? | guess it’s 
no use ter try, I 
The folks is a-hurryin’ home, yer see, an’ ain't got || 
no time ter buy. 
Four cents is all as I’ve made to-day, an’ | owe || 
Jim one o' those. | 
Did I tell yer the bet I had with Jim? Why, by | 
now the whole gang knows. | 
| would n't ‘ave keered if it hadn't been him, but | 
he's sech a low-down sneak, 
He'll swear I blubbered an’ cried an’ all when | 
the lady did n't speak. | 
Don't yer hate that kind of a feller, Billy? Ain't” |! 
got no spunk or pluck, | 
But always a-jumpin’ on littler kids wat gits down 
on their luck. | 
Ifonly we'd some big feller, now, as would always — | 
take our side, 
Then cowards like Jim would n't dare t’ touch us, 
or lie an’ say I cried. 
But we ain't got no one. I kind o° guess as wat || 
Jimmie said was true, 
He said, —‘‘Nobody keers for you an’ Billy, except- | 
in’ Billy an’ you.’ \ 


Yer know the beautiful lady, Billy, wat give us 
the flowers that day? 

How she said she hoped she'd see us again, an 
smiled as she druv away? 

Well, this mornin’ I seen her a-comin’ back, an 
Jimmie he seen her too. 

An’ he says, ‘I bets yer five ter one as she never 
speaks ter you.”’ 

Could I swaller that? Not much, Billy. 1 tol 
him his odds was took, 

An’ I stood up straight on the curbstone there, an 
waited for her ter look. 

I was goin’ ter raise my hat, yer know, like the 
swell doods as yer see, — 

Ther’ was one with her then, an’ I thought, may 
be, as he'd take off his, ter me. 

Just then the carriage stopped,—she said she'd 
some flowers as she had ter get, 

An’ she passed right clost an’ looked at me an’ — 
well, [ tol’ yer I los’ my bet. 

I ain't no soft,—I ain't a-kickin’,—but it kind o’ 
proves, yer see, 

As how nobody keers fer me an’ you, Billy, ex- 
ceptin’ you an’ me. 


But don't go to feelin’ bad, Billy, —it don't make 
no diff’ t' us.’ 

S' long's I've got you an’ you ‘ve got me, we ain't 
got no call ter fuss. 

An’ what with dreamin’ an’ plannin’,—don't yer 
never dream like me 

Of w'at we'll do when we grow up an’ the great 
things as we'll see ? 

Sometimes I thinks as you're president, an’ me a 
dook, or a lord, — 

With a four-room flat fer jest us two, an’ a dollar 
a day fer board. 

Gee, Bill, but it’s grand! You'd ought ‘o try. 
Why I dremp—it was jus’ las’ night,— 

As the beautiful lady an’ some friends—all dressed 
in pink an’ white, — 

Took you an’ me ter the flower show, an’ a-sailin’ 
on the bay,— 

An’ we had lemonade, an’ crackerjack, an’ peaches, 
and staid all day! 

But let's go ter sleep now, Billy,—fer in our 
dreams, yer see, 

There's lots of folks keers for me an’ you, Billy, 
besides jest you an’ me. 
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Have You 1 Worn Them? 


Not “celluloid ’’—not “ paper” collars;—but made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. Price at 
stores, 25 cents for box of ten (2} cents each), 


No Washing or Ironing 
When soiled discard. By mail, 10 pen vm or 5 pairs 
cuffs, 30 cents. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U. 8. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 


TEMPORARY 5% 


INVESTMENTS 


Instead of keeping unemployed funds you expect 
to use later, let them bear earnings at 5% until 
such time you are ready for them. Wecan handle 
such funds as profitably for you as more perma- 
nent accounts. , 

= one We Are Paying 5% on Savings 


Start any 














time—withdraw at 

our option. Earnings computed 
for each day. We willsend you 
full information and can prob- 
ably refer you to patrons in your 


locality. 
Established 13 years. Under 


'PENURY POPHAM 





New York Banking Dept. super- 
vision. Assets $1,750,000. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


DEAFNESS. 


*¢ The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily ad 
justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises, There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


Motion Pictures 


NO ign ppl NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘ Business Guide” tells all. 
1) We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humvrous dramas brimful 
f fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 

ork and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 

hool houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over "$100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 455 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
Make $10.00 a Day 


One man and one machine can do this with 


PETTYJOHN 


Concrete Block Machine 





























iT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 











An opportunity to THe FIReT To WRITE (' from each local- 


ity to starta BIG PAYING BUSINESS with small cap- 
ital. If you are going to build a home you should have it. 
Whole outfit costs only $125.00. Sand, Water and Cement 





only materials requ One man can make 200 blocks 


daliy. Machine sent on trial. Warre ror PARTICULARS. 
THK PETTYIONUN COMPANY 
GSN. Sixth Street. Terre Haute. Ind. 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you quickly BY 
MAIL. The new scientific Tune-a- 
Phone method endorsed by highest 
authorities. Anowledge of Music 
not necessary. 

Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRY, ANT SCHOOL, 26 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 




















FAVO ITE For stirring and mix- 
ing batter. Also use- 
CAKE SPOO ful as a skimmer and 


in many other ways, Sent with 4 other attractive novelties pre- 
prepaid Free to Agents. Catalogue Free. Department GH. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


By ANNE O'HAGAN 


(Concluded from page 676) 


out a cent? Is it true? Did you say that?” 

Penury swallowed hard. and looked away. 

“T stand ready to marry you,” he said, 
finally. “I asked for you. It’s all for you to 
say.” . i 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,” replied Nellie, 
more vivaciously, “is that you ’re a nobler man 
than any one in San Luis could have believed. 
I would n’t have a red cent if I married you, 
an’ no one thinks you wanted me for anythin’ 
but pa’s money. But—even if you are noble,— 
I’m goin’ to marry Mr. Barth. I was goin’ to 
anyway, only we’d sort of thought we’d have 
to elope on account of pa.” 

Penury looked unflatteringly relieved. He 
shot out a few good wishes at the girl, and she 
studied him, her head on one side, her eyes 
bright and sharp, like a friendly squirrel’s. 

“‘There’s s one thing I’d like to know before I 
go,” she said, half coquettishly. ‘Will you 
tell me, Mr. Popham?” 

“Can’t say till I know what it is,” 
Penury, cautiously. 

“Why would n’t you sell the hilltop ?” 

Penury’s darkly flushing face and embar- 
rassed silence proclaimed shame. 

“Was it,” demanded the girl, keenly, “be- 
cause you didn’t want me, even with what 
pa was willin’ to give me, an’ so quarreled with 
him to get out of marryin’ me?”’ 

Penury’s long, brown face expressed his hor- 
ror of this interpretation. 

“No, no!”’ he exploded. “‘ Don’t you let no 
such notion run away with you, Nellie. No, 
no. Don’t the women beat all? To think of 
such a thing!” 

“Then, why?” 

There was determination in Nellie’s tones, 
—and patience. Vaguely Penury recognized 
the quality of her speech. Still, for a moment, 
he hesitated to yield to the insistence of it. He 
looked out toward the debated land. The late 
afternoon light touched the top of the hill and 
its myriad white flowers with benignant, gentle 
benediction. 

“It—I,—” he stammered. Then he straight- 
ened himself to consecutive speech. 

“That land ain’t goin’ to be sold while I live, 
Nellie,” he said, and she turned startled eyes 
upon him at the new note of gravity and long- 
ing that she heard. “That ’s where—where,— 
you know Miss Judith Geary? Well, her an’ 
me—once,—it was on that hilltop—” 

He stopped abruptly. Nellie, with the shin- 
ing eyes and parted lips of the listener aban- 
doned to sympathy, entreated him to go on with 
the story. He turned sharply from her. 

“Tf there’s nothin’ I can show you, to-day,” 
he said, gruffly, “I ‘ll thank you not to keep me 
any longer. Time is money.” He drew down 
the big ledger. 

“Oh, but is it?’ cried the girl. “Is it? Oh, 
Penfield Popham, you stupid! You ‘ll see what 
time is, before long!”’ 

She dashed out ‘of the store. 
later he was beating down old José’s wife, de- 
claring himself already overstocked with eggs. 


replied 


buked, taunted him, crying out, 
To give up a bargain for a feeling! 
fool; mealy-mouthed fool!” 


a fool again! 
shout without. Nellie, in a whirl of 
slowed down her pony before the door. 


“Mr. Popham! 
ranch,—an’ you know why. 





with me.” 


She waved a hand toward the hill. 





Two minutes 


The inner voice he had cultivated for years re- 
“Fool, fool! 
Fcol, 
Well, neither old 
José’s wife nor any one else should ever find him 
Suddenly there was a joyous 
dust, 


“Oh, Mr. Popham,” she called, imperiously. 
I’m goin’ up to the Geary 
Maybe,—mayle 
I'll bring a lady down to spend the night 


Her face 









Shawknit- Socks are not the 
kind that require the “needle doctor” 


like some socks which are “ always on the mend.” 


The reason why !—We manufacture our own 
yarns from the best of high-grade cottons, thereby 
insuring uniform and superior grades of yarns 
which are most durable, as the wearing qualities of 
our socks have demonstrated for the past 29 years. 


We use dyes which contain no mineral or in- 
jurious matter, and cost more than cheap dyes 
which will rot any fabric and will soon fade. This is 
why SeawtnZ socks always hold their color. 


Your dealer can supply you with GeatnZ 
socks, or we will send a box containing 6 pairs, 
correct weight of cotton socks, assorted, as follows, 
upon receipt of $1.50, sent prepaid to any- point 
in the United States. 


Style 1989 


19F20 


Black—Famous SNOWBLACK. 
Black—Embroidered with small car- 
dinal figures. 

Black and White Cxford mixture out- 
side, pure white inside. 

Rich Navy Blue. 

Black and Cardinal mixture, 
blended. 

Rich Tan. 


5P1 


388 
5P14 nicely 
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Our new and beautifully illustrated catalog is 
just out. 

we send you one? 
it to-day. 


Should you order direct, please be sure and 
specify size or sizes desired. 


May It is free. Write for 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
200 Smith St., - Lowell, Mass. 





sewing ma- 
chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 
Sewing Machine 
works more easily, more smoothly, 
and lasts longer. }You do more 
work, better work, with half the 
labor. Prevents rust on all metal 
parts; saves cost of expensive 
repairs. Generous trial bottle 
and new booklet free. 


G.W.COLECO. 
142 Washington 

































BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER! 
LLASS PINS: BADG: 
For Society or Lodge—CGollege or School 
We make them to order in any style 
Sor material. Read our remarkable 
money saving offer for Fs 
~and Winter. Either of 
. the two styles here 
illustrated, enameled in one or 
two colors and showing any letters 
or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate 81.00 doz 
Sterling Silver 82.50 ¢ 
FREE onr new and he y _ 
catalog—shows new styles in gold and silver, Satis \ 
faction guaranteed, Celluloid Buttons and Kibbon 
Badges at right prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21B South Ave., Rochester, N. Y.-—— 
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BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, 

| complete in one year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 

| Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrical 
industries. Graduates hold good positions. a year 

| opens September 26. Send for free Catalog 

WESTON, Secretary, Station G, Washington, D. < 
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Write Today For The Book 
Dainty Wall Decorations” 


It will show you in beautiful colored illustrations, 
how you can make your home more attractive, while 
making it more sanitary. 

It exp lains what Alabastine is, why it is the most 
durable and economical wall covering, how it positive- 
ly destroys disease germs, and thusadds to the health- 

fulness of your home. 

Send 10c coin or stamps, today for this valuable 
book, with its beautiful colored plates, giving many 
practical suggestions for home furnishings and wall 
decorations. If you are not more than satisfied, we 
will cheerfully refund the 10c. 





The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in many dainty and charming tints, all ie 


for application to the wall after simply mixing with col 
water Any one can apply Alabastine with a flat brush. 
Its use costs far less than wall paper, oil cloth or 

mine, and it has no objectionable features. 


sk your dealer to show you the 
Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Desi: 
These designs illustrate, in actual Alabastine tints, an 
almost endless variety of decorative schemes for the 


different rooms of the ordinary house, and show you 
exactly how your home will look, when the walls are 
coated with Alabastine. 


» is sold everywhere by dealers in paints, hard- 
s and general merchandise at 50c the 5 Ib. 
rthe white, and 55c for the tints. Buy only in 
beled packages Accept no substitute. Unless 

has the word ‘‘Alabastine’’ on it in large 





the packa 
letters 


s not the genuine article. 


The Alabastine Company, 


y 
908 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan, o1 108 Water 
Street, New York City. 




















):95 ai This Large Handsome Nickel 
Trimmed Steel Range 


without warming closet or reservoir. 
With high warming closet, porcelain 
lined reservoir, just as shown in cut, 
$13.95; large, square oven, six cook- 
ing holes, body made of cold rolled 
steel. Duplex grate; burns wood or 
coal. Handsome nickel trimmings, 
a polished. 
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are the 
oo" most lib- 
eral ever made. You can pay 
after you receive the range. 
i You can take it into your 
= home, use it 30 days. If you don’t 
es find it exactly as represented, the 
biggest bargain you ever saw, equal 
to stoves retailed for double our 
price, return it to us. We will pay 
freight both ways. 

for our bez dutifully illustrated Stove Cat. 


Write To- day alogue No. A postal card will do. 


75 styles to from. Don’t buy until you get it. 
MARVIN SMITH GCOQO., 2 GHIGAGO, ILL. 


THE BEST LIGHT 


SUPERIORTO §§ TWO CENTS 
ELECTRICITY 


sele 









you 
of the 
P grease, dirt, 
d ior, of your ordinary 
et th 1e light that is brighter than elec- 
r aceytelene, and makesand burns its own 
There is only one. It'sthe “BEST.” It's 
ich che aper than kerosene. It’s made in over 
10 0 beautiful styles. It’s an ornament to any home, 
and every lamp is warranted. Just drop us a 

po etal today and get our catalog and prices. 
ents wanted Everywhere. Big money in it 
Pe you to either use or sell our lamps. 


THE BEST LICHT CO., 
70 &. Sth St., Canton, O. 


Owners of Original 
Patents, 
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‘How to Remember” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication. 


You are no greater intelectual than your memory. 
My course is = e, inexpensive. . Increases bus- 
iness capac ity: social standing; gives an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces and business details, Develo mt — 
sation, speaking, ete. My Booklet, ‘How to Remem ”’ sent fre 

DICKSON SCHOOL OF EMORY » 796 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Da s| 





nrestmnent of $145.00 Is the result of the operation of one 
r B x ‘Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Indiana. 
(Patented) 










y to start a big paying business with small capital. 

LING GAME. Not a gambling device. It is for amusement 

erally patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants, clerks, 

act all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. Nearly 3,000 alleys 
Portable. No pin boy needed. Can be installed in 2 hours. 

Booklet FREE. Write for it. 

X RALL COMPANY, 1500 Van Buren St... 





your town 


AMERICAN RO Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering by mail 
and guarantee success. Only field not over- 
crowded. My instruction is unequalled because 
practical, personal and thorough. Easy terms. 
Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG; Pres., 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING, 
Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 

“ Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 
S 0 N & * ? 0 E A S arranged. Publication se- 

cured. Cash or royalty if 


available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-156 Evergreen Ave., Chicago 
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was a dimpled picture of merriment and mis- 
chievous good will. Before his paralyzed facul- 
ties could exert themselves to protest, to forbid, 
she was off in a cloud and a clatter. 

The torn banners of retreating day went 
floating down the west. By and by there was 
a faint auroral glow behind the topmost point 
of the hill; celestial fires kindled, and the moon, 
a great, silver ball, swung slowly over the crest. 
Penury watched it, a wretched fear and agita- 
tion in his heart. Somewhere from the huddled 
houses in the town a concertina wailed uncer- 
tainly, despairingly. 

“If she believes it,—but she won’t believe 
it,” he told the tranquil, indifferent, dead world 
above him. ‘“‘An’ I ain’t so sure as I want her 
to. Lain’t sure that was the reason, at all. But 
if she believes it,—I ’Il take her without a cent. 
Though, by right an’ justice, John Geary ought 
to divide even what he got from the old man. 
But, of course, she won’t belie—”’ 

He stood up. The dark-clustered little huts 
shone with warm, friendly, brave lights; men 
and women had dared the cruel wastes and 
built them homes in the midst of terrors, of 
hardship, of poverty, on no other foundation than 
love and the simple human longing for compan- 
ionship. What a courageous race they were! 
Then along the road that stretched toward the 
Gearys’ he heard the pounding of hoofs. He 
listened. Could it be the pounding of his own 
heart? No. It was the clattering beat of horses’ 
feet—two horses, two,—he could swear by the 
sound. He turned his head away. Then he 
summoned all his courage and looked back. 

There were two ponies loping abreast. And 
in the silvery gloom he caught the flutter of two 
riding skirts. 


™ by 
The Baby's Turn Now 


Na very hot afternoon, last summer, a nurse in the 
employ of a Brooklyn family had been ordered to 
take the baby for an airing in the public park opposite 
the family’s house. The nurse wheeled the baby’s go- 
cart up and down under the shade of the trees, for an 
hour or so, when a voice from the top of the house 
vainly endeavored to summon the servant to return. 
Whether the nurse was sulky, or whether she did not 
care to return home at that hour, does not appear; but 
she continued her slow and stately parade with the 
go-cart. 

Finally, in answer to the repeated and anxious calls 
for her to return, she did so. As she approached the 
door, the mistress of the place greeted her with: “Why 
did n’t you come when I first called?”’ 

“T didn’t hear you, mum,” was the response. 

“Well,” continued the mistress, with a smile, “‘you 
may now take the baby for a ride. It may interest you 
to know that, during the greater part of the afternoon, 
you have been wheeling Jenny's doll in the park.”’ 


& +] 
And Still They Come! 


MONG the most prominent families in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is one which President Roosevelt would 
certainly never censure for “race suicide.”” The size of 
this family has always been a standing joke in Hartford. 
Mark Twain, himself, although a devoted friend of the 
family, has not scrupled to poke fun at it. 

It is related that, when a certain pastor of Hartford, 
who had just been raised to a bishopric, was making his 
last pastoral calls before entering upon his new duties, 
he visited the mother of the family in question. After 
a brief conversation, during which some reference was 
made to the ‘“‘children,’”’ the good man rose to go. 
“You have n’t seen my last baby, have you, doctor?” 
asked the mother. 

“No, madam,” answered the divine 
“and I may say that I never expect to.” 


™ » 


He who respects his work so highly and does it 
so reverently that he cares little what the world 
thinks of it is the man about whom the world comes 
at last to think a great deal. 


a . 


, with a smile, 


The sun, through the hothouse glass, calls upon 
the plant to give out its glory, to unfold its beauty, 
to yield up its potencies which have been locked 
up within it, just as the sun of encouragement and 
opportunity awakens us to the possibilities lying 
dormant within us. 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
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My 


5000 F000 
Yrs Tire BID 


ST ‘TE 

We will teach you thoroughly by mail, the 
Real Estate business, and the course will 
also include instruction in General Brokerage, 
Insurance, Advertising, Salesmanship, Con- 
veyancing and a General Business Course, 
This is your opportunity to succeed without 

By our system you can learn the business 
and make money in a few weeks without in- 
terfering with your present occupation. All 
graduates appointed representatives of lead- 
ing international brokerage companies who 
will furnish choice salable real estate and 
investments, co-operate with and help you to 
make a large, steady income. Our co-oper- 
ative methods insure larger and steadier 
profits than ever before. Full course in Com- 
mercial Law given free to every real estate 
student. Every business man should have 
this course. Our free book is valuable and 
interesting and tells how you can succeed. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 283 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,*3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 











Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices}. patterns. Made in all col- 
gx 6ft., $3.25] ors. Easily kept clean 
9x 7% ft., 3.75] and warranted to wear. 
“ft. yoc| Woveninone piece. Both 
9x9 4 f 425) sides can be used. Sold 
Monee t.4-75) direct at one profit. 
— 223] Money refunded if not 
= 2 satisfactory. 











New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 689 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 















At your Health and Pleasure 
poe for your Boys and Girls is what you are 

4 most anxious to secure for them. Phy 
Lowest “es sicians say that nothing is quite so 
pareery . yg zood as exercise in the openaironan 


“IRISH MAIL’ 


The car that evenly exercises the 
whole well, and makes the _—- 
sters well strong and ha po3 
“Geared” for speed, built low 
Write to-day can’t upset. he genuine “Irish Mail” 
tor catalog. has name on seat. Take no other. 


pa n= MFG. CO., 57 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, indiana 


YOUR IDEAS 


$100,000 offered for one invention ; 
$8,500 for another. Book, ‘* How to 
Obtain a Patent ”’ and ‘* What to Invent”’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise 
your patent for sale at our expense. 

Chandiee & Chandiee, Patent Attorneys, 

932 F St., Washington, D.C. 


“ara ras The original school, Instruction by mail adapted 
toevery one. Kecognized by courts and educators. 


Experienced Ty competent instructors. ‘Takes 


spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
Ksusiness, College. Prepares 
for prac tice. Will better your 
condition and prospects a 
business. Students and 
uates everywhere. Ful pa 
AT ticularsandspeciateter ree, 

4 ME Correapontfence 8 School 
498 Majestic se pide’ Detrott, Mich. 

Copy it as well as you can, send it to us and we 

will give you a handsome portfolio of drawings 

by the noted artist, Charles Lederer. A course 

of lessons by mail, at home, may qualify you toearn , 

a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruc- 


tion individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Teun. 


Make Money Easy 


Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty Knives, with 
name, address, photo, lodge emblem, ete., on handle, Send stamp for (: talogue 


AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 


£ A MONTH. (We show you how.) 
Big profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our liberal 
money making special offer to agents. Our new self sharpening scissors 
are the quickest sellers for lady a-ents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., gg BAR STREET, CANTON, oHnia. 


BE AN ACTOR ¢: Actress 


Best paving pro 

fession in the world. Engagements secured when qualified. Free 

lessons for a limited time except sinall expense: for postaye, station- 

ery,ete. Write for Free Booklet on eiocution and dramatic art 

Oy cosreapontenes. Address (CHTC 4% HOOL OF KLUCU- 
ON, 529 Opera House Building, ‘Thicago- 


G ! N SE N Get $7 1b. Big demand. Grow it FREE. 


rden. Book infermation F 
Fis. Mills. Box 7s, eS at. 
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The Glidden Tour 


[ Concluded from page 679) 


careened from side to side, as though surely going over, 
and then, steadying . herself for an instant, rushed 
straight at a towering cluster of elder bushes and young 
trees on the roadside. ‘ Just before she reached it, how- 
ever, Michner had regained control of the wheel, and 
threw her with a graceful sweep back upon ‘the road- 
bed. There was 
a broad grin 
upon Sands’s 
face as he 
glanced back 
into the ton- 
neau. “ Goin’ 
some ?” he ejac- 
ulated, with a 
noticeable 
broadening of 
the grin. 

“Car ahead 
of us!” Sands 
sang out the 
next moment, 
as we swung 
around a turn 
and plunged into a cloud of yellow dust. 

“Look out; we’.] be on top of her!” called Lozier, 
but Michner never slackened speed for an instant. A 
blast from our horn had a few seconds before warned 
the other car that we wanted to pass, and it had barely 
time to pull a little to one side as we flew by and left it 
shrouded in a pall of dust. 

“Railroad crossing!” called Sands a little later, as 
we shot up a short incline, and then, as the rear whecls 
struck the rails, both occupants of the tonneau arose a 
foot above the cushions, and tried bravely to lcok 
happy when they struck them with disturbing force an 
instant after. 

“Easy, Mich. There’s no good in smashing our 
springs,’ gasped Lozier, between the succession of 
rough spots that followed, but Michner, well knowing 
that he must take chances even of spring smashing if 
we were to put ourse!ves on the safe side of the sched- 
ule that morning, sat like a statue, without uttering a 
word or even turning his head, his eyes on the roadway 
ahead of him, and the forefinger and thumb of his right 
hand dexterously shifting the little brass levers that 
regulate the spark and the flow of gasolene, while the 
trained muscles of his left arm kept the wheel at just 
the proper point to hold the big car precisely in the 
beaten track. 

For ten minutes we sped onwards, traveling at a rate 
of not less than thirty miles over a road that was 
scarcely safe at twenty. The car swayed from side to 
side over the uneven surface, and every ncw and then 
the rear wheels would snap and skid, throwing off puff 
after puff of dust as Michner threw the forward wheels 
from right to left and vice versa, in a continual effort 
to dodge the holes and ruts in which the roadway 
abounded. Suddenly, we shot over the brow of a hill, 
and down a steep declivity into a little valley. Just 
approaching the foot of the hill on the far side of a 
twenty-foot bridge, we saw another car and rapidly 
overhauled it. The occupants looked back at us from 
their tonneau, but took no notice of our repeated blasts 
for right of way, other than to increase their speed. 
Running up to them until our radiator was within 
twenty feet of their rear springs, we shouted: 

“Way there, please. We’re late—we 're late ! 











The Lozier car at a checking station 





,” 


Grudgingly the car ahead, which we recognized as a 
pulled slightly to one 


forty-five-horse-power Peerless, 
side, the occu- 
pants looking al- 
ternately at us 
and at each 
other, and appar- 
ently discussing 
our request 
among them- 
selves. 

Now among 
automobilists, 
probablya greater 
degree of courtesy 
is exercised than 
among any other 
class of sports- 
men.  Particu- 
larly when upon 
the road, they are 
at all times ready 
to render assistance and to give the right of way 
to their fellows when any good reason is advanced 
for so doing. And so it was, we found out after- 
wards, in this instance,—but, the road ahead of us, 
was narrower than we thought, with a sharply rising 
embankment on one side, and a heavy growth of low- 
branching trees on the other. The driver of the Peer- 
less, thinking his car fully as fast if not faster than 
ours, assumed that he could hold the road and carry us 
along as fast as we wanted to travel. This, however, 
was not in accordance with the ideas of Edward Lozier, 
and despite the fact that the Peerless was moving at a 
thirty-five-mile clip and shooting a pillar of dust into 
our faces that must surely have choked and blinded us 
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San Francisco to New York in a 
Franklin— 4000 miles by road— 
in 15 days, 2 hours, 12 minutes. 


No one can now deny that Franklin horse- 
power is real—full of going power and hill 
climbing; that Franklin air-cooling keeps the 
engine at the right temperature; and particularly 
that Franklin high-grade, light weight, non- 
jarring construction with wood sills and full 
elliptic springs allow fast going on the rougnest 
roads and make the cars stand up under the 
hardest test. 


It took a Franklin to beat the previous Franklin 33-day 
record of two years ago. Other cars have taken months 
instead of days. No other car in the world could have made 
that trip so fast and come out alive — ENDURANCE. 

The car that made this remarkable record is the Franklin 
six-cylinder 30 h. p. touring-car; but every Franklin car is 
built on the same lines and shares the lessons of this great 
performance. 


Send for book of this wonderful trip, also new 1907 Franklin catalogue. 


Shaft-Drive Runabout $1800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 


4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices in standard colors and equipment f.o.b. Syracuse 
Special colors, upholstery and equipment extra 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. A. L. A. M: 


























FRICTION 
DRIVE 
BUCKBOARDS 


1907 MODELS. 





TWO PASSENGER RUNABOUT, $400. 
The simplest motor car made. 

Anyone should be able to run a Buckboard successfully In an hour, and become expert 
In a week. In the New York Efficiency contest May 5, the two Orient Buckboards entered 
broke all existing records; one car going 94 miles, the other one 101.6 miles each on two 
gallons of gasoline, neither car making @ stop for repairs or adjustments. Speed 4 to 25 
miles an hour. 


DELIVERY CAR, #450. 
It does the work of three teams. 

A reliable, durable, economical Motor Delivery Car for Parcel and Express Delivery, 
equally suitable for use in cities and towns. An ideal car for General Stores, Grocers 
Florists, Laundries, Bakers, Dairies and Fruit and Produc > Farms, Speed 4 to 18 mile, 
an hour on ordinary roads. 


Active agents desired in unassigned territory. Write for discounts and agency terms. 





WALTHAM, MASS, 





















WALTHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, = = = 
If your answer to this question is “yes,” we can 
help you. Our plan has already enabled hundreds 


Do You who are willing to do a little work for us to realize 

L k F d their ambition for an education. Your failure to 

ac un S secure a college training will compel you to go 

through life burdened with a powerful handicap, 

To go to so do not let this opportunity pass by. Write us 
College? 






to-day for full information regarding our offer of a 
free scholarship in any school or college. 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
University Building, Washington Square, NEW YORK 
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The Incomparable 


WHITE 


The Car for Service 





* 
Model “G” White Steam Car 
Our Model “G” is a larger, heavier and much more powerful car than any we 
have previously manufactured. It is conservatively rated at 30 steam horse-power. 
The mechanism of the Model “G” exhibits the general features of the well- 
known White system, with numerous improvements suggested by the study and 
experience of the year. Because of the much higher speed of which the car is 
capable, every part has been brought up to the new standard of size and strength. 
A feed water heater has been added, materially increasing the efficiency of the 
cat; the gasoline tank has been placed in a well protected position at the rear of 
the frame; 36 inch wheels are used, giving even greater clearance than in our 
Model “F;” both the hand and the foot brakes act direct on the rear wheels; 
and there is a greater carrying capacity for passengers and for baggage than 


in any of our previous models. 


Above is shown the Model “G” with Pullman body, seating comfortably 


seven persons. 





Write for advance circular giving additional specifications 


WHITE wmicniste COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, O. 





I Show the Way 


No drugs—no tiresome gymnas- 
tics—no restricted diet—no com- 
plicated apparatus. Just plain 
common sense ideas about fresh 
air, pure water, good food and 
exercise. For Nature is not “a 
hard mistress.”’ She intends you 
to be well,strong and attractive 
and to follow her simple laws 
of every day life is easy and 
pleasant. 


can do his best 
No Man —reach the 
goal of his ambitions and influ- 
ence the respect and loyalty of 
other people—unless he is well, 
strong and has the carriage and 
repose that belong to perfect bodily 
health—a physical organization in per- 
fect harmony. 


No Woman can carry herself with perfect poise and 









grace unless she be well, strong, and of 


full vitality The well woman is marked by the springy step, 
the bright eye, the clear color of youthful vigor. 

G iealth is the foundation upon which mental develop- 
ment, physical perfection, beauty of form, ease of manner, per- 


s netis attractiveness and control of men—all are 


Any Man in possession of the clear eye, the ruddy 


cheek, the springy step and firm tread of 


aboundi ealth and full understanding of life, has multiplied 





Be Strong—Well—Handsome 


chances of success and achievement—is admired and envied 
of all mankind. page as ‘ 

with the fair skin, sparkling eye, the 
Any Woman graceful carriage and perfect poise 
which mark one whose nerves and body are in harmony, 
delights all who meet her and becomes the object of every 
friend’s affection. 

And I can show you how to gain this foundation of all good 
things in life—this abiding health—this realization of existence 
which Nature intends you to enjoy, But not by upsetting your 
plans or changing your style of living, or, in fact, asking you 
to do anything that will be hard or inconvenient. I simply tell 

ou how to do the very things you now do—eat the foods you 
ike best—and go about your daily life as before, only doing 
these things so they will not harm but benefit you. 

If you are too thin, I can show you howto put on good firm 
flesh. If you are too stout, I can show you how to reduce your 
weight. If youare notfully developed, I can show you how to 
build any part to normal condition. If you are weak or nervous, 
I can show you how to gain strength which will give you poise 
and self control. If you are ill, I will show you how to help 
Nature reassert herself and throw off disease. If you are well, 
I can show you how to safeguard —_ against all sickness. 

Send for my little book—** The Natural Way ’’—read it and 
you will understand how I can help you. I send the book 
FREE because I know, if you read it, you will appreciate it 
and heed what it says. Everything it tells is so plain that 
anyone can see and know its truth. 

Write me saying you wish the book, sign your name and 
mail the letter to-day and I will send a copy of “ The Natural 
Way ”’ to your address, postpaid by return mail. 

You will find ithelpful. It is for the well—to help them 
keep well—and for the sick—to help them become well. 

The book costs you only the asking. Write me now. 


STEWART ROBERTS, Health Culture Specialist, Dept. N, GOSHEN, IND.S**'oos iy, Dank Goshen, tnd 


or any Express Company. 








WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN for all Ralilronds. Experience 
unnecessary. Firemen $100, become Engineers and earn #200 monthly. Brakemen 
$75, become Conductors and earn $150. Positions awniting strong, com- 


petent young men. State age. Send stamp. Name position preferred. RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Room 8, 227 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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but for our goggles and face shields, he gave orders to 
go by the car ahead, at all hazards. 

Michner’s supreme confidence in his skill made him 
take chances which many another would have firmly 
declined. He was never reckless or foolhardy when 
the handling of a car was left to his own judgment. 
When it came to obeying orders, however, he simply be- 
came part of the car itself—part of its steering gear, its 
driving gear, and its throbbing engines. So when his 
employer spoke to him, it was not for him to question 
or to argue. Watching his opportunity he suddenly in- 
creased the speed of the car, and hugging the right side 
of the road until the nigh running boards and mud 
guards cut big gashes in the sandy bank to our right, 
he literally crowded the Peerless far over onto the other 
side of the road, and shoved ahead until the radiators 
of the two cars were fairly abreast. Had the Peerless 
people slowed down even a little bit, we might have 
swung in ahead of ‘them, but for some reason they held 
to their clip, and the result was an altogether useless 
and very dangerous duel for right of way, between two 
ponderous touring cars, traveling now at a speed of forty 
miles an hour. And it was indeed a battle royal. 

Enveloped in a great column of dust, their mud 
guards crashing against each other like the wings of 
two mammoth birds, the machines rose and fell over 
the uneven roadway and, with the engines humming 
and purring, the occupants of each tonneau waved their 
arms and shook their fists, while they shouted defiance 
and denunciation. Pale and grim, the drivers sat 
behind their respective steering wheels, their eyes fixed 
upon the roadway ahead, in anticipation of a sudden 
turn or an approaching vehicle, and each intent upon 
one thing only,—that of getting every possible ounce 
of power out of their engines, so as to forge ahead and 
win this brief but desperate race. 

Nature reached forth an interposing hand and 
brought the struggle to a close even more suddenly 
than it had begun. Ata gentle turn in the road the 
branches of a great oak tree extended outward across 
the track of the Peerless, and at a height even with its 
radiator. Being crowded into these with a great snap- 
ping of twigs and rattling of metal, as the branches 
whipped the mud guards, our adversary quickly slowed 
down, and Michner, with dancing eyes and a smile he 
did not try to hide, swung the Lozier back into the 
roadway and shot ahead. 

It might naturally be presumed that such an incident 
as this would quite certainly engender ill feeling, even 
among the most fraternally inclined sportsmen. Not 
so, however, among automobilists. Within the next 
few hours explanations were given and accepted, the 
details of the road duel reviewed with relish by both 
parties to the struggle, and the Peerless contingent were 
among our best friends and most courteous allies dur- 
ing the closing days of the tour. 

Not for long, however, did we enjoy our triumph. 
Just as Sands, in answer to Lozier’s inquiry as to the 
distance we had traveled, called back, “‘ fifteen miles,” 
there came an ominous bumping from beneath the rear 
of the car, and Sands, with a startled look, swung him- 
self down upon the running board, and then, with a 
troubled face, held up his hand to stop the car. Too 
well did we all know what this meant. Turning the 
machine to one side of the road, Michner shut off the 
power. All sprang to the ground, and, in an instant, 
jacks were out of the lockers, a new tube had been 
whipped from one of the extra tires in the tonneau, and 
four men were down upon their knees working with 
feverish haste to take out the collapsed pneumatic and 
insert a new one. In the midst of our task the Peer- 
less swept by us. Nineteen precious minutes had 
elapsed when we finally tumbled the jacks and pumps 
into the lockers and sprang back into the car. We had 
made up some of the time lost at Auburn, but we were 
still eleven miles from Syracuse, and had but twenty- 
one minutes left in which to cover the distance. For- 
tunately, the roads improved a little as we progressed, 
and while they were far too poor to warrant any such 
pace as that cut out by Michner, he held the big car 
down to her work over every foot of the way. 

Oftentimes it seemed as if we ‘“‘touched only the 
high places,” and that our progress was maintained 
by a succession of leaps and bounds. No kind or con- 
dition of roadway had any terrors for us on that run 
to Syracuse. We took the occasional stretches of mac- 
adam and the deep, sandy wagon trails at the same 
speed, until it seemed marvelous that even wood and 
steel, bolted and stayed and riveted though they were, 
could hold together under so tremendous a strain. Even 
the dress suit cases and the heavy tires, though strapped 
securely to their fastenings in the tonneau, were torn 
loose by the violent swaying of the car and were tossed 
about the floor and upon the seats, while two very 
much jolted and badly shaken up passengers clung to 
the top braces and to each other in their efforts to 
avoid being hurled bodily from the car. 

We entered Syracuse over a breath-restoring mile of 
really good macadam and asphalt paving. All police 
regulations were disregarded as we dashed along Gen- 
esee Street without slacking speed in the slightest. 
Despite our game fight, however, we hailed the check- 
ing station just one minute behind our scheduled time, 
and thus continued our journey to Utica with one de- 
merit mark against us. No fault of our car, to be sure, 
but still a demerit mark, impossible to overcome. 

Succeeding days of our run, through the Adirondacks, 
into Canada, and over the fine state roads of Maine to 
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the White Mountains, were fully as eventful as that of 
our run from Auburn to Utica, differing only in the 
character of the incidents encountered; and as we pro- 
ceeded, other demerit marks were added to that im- 
posed at Syracuse. In truth, however, they were merit 
marks, each one of which should have called for a 
medal of honor for the entrant of the Lozier car, inas- 
much as they were all earned through time lost in 
gallantly assisting unfortunate competitors who had 
plunged into the ditch, run short of gasolene, or through 
other causes had fallen by the wayside. 

Soon after leaving the Champlain Hotel, near Platts- 
burg, New York, the tourists crossed the Canadian line 
at Rouse’s Point, and one of the most interesting and 
eventful periods of the tour began. Through Northern 
New York much interest was manifested by the popu- 
lace in the passing cars. In the American towns and 
villages along the course there were many friendly 
demonstrations by the people, and good will and kindly 
feeling seemed to prevail, where but a few years ago 
open animosity toward automobilists was displayed. It 
remained for the emotional and impulsive French- 
Canadians to go to extremes in welcoming the Glidden 
party to their country, and the tourists were both sur- 
prised and delighted by the extraordinary manifesta- 
tions made in their honor. From Lacole Junction, five 
miles beyond the Canadian border, where the route led 
along the Richelieu River, through Chambly, St. 
Hubert, and Longueuil, the country people had gath- 
ered before every farmhouse and at every crossroad, 
where they waved the tricolor of France and threw 
bouquets of wild flowers into the cars as they passed. 
In all of the villages, the main streets traversed by the 
tourists were brilliant with the color of flags and Japa- 
nese lanterns. Bouquets and garlands of flowers, many 
of them with cards and notcs attached, expressing good 
will for the visitors, were thrown into the cars in such 
numbers that the tonneaus looked as if they had been 
decorated for a floral parade whenthey reached Montreal. 

After two days in Quebec we re-entered the United 
States. And what a surprise awaited us! We had 
heard so much of the ‘‘execrable Maine roads” that 
every member of the party looked forward with dread 
to re-crossing the Canadian line. To our amazc- 
ment we saw that the roads were growing better and bet- 
ter as we proceeded, and at a point half way between 
Quebec and Jackman, we found ourselves traveling 
over highways that were in every way the equal of the 
best on Long Island or in New Jersey, until we finally 
entered Jackman. On leaving Jackman next morn- 
ing, and entering the magnificent mountain region of 
Maine, the roads grew even better, if this were possible, 
until we all marveled at the glorious treat the touring 
committee had thus held in reserve for us. 

Just a word about the squadron of cars that fought 
its way for seventeen days over 1,145 miles of roads, so 
varied in surface and condition, as to most satisfactorily 
demonstrate their ability to traverse any country in the 
world over which it is possible to construct a roadway 
or blast a wagon trail. 

Every car that finished, whether or not with a clean 
score, #s @ good car, and onein which any man may 
safely trust his life, and be sure of the fullest measure 
of comfort and satisfaction. What though a few mo- 
ments may have been lost in repairing a punctured tire 
or a gashed shoe; in replacing a broken spring or a 
snapped pressure pipe? Rubber is only rubber, and 
the tensile strength of steel is only that given it by 
nature and man’s skill and ingenuity. The wonderis, 
in looking back over this year’s Glidden Tour, that any 
car should have covered the route with a perfect score. 

That skillful driving was to be a great aid to success 
in the contest became apparent at the outset; as did 
the fact that those cars having as passengers practical 
motorists experienced in touring, and consequently 
qualified to render valuable service in the event of 
trouble, would stand the best chance of reaching the 
various checking s‘ations on time. 

The value of such provision was demonstrated time 
and again by the Olds car driven by Ernest Keeler. 
Anticipating their inevitable share of tire trouble, the 
occupants of this car formulated a drill manual in 
Buffalo, and practiced it before the start so assiduously 
that when they started on the first day’s run, they were 
as efficient for all practical purposes as any crew of fire- 
men that ever clung to a metropolitan hook-and-ladder 
wagon. At least one thrilling example of their work 
was given when their car came into the checking station 
at Rouse’s Point, Lake Champlain. 

The Olds car had suffered a tire puncture eleven miles 
back, and despite the celerity with which the tire was 
repaired, had lost so many valuable moments in the 
work as to necessitate brisk running if it was to reach 
the checking station on schedule. Scarcely had it 
gotten under way, whena sharp report brought the car 
to a stop the second time. A hasty examination showed 
a completely flattened tire on the forward right wheel, 
and a glance at their watches convinced the motorists 
that any attempt to repair at that time would surely re- 
sult in penalization at Rouse’s Point. Back upon their 
seats sprang the trio, with the precision of artillery men 
in mounting a gun carriage, and away flew the Olds 
car for Rouse’s Point, ten and a half miles away, and 
with but eighteen minutes in which to cover the dis- 
tance, over roads none too good. 

A hundred or more tourists, and twenty-five cars, 
were gathered around the checker’s flag when the Olds 
car appeared half a mile away in a cloud of dust. 
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The Glidden Trophy 
was awarded to Percy P. 
Pierce for running a 
Pierce Great Arrow 890 
miles from New York to 
Mount Washington and 
return, outclassing all 
cars with a score of 996 
points out of a possible 
1,000. After complet- 
ing the return trip to 
New York, the car was 
run to Buffalo, with no 
repairs whatever. The 
Trophy was awarded the 
Pierce Great Arrow by 
the committee after a 
vote of the contestants. 
The Pierce car fulfilled 
the spirit as well as 
the letter of all condi- 
tions. 


THE GEORGE N. 


PIERCE COMPANY, 


731 


In the Glidden Trophy 
Tour from Buffalo to 
Bretton Woods, N. H:: 
Three Great Arrow 
Motor Cars were driven 
for 1,200 miles without 
repairs or adjustment, 
arriving in perfect con- 
dition and capable of re- 
suming their journey, as 
they did, to home desti- 
nations in Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia. 
This record was unap- 
proached by any other 
car. Percy P. Pierce, as 
the winnerof the tour for 
1905,retains the trophy. 
Another confirmation of 
our claim—an American 
car for the Americancon- 
ditionsand temperament 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Members of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 














LEGITIMATELY 


HIGH-PRICED 


q A year ago, we said in one of our advertisements, (speak- 
ing of the high-grade construction of THK LOZIER 
MOTOR CAK)—“It is so vastly superior to any other 
American make, and so certainly the equal of the best of the 
Foreign product, that with a few other American manu- 
facturers following the LOZIER lead, the day of the For- 
eign car in the American market will soon be over.” 

@ To-day the heretofore buyer of the Foreign product sees 
that with his willingness to pay the price that high-grade 
construction and materials must always command, the 
American di uct, as represented in THE LOZIER 
MOTOR CAR can be better built and from better mate- 
rials than anywhere else in the world. 

@ Why not?—We use the best inaterials obtainable anywhere 
and the best workmanship, and the design of THE 
LOZIER MOTOR CAR is perfection itselt. 

@ No piecework enters into its construction—nothing is hur- 
ried, because every car to be representatively ‘‘ LOZIER” 
= = built to the high standard we have set for our 
product, 

q And the fact that the majority of LOZEER owners are 
owners of large experience with both American and Foreign 
cars, and that they are satisfied owners, is a large recogni- 
tion of the fact that THK LOZIER MOTOR CAR fas 
solved the problem of high-grade motor car construction 
in America. 

q wo pesmpestive purchaser of a high-grade machine need go 

arther. 

@ 40 and 60 Horsepower. WRITE US. 


THE LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY 
(Member A. L. A. M.) 





55th Street and Broadway, - - = New York City. 








CORNERED the greatest money 

: . making proposition 

: in this country; secret divulged to 

first applicant from each city, town or village. Agents should 
secure territory immediately before too late. 


Cc. T. SHERMAN, - 21 Dover Street, New York 





POWERFUL—DUBABLE—ECONOMICAL 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book explaining cost and how toorganizr, 
build and operate telephone systems among your neigh- 
bors. Oa Electric Co., 79 C.0.C. Bl Cadiz, 0. 


Guaranteed. Guide Book Free. Send Sketches and Descrip- 
tion of Invention for FREE Search of Patent Office & Report. 


KE, E.Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, Box 87, Wash., D.C. 


WANTED 


By SUCCESS MAGAZINE on a Salary Basis 











A young man or woman in every county 
to take charge of our rapidly growing 
subscription interests in various parts of the 
country. Positions permanent. References 
required. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Desk 108, University Bldg., New York 
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Model K icor $2,500 


Model K is a four cylinder car of standard type. This model has been thoroughly tested 
we are prepared to give the strongest kind of guarantee that Model K will ‘‘stand up”’ 
under the most trying road conditions. 

A 


and 


the recognized 1907 improvements will be found in Model K. Our aim has been to make this car 
ghly representative type of high grade American automobile construction. There is nothing 
kish” or experimental in its makeup. Every detail has been worked out with a view to giving a 
»wered touring car capable of any desired speed up to the safety limit, and able to demonstrate 
e than ordinary hill climbing ability on the high gear. 
Model K is the type of car which will be just as serviceable and just as good looking in years to 
come as it is to-day. 
[he motor develops 35 H. P. on the brake. The cylinders are 43(x5. The crank case and trans- 
ssion case form a single two piece aluminum structure, which insures rigidity and perfect alignment. 
W 2n make limited deliveries on Model K this month. Write us for further particulars and our catalogue describ- 
ing this and other cars in detail. 
We can also make deliveries on the 1907 Model F, 50 H. P., $3.500. 


| WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., Dept. Y., Detroit, Mich. 














The Thanksgiving Number 
of 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


will contain, among many other strong features: 


The Funniest Stories I’ve Heard By George Ade 
The Children of Packingtown . . . . By Upton Sinclair 
Fools and Their Money,—Part III. The Policy Holders’ War—Part II. 

By Frank Fayant By Elliott Flower 
“The Second Generation” by David Graham Phillips 
and other articles and stories by such writers as 
W. C. Morrow Ellis Parker Butler © Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Edwin Markham Porter Emerson Browne Samuel Merwin 
Henry Beach Needham Wallace Irwin Holman Day and Zona Gale 
The number will be handsomely illustrated by Sydney Adamson, Guernsey Moore, 
Charles Sarka, Arthur G. Dove, Gerrit A. Beneker, Fletcher C. Ransom, Clare V. 
Dwiggins, Horace Taylor, H. E. Dey, W. H. S. Alexander, Charles J. Post, and others 


whose names and work are popular with our readers. 





This is a sample of the letters we receive: 








tata College, Huntingdon, Pa. | 
| Editor, SUCCESS MAGAZINE: as esi 


Dear Sir:—I wish to congratulate you on the splendid number of your magazine 
for September, 1906. I wish it were possible to place a copy in the hands of every senator 
and representative, national as well as state. Might not a fund be raised for that purpose? 
I should be glad to be one to contribute a mite. May you continue in your fight for civic 
righteousness. Your excellent magazine comes to our college library and I frequently 
recommend it to our students. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) AMOS H. HAINES, Professor. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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There was a rush toward the car when, a minute later, 
it came to a sudden stop within forty feet of the check- 
ing line and with two minutes to spare. Down from 
their seats tumbled the little crew, with tire irons in 
their hands, while the thick, pungent smoke that poured 
from beneath the forward mud guard told the story of a 
sixty-dollar tire that had been literally burned up in 
the rapid ten-mile run. While two of the men went at 
the tire, or rather what was left of it, the third rushed 
to a wayside trough for water to cool the boiling radi- 
ator; then, two minutes later, all sprang to their seats 
and crossed the line on a tireless rim, but with thei: 
score still perfect. Once upon the further side of the 
line, they had ample time to put on an entire new tire. 
It was a good ‘bit of generalship, admirably executed, 
and a lesson to all the competitors who witnessed it. 
This same Olds car not only maintained a clean record 
to Bretton Woods, but at noon on the day following, 
started, in charge of an official observer appointed by 
the A. A. A. committee, upon a non-stop run of five 
hundred miles to New York City, which it accomplished 
successfully in twenty-six hours and thirteen minutes 

Two Stearns cars recorded remarkably good runs 
with perfect scores almost to the end of the route. 
Then one of them was penalized three points by a 
checker whose watch apparently did not agree with 
those of his fellow checkers, and with that by which 
the car was being timed. It finished, however, in 
equally as good condition as its perfect-score sister car 
and both subsequently distinguished themselves in thi 
hill-climb up Mount Washington, finishing first and 
second in no less than three important events. 

Percy Pierce, winner of the Glidden Cup of 1905, 
again demonstrated the general excellence of the Pierc: 
car by finishing the run with a perfect score, and as h« 
had thus tied his twelve successful rivals in the contest, 
it was decided that he should retain the cup for another 
year and that each of the other cars should be awarded 
a medal testifying to their performances. 

In addition to that driven by Mr. Pierce, two other 
Pierce cars, those driven by A. E. Hughes and P. J. 
Flynn, made perfect scores, while the big six-cylinder 
Pierce car, entered by Mr. Jervis, of New York, though 
not a contestant for the cup, did yeoman service in 
rendering assistance to disabled cars, traveling, in all, 
nearly two thousand miles, and finishing at Bretton 
Woods in perfect condition. 

Consistent throughout in their performance, the pair 
of big Thomas flyers in charge of Ezra Kirk and George 
Davis had passed every division on time, tothe moment. 
Toward the end of the last day’s run, however, Mr. 
Kirk experienced his first formidable tire trouble, and 
this was supplemented by the unexpected snappirg of 
a chain at a time when he thought he had clear sailing 
for the run in. To make his defeat still more exasper- 
ating, he mistook the elaborate decorations at the Mt. 
Pleasant House and the crowd assembled there for the 
finish line, and his error cost him the two demerit marks 
but for which he would have finished with a clean score. 

The Pope-Toledo and the Pope-Hartford, the last- 
named among the lightest-powered cars of the thirteen 
with perfect scores, showed themselves to be fully as 
capable under a long continued strain over hard roads 
as any of their rivals of greater weight and horse power. 
While there is no doubt that the skillful driving of 
George Soules and W. C. Walker saved these cars from 
much of the trouble that overtook others, their records 
in the 1906 Glidden Tour stamp them as cars that may 
be depended upon on almost any road over which they 
may be driven. 

William E. Wright, of the Springfield, (Massachu- 
setts,) Automobile Club, demonstrated in a Knox car, 
that an air-cooled motor will do at least well enough, ona 
twelve hundred mile run, to win out with a perfect 
score, notwithstanding the severe and long continued 
strain of hill climbing and ploughing over sand roads, 
when for hours only the low gear was possible. The 
performance of the ponderous Knox truck, which car- 
ried the baggage of the tourists over the Adirondacks 
and through the vast forests of Maine, was a triumph. 

Aside from the experience of Mr. Kirk, that of H. 
K. Sheridan was perhaps the most exasperating. After 
having approached in his White steamer to within a 
few miles of Bretton Woods, a tire collapsed. No 
sooner had it been repaired than another followed, and 
he reached the checker at Mt. Washington Hotel, only 
to hear himself declared two minutes behind time at 
the last checking station of the 1145-mile run. While 
the White car was thus denied a place on the list of 
clean score cars, it made an enviable record in the 
hands of at least four private owners of cars, who re- 
frained from entering the competition. These were 
Augustus Post of New York, who made a perfect score 
for the Deming trophy, but who, owing to his official 
position on the committee, relinquished his claim in 
favor of the Maxwell, the only other car to hold a clean 
score in this contest. Paul H. Deming, chairman of 
the tour committee, drove his White car through with- 
out a mishap, although the duties of his official position 
imposed especially hard work upon the car. J. G. 
Cassatt, of Philadelphia, experienced no trouble on his 
seventeen days run, except on one occasion, when a bit 
of waste clogged his gasolene line, and after reaching 
Bretton Woods drove his car from that point to his 
home in Philadelphia. Another White owner to come 
through without trouble of any kind was L. F. Braine, 
of New York, who before starting from Buffalo had 
driven his car more than twelve thousand miles. 
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Make 
Money In Real Estate 


If you have $10, $100, $1,000 or $10,000 to invest—or if you can save $5 or more a month, we 
want you to send for our new free booklet, which tells all about the safest and most profitable in- 
vestment in the world—good real estate. ‘This booklet is called 


“DOLLARS IN DIRT’ 


and it deals with the science of real estate investment. 
It explains why real estate grows in value, how to choose real estate, how fortunes have been made, when and where 
to buy, how to foresee a city’s growth, how long to hold property, etc., and gives a brief review of the wonderful con- 
ditions that exist in New York City to-day, where $335,000,000 is being spent to increase_realty values in the suburbs. 
This book is not an advertisement of any particular investment but is just the condensed experience and opinions of 
some of the leading real estate experts in the country. 
If you want your money invested in something substantial, where you won't have to worry about its safety—where no 
touch of ‘‘ Wild Cat” methods or ‘‘ Frenzied Finance” will be upon it—yet where it will earn a good rate of interest, 
write for this book to-day. 
Along with it we will send particulars of the best real estate investment we ever offered our clients—an investment 
where every dollar will-be as safe as a government bond and where the investment should increase in value from 50 to 
100 per cent. yearly for a long term of years to come. 
We want to show you how you can make money on small investments, just as 6,000 clients of ours are doing now. 
These clients are scattered all over the country. Some of them may be in your own town. 
any of them and to National Banks in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
If you are in the least interested in safe and profitable investment send to-day for ‘‘ Dollars in Dirt.” 
name and address on a postal card will do. Address either office. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, (ic.) 


Suite 391 North American Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Suite 391, 25 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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You may add the 


Continental 
Encyclopedia 


8 vols., 3000 pp., 
in beautiful cloth binding, to any 
one of the magazine clubbing offers 
y adding only $1.95 to the club 
pr ice, 

[he Continental Encyclopedia 
represents the work of a large staff 
of editors and special writers. All 
the information contained therein 
has been brought up to a very re- 
cent date. First copyrights were 
taken out in 1903, since which time 
the work has been twice revised and 
new copyrights have just been issued. 


Ihe Continental Encyclopedia 
contains nearly 3,000 pages of text, 
clearly and beautifully printed on 


heavy paper specially selected for 
this work, 
over 500 engravings, The print- 
ing is from entirely new plates and 
is practically perfect. Each vol- 
ume is strongly and richly bound 
in red, vellum de luxe cloth, with 
white leaf-lettering, and the set will 
be an ornament to any library. 

[t is simple truth to say that this 


Encyclopedia, if offered by sub- 
scription on the installment plan, 
would be priced at not less than 
$1.00 per volume or $8.00 per 

By dealing direct with us and 
paying cash in advance, you make an 
immense saving on agent’s commis- 
sion, cost of collecting installments, 
and other managing expenses incident 


to the subscription book business. 


Special 


No. I—STANDARD PEN, WITH CONE CAP HOLDER 
Regular Price, $2.50 


No. 2—STANDARD PEN, WITH CONE CAP HOLDER, CHASED 
Regular Price, $2.60 


No. 3—TAPER CAP HOLDER, CHASED. Regular Price, $2.60 


SPECIAL EXTENSION OFFER 


To Subscribe to Leading Magazines at Low Prices 


BY special arrangement between the three great magazines, the Woman’s Home Companion 
Review of Reviews and Success Magazine, we are able to extend to our readers for the month of 
October only, the extraordinary clubbing offer made below. 


All orders postmarked in October will 
be accepted at the price named. 





and is illustrated with. 





For October Orders Only 


we make the following great offer: 


Review of Reviews $3.00 


Woman's flome $’).65 
Companion 1.00 — 


Success Magazine 1.00 } sa sterox.s» 
$5.00 


OTHER GREAT OFFERS 


Our 


Success Magazine and Price 
Woman’s Home Companion, $2.00 7.65 





Regular 
Price 


Success, Woman’s Home 


Comp. and St. Nicholas («~) 5.00 3.00 
Success, Review of Reviews 
and St. Nicholas (ew) 7.00 3.70 


Success, Review of Reviews, 


W.H.Comp. and St. Nicholas (w) 8.00 4,35 





’ snts to any of the above offers may be ordered at 
Two Years Subscriptions double the club price. 
ont may be either new or renewal, except for St. Nicholas, which 
Subscriptions must be new subscriptions only at this price (add $1.30 to club 
~~ if a renewal). Magazines may be sent to the same or to different addresses, 
as desired. 
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You may add the 


Library of 
American Fiction 


10 vols., 2000 pp., 
to any one of the magazine club 
offers by adding only $1.95 to the 
club price. 

This magnificent library contains 
nearly 2,000 pages of text, clearly 
and beautifully printed on heavy 
paper, and richly and strongly bound 
in silver gray watered cloth. Within 
its covers are found nearly sixty 
stories, representing the best work 
of over fifty of the great American 
writers, These stories are veritable 
gems of literature. Every story is 
complete in itself—not fragmentary, 
as in many so-called ‘¢ libraries.”’ 
American literature of the present 
day is really the best, as well as the 
highest priced, produced in the 
world, simply because American 
authors are writing pure, terse, vig- 
orous English, and develop their 
plots with skill and power without 
undue prolixity. It is the cream 
of these stories only which has gone 
into the “Library of American Fic- 
tion,’’ and the list of authors alone 
will show how enormously valuable 
is such a library in a home where 
the mothers wish their children 
early to form correct taste in literary 
matters. It is not too much to say 
that, in variety of style, in richness 
of interest, and in rea/ value in the 
home, this set of books is absolutely 
unequaled, and we strongly and 
urgently recommend it to our 
readers. 


Premiums for Neighborhood Work 


man Fountain Pens illustrated herewith. 


manufacturers. 


'[‘HE above magazine bargain offers are so extraordinary and so valuable that we desire 

to give them the widest possible publicity, and to make it within the power of our 
subscribers to do a genuine favor to their neighbors and friends by bringing this 
unusual opportunity to their attention. We, therefore, make this further marvelous offer: 

Any reader of Success Macazine who sends us three club orders (one of which 
may be his own), each club containing a Success Macazine subscription, will 
receive from us as an absolutely free gift his choice of any one of the three Water- 
These Pens are the perfect and genuine 
Waterman pens, the standard of the world, and carry the full guarantee of the 
Pen points will be exchangeable at any store carrying Waterman 
pens without charge, so that you can suit yourself perfectly. 





Address all 
Orders to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Such Prices as these will probably never again be given. RUSH your order to make sure of acceptance within the time limi! 


University Building 
Washington Square 


New York 
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[§ our August number 

we told you of the 
Editor’s Cabinet—what 
it stands for to us, what 
we hoped it would in 
time mean to you, the 
trust we had that it 
would develop into a powerful agent for bring- 
ing you—the constituency whom we serve—into 
closer, more vital relation with us. The week 
following the issue of the August number was an 
anxious one for us. We had made a bid for your 
confidence, and were naturally concerned as to how 
you would receive it. You received it most gen- 
erously—had faith in our expressed intention of 
being of service to you—laid before us the per- 
plexities and problems that were closest to you— 
and allowed us to try and help you. Your implied 
faith in us touches us the more keenly in that 
we had as yet done nothing to ‘‘ make good,” and 
the entire plan was in an experimental stage—and 
yet you responded; how largely, we wish you 
could see for yourself. And since it is not within 
the possible things that we come to you all, per- 
haps you will give up a few minutes to visiting 
with us. 

Come into the Cabinet room and take an easy 
chair. We want you to let the world slide for 
awhile and help us go through our daily mail. 
It’s a big pile, isn’t it? 

Here is a letter from a girl ’way up in Maine. 
“The town is so dull and quiet. Stage aspirations. 
I’m quite sure I have talent. I love the stage so 
much.” Poor little girl ’way up in Maine, with 
her natural girl’s longing for motion, light, color, 
activity, and her utter ignorance of what goes to 
make up the life of the stage she “loves so much.” 
We will lay that aside just [now and make time, 
by-and-by, fora long letter to her, tell her some- 
thing of the ten thousand currents and cross-cur- 
rents, motives, desires, ambitions, and struggles 
that go to make up the life behind the footlights; 
the wearying apprenticeship, the heartbreaking 
struggle for,even a foothold, the hardships and en- 
durance it entails. And then perhaps the little girl 
’way up in Maine will 
be all the gladder for 
the safeguards and quiet 
content and peace of 
home, and patient with 
the town that sometimes 
seems so dull and quiet. 
Do we treat them all so? 
No, indeed! Here we 
have an earnest, manly 
letter from Wisconsin: 

“T have completed 
my course in a dramatic 
school, have had some 
all-round experience in local companies. How 
may I have a chance to either demonstrate my 
ability, or, if I fail, give it up and find some 
other profession to which I am perhaps better 
adapted?”” This goes to Mr. Belasco, of our 
Editor’s Cabinet, for the best possible advice on 
how to obtain the hearing of a stage manager; 
where and when to apply, and—everything it is 
necessary for this correspondent to know. 
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Here is one from an aged minister in California: 
“T have a very little money to invest. Would you 
recommend X., Y., & Z. stock?” This goes to our 
financial expert for very careful and detailed atten- 
tion, so that our clergyman-friend may be given not 
only all available data of the company of which he 
speaks, but also the best available expert opinion 
on the advisability of investing. 


And here is another from a brave little woman 
who toils for her income and is determined to ex- 
pend it to the best advantage. “I have not much 
money, and do so want to spend it wisely ; won’t 
you plan my winter wardrobe for me?” This is 
marked to go to the “New York Shopper,” who 
will write our worker-friend of the styles for the 
coming season, the most economical and tasteful 
things to purchase, the colors and modes that will 
be most becoming to her height and 
coloring (yes, she is the wise little 
woman and mentions these,) and the 
best and cheapest places at which to 
buy. Very probably, samples of fab- 
rics, with their prices, will be sent and, 
with the letter, will perhaps carry to 
the writer something of our desire to 
be of help. 

a ca 

Tired? We will go through more 

rapidly. Here is one from a farmerin 





WITH THE DEPARTMENTS 


Dakota: “How can the farm be made to prosper; 
how can the weevil be exterminated ?””—this to Dr. 
Brooks, our agricultural expert, for his attention. 
Here is one that touches us very closely: “Since my 
children have begun going to school I have wished so 
often that I knew more, so I might be of real help to 
them. What course of reading and study do you rec- 
ommend? Is it not too late for me to begin now ?”’ 
What a noble wish of an unselfish mother! This 
goes to Edwin Markham, the great-hearted poet 
and author, who will plan for our mother-corres- 
pondent a course that will broaden her life, enrich 
her mind, and make her an inspiration and help to 
her children. or 
a a 

And so they run onand on! Letters on personal 
problems, letters of impersonal inquiry, letters that 
call simply for scientific research, and letters behind 
which we can feel the heart-beat of the writers. 
All the most interesting of human documents and— 
to us—a grateful token of the reliance 
and faith you have in us. Within the 
past few weeks, you have made de- 
mands on us which none of the mem- 
bers of the Editor’s Cabinet could fill 
with what we considered sufficient 
adequacy. So we enlarged the cabinet. 
The volume of mail was larger than we 
anticipated and the staff we employed 
to handle it insufficient. We en- 











mation are invited to 
correspond with Mrs. 
Richardson, who is co- 
operating with Mrs. C. 
B. Williams in the ‘‘ New 
York Shopper”’ service. 
All letters will be person- 
ally answered by mail, and the most particular 
details will be cheerfully furnished on how to obtain 
any of the effects in housefurnishing suggested, or 
how to solve any problem of furnishing or decora- 
tion submitted by inquirers. 


a a 
New York Shopping Service 

T this writing, sufficient time has not elapsed 
since the announcement of the New York Shop- 
ping Service, so that we can not judge to what ex- 
tent our readers have understood and have prepared 
to take advantage of this arrangement. Time will 
undoubtedly be required to acquaint 
everybody fully with the advantages 
proposed. The general impression no 
doubt will be that such things are too 
good to be true; that there must be a 
string tied to this suggestion; that it 
is perhaps an Indian gift. Any such 
suspicions will be found by experience 
to be wholly unfounded. The truth 
is that the business of the magazine 











larged the staff and moved to larger 
quarters to accommodate it. We found a trained 
expert was necessary to handle the inquiries and 
determine on each one which member of our 
Editor’s Cabinet or which outside authority (if 
necessary to use one,) was best adapted to do it 
justice. We employed one, and he is now in charge 
of that department. 

There is just one thing that pleases us more than 
a letter of inquiry. And that is miore letters of 
inquiry. One thing, perhaps, would please us more 
than either. And that is a letter from you, telling 
us how we can extend the range and scope of the 
Editor’s Cabinet, how attain for it the highest pos- 
sible usefulness to you, how make vitally true our 
disposition to serve you. 

a . 


Hints to Investors 


E>warp SHERWoopD MEADE commences in this 

number. a great constructive undertaking. A 
constant and ever-increasing stream of letters comes 
to us from persons whose suspicions have been 
aroused in relation to investments, some of which, 
in fact, are good; others bad. We contemplate tell- 
ing the exact truth. Dr. Meade, who is associated 
with the Wharton School of Commerce and Finance 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has demanded 
and received from us an absolutely free hand. In 
financial circles this means, as our readers will 
shortly observe for themselves, that this department 
is certain to be conducted with absolute probity and 
sterling sincerity. 


The New Member 


SPEAKING of the Editor’s Cabinet, we take pleasure 

in introducing Charles F. Kroeh of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, author of “‘How To Think 
In French,” “‘How To Think In Span- 
ish,’ and numerous other works on the 
modern languages, embodying an orig- 
inal idea in teaching and interpretation. 
The works of Prof. Kroeh are so well 
known in literary and scholastic circles 
that it is unnecessary to commend 
them. His brilliancy and acumen as a 
writer and thinker and his philosophic 
grasp of all that has to do with the 





is not to create anything except, per- 
haps, public opinion, but rather to direct your 
attention to the existence of conditions which are 
operating to your advantage, but of which you 
are perhaps not aware. You can shop by mail in 
New York City or Chicago or any other large city 
without expense and without reference to this or any 
other magazine. Expert shoppers will perform this 
service for you without charge to you, being remu- 
nerated by a small commission paid to them by 
merchants. The retail price to you is the. same as 
would be quoted you, or usually lower. The ad- 
vantage is wholly with yourself, and this without 
reference to any intermediary. For our part, we 
act merely in the capacity of an onlooker, calling 
your attention to this advantage and agreeing to re- 
ceive and forward your communications to those 
who can serve you most advantageously. We act 
without charge or profit, in order to establish the 
personal relation of helpfulness on our part and ap- 
preciation on yours, which we think ought to exist 
between a monthly magazine and its readers. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. We suggest 
that every woman who reads SuccEsS MAGAZINE 
drop a line to Mrs. Williams, in care of the Editor’s 
Cabinet, asking for samples of dress goods or any 
other information that may be desired; that every 
man who wants to buy agricultural implements or 
sporting goods or what not write asking prices and 
other information, and that you judge for yourself 
from the information received whether or not this 
service will be of material advantage to you. 


The Diet of the Nations 


Is this issue appears ‘“‘ What the Germans Eat,” 
by Frau Emma K. Lemcke-Barkhausen, who is 
identified with a school of domestic science of nat- 
ional, even international reputation. The writer of 
this article is a daughter of Mrs. 

JR Gesine Lemcke, the famous authority 
on German cookery. She is now in 
charge of the institution, and has ad- 
mirably maintained its traditions 
The following article of this series, 
“What the Scotch Eat,” is in prepa- 
ration by Mrs. Isabel Gordon Curtis, 
who is a Scotch woman and a member 
of the Editor’s Cabinet. This series of 





teaching of languages eminently qualify 
him as an adviser of any of our readers who con- 
templates study in this direction. 

a 


“Sparrows’ Nest and Mammon” 


WE may as well say frankly that Mrs. Richardson 

is trying an experiment in her story. The 
story obviously has an object, namely, to convey by 
; suggestion information and ideas 
about home-making. Some will say 
they prefer to have plain matters of 
fact dealt with plainly, others that 
they prefer to have pure fiction or 
none at all. The majority of our read- 
ers, however, we believe, will enjoy 
“‘ Sparrows’ Nest and Mammon” asa 
story for its own sake, and will not ob- 
ject to being pleasantly informed by 
its reading. Those whose complaint 











is that they do not get enough infor- 











articles upon national cookery is at- 
tracting widespread attention. Housewives of all 
nationalities are invited to send us recipes for the 
making of national dishes, for which we will pay for 
the best submitted of each nationality a prize of $5, 
and $1 additional for all other recipes published. 


oe a 

A New Depariment 

HE social side of life is altogether too much 
neglected among us. We think this fact is largely 
due to the neglect of formal social entertainments in 
the home. Many do not appreciate that social en- 
tertainments have their serious side, in promoting 
the achievements of the breadwinners in the com- 
munity and in furnishing the rising generation with 
the art of being agreeable, which is perhaps the 
most important factor in winning success. This 
magazine is engaged in studying the subject of 
entertainments, from the merry parties of the farm 
boys and girls to the cotillons of the metropolis. 
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How Success Magazine 
Agents Succeed 


earnestly and heartily .to. convey to The 
Success Company my keen appreciation for the prize 
I have just received. A person could 


chequ which 


better and more congenial business relations 


I 
t 1e will find with the band of ‘* Success” men. 
Yours very truly.—E. J. GALBREATH, IIlinois. 

* * * 

Ihave several other magazines, I always 
show ‘‘Success” first. It is the best, so I push it a lot 
more than any other. I take more subscriptions for 
‘*Success”’ than for any other magazine that I han- 
dle H KRIEG, Ohio, 

* * * 

Please accept my thanks for the season prize 
cheque and your kind letter which came to-day. The 
Success Company is certainly a splendid one to work 
for, andI wish to thank you all for your courteous 
treatment and the splendid relations which have 
existed between us during the past season.—Jas. S. 
Macoy Ohio 

~ * * 


Many thanks for the season prize cheque received 


to-day. I feel greatly elated over what I have won 
in { y securing subscriptions for the past two 
seas ind shall begin again with renewed energy 
to have my name nearer the top of the list the com- 
ing sea Geo. H. Hunter, New York. 

* * * 

t is a pleasure to solicit subscribers for the ‘‘ Suc- 
cess Magazine.” I have worked only two days; it is 
the first work of the kind I ever did, and I find it 
much more pleasant than I thought. I enjoy reading 
“Su ss" so much myself that it makes it easy to 
talk it.—Mrs. W. D. PARKER, Tennessee. 

* * * 

Many thanks for the prize check of ten dollars 
($10.00) received to-day. Will havea few subscrip- 
i f )u this month. Iam very giad ‘‘Success’’ 
is having sucha subscription season, but it deserves 
even more and is bound to gét its just deserts, as the 
people are realizing more and more what a wonder- 
ful magazine it is—JAMEs F. MARDEN, JR., Rhode 
Isl 

* ¥ * 
ess" has been so lovely that I have quite 
decided to secure 500 more subscriptions, and then 
what I earn shall pay for my next year’s tuition at 
the ege of music where I am now studying. 
Five ndred names will mean $200 (not counting 
pri i that will just pay my tuition. Iam going 
Ss summer.—GraceE DEB. Situ, Ohio. 
* “ * 
ived your letter of the 19th, enclosing 
check 90 aS my share in the season contest, 
and I k you most heartily for the same. This 
mé n prize money alone since February rst, 
not t k of the liberal commissions, and the 
exce t of books I received, and I consider that 
I have liberally repaid for the small amount of 
work But then, your “Talks” and “Stray 
Shot le it so easy; I think anybody can do as 
n ir help.—TuHomas F, Brennan, New 
* * * 
alk” did me a great deal of good, 
hat by studying the Correspondence 
Course any one should become a proficient agent for 
tl CHARLES B. EL.iotTt, North Carolina, 
* * * 

I jue for $15.00, my part of theseason prize, 
cam nd yesterday. The amount was asurprise, 
as I had not expected over $10.00. You have my sin- 

k that I did for you has enabled me to 
bring out a song which is now on the market, and 
will a nable me to take up again my work of an 
aut When you recall that I am a cripple, and 


bovt a year agolI found courage through 

n of ‘* Success,” to strike out for myself, 
you w ee how much this means to me. 

f your ‘‘Stray Shots” you told of an agent 

j figure out a 50 per cent. commission by 

sending rough some agency. I can beat his by 

sen gx direct to you. I sent, I think, 175 subscrip- 


missions. 


e money . 


- $70.00 

Maly 50.00 

[he Consolidated Encyclopedic Library 
and ‘‘ Pushing to the Front,” which $50.00 would n't 
buy. This figures close to 100 per cent. I don’t see 
where you come in, but I want no outside agency in 
mine.—lL. M. Hoitincswortn, Ohio. 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


$25,000.00 


in Cash Prizes 


For Agents 


of The Success Magazine 
And Clubbing Offers 


In May, 1900, THE Success MaGazINnE 
inaugurated its plan of cash prize awards to 
subscription agents with the modest sum of $2, 500 
to cover a five-months’ campaign. The plan has 
been asuccess—so much of a success as to make 
it possible now to multiply the original offer 
by 10. That is because any one of average intel- 
ligence and energy can, with even a little spare- 
time work, take sufficient subscriptions to make 
an agency pay handsomely. 


Ohe Fall Subscription Season 


is here. During the next few months the bulk of the 
magazine subscription business will be placed. Renewal 
subscriptions alone for Success and the magazines associated 
with it in the Clubbing Offers will amount to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

We want a representative in every community to 
renew these subscriptions and to get new ones. We will 
provide you with lists of expiring subscriptions, instruct you, 
down to the smallest detail, in your work, coach you while 
you are doing it, pay you, in addition to cash prizes, a 
liberal commission on each subscription, or a guaranteed 
salary if you can give us all your time. 


Send Go-day 


our handsome illustrated booklet, 
giving scores of experiences like those 
in the opposite column, but more in detail; also full information 
about the distribution of the $25,000.00 in prizes. 


for 





If you want to make money, this is your chance. 


The Success Circulation Bureau 
8 Washington Square, New York 









































I am familiar with Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and 
cordially commend it to the 
scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally. 

—WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Ridpath’s History is in clear 
and agreeable style; compre- 
hensive in treatment, readable 
type and admirable illustra- 
tions. This set of books is a 
permanent college chair of gen- 
eral history in one’s own house. 

—Bishop J. H. VINCENT 











# Publishers Failure 


Your Opportunity 


SUCCESS Readers are Offered the Opportunity of a Lifetime 


To place in your homes The World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath's History of the World 


The Publisher’s failure places in our hands the remaining sets, brand new, latest edition, down to 1906, includ- 
ing Russia-Japan War, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco. We are offering these few sets to Success Readers 


At LESS than Even DAMAGED SETS Were Ever Sold 





Dr. Ridpath’s labors are de- 
a highest praise. I 
most heartily recommend his 
History of the World for study 
and for convenient reference. 

—BENJAMIN HARRISON 





Ridpath’s History is an acen- 
rate and spirited account of the 
great leading events in human 
history that must become 
widely popular. It bespeaks 
great labor in its research, and 
great vigor in its style. 

—Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER 











and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 
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We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 

Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy 
terms. It will cost you nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offer. 





RIDPATH 
VOL.| 


EGYPT 
CHALDAEA 
ASSYRIA. 
MEDIA 
BABYLONIA 


RIDPATH 
VOL 1! 


PAR THIA 
GREECE 
MACEDONIA 


RIDPATH 
VOL 1 


ROME 


THE KINGDOM tht ™ 
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THE EMPIRE 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 


Tear off the coupon, write name 








55 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 





mids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of 
Chaldaea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 

and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism and 
religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing, and inspiring was ever written by man. 
He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. Alexander 

is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of Grecian 
history. Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles with three hun- 
dred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and 
help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches 
Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name 
to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; 

$ 1 before the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has 
come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in 

Complete} SYS," You shall not.” Washington is there, “ four-square to 
Set. all the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into 

another Century, the most colossal world-figure of his time. 


Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels 
Brings the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear- 
200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 


Risser takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyra- 






















Balance 
Small Sums 


Monthly. 






























The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an historian is his 
wonderfully beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. 
He pictures the great historical events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to 
meet kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to 
march against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the 
southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to 
know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines ab- 
sorbing interest with supreme reliability, and makes the 
heroes of history real living men and women, and about 
them he weaves the rise and fall of empires in such 
a fascinating style that history becomes as intensely 
interesting as the greatest of fiction. 

Hundreds who read this have decided to buy 
Ridpath some day; now is the time. No 
need for us to tell you more about Rid- 
path. The English speaking world has 
pronounced this the only bistory of the 
world worth having. Ridpath should 
be in your home. It is a Work 
you will value as longas you live 
and read over and over again. 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY 
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Please mail without cost to me, 
sample pages of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, containing famous 
race chart in colors, tracing every 
prove sase its onseinas souree, map 
t na and Japan,diagram 0: nama 
Canal, specimen pages from the work, and 

me full particulars of your special 
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$ 9,522,835,04 
ST. Louis. U.S.A. D 
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Three New - 
Fall Styles 


There’s a combination of good qualities 
in American Gentleman Shoes pretty 
hard to equal at any price: 


There’s style—you’ re always sure of it, because our designers spend months 
studying the trend of fashion. What they say each year is authoritative—a 
standard of good taste. 


There’s workmanship—the shoemakers in the American Gentleman factory are 
selected men—they turn out one grade of work only. 


There’s good materia/—our buying capacity is unequalled in all the world. 
We get the best at the lowest prices. 


2 The man at the left is wearing our No. 1086. 
’ 4 A Velour Calf, Button Shoe, Empire Last. 
*s . . . 
é. The man in the center is wearing our No. 1023. 
“Sey ie A Glazed Kangaroo, Blucher, Corliss Last. 
® 


The man at the right is wearing our No. 1080. 
A Patent Colt, Blucher, Tribune Last. 


they look good to you, ask a dealer to show you a pair. There 
are now more than 16,000 stores selling Hamilton, Brown shoes. 
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Shoelight” for Fall. TON Bop 
The famous styh Fall.and, Winter edition, will soon be off the press. Your name /% > LARGELY 
and address, ‘Driag you a copy. You can't know all about good shoes until you've a aad 4 
seén it. Is, WORLD 

















HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis. 

























THE CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 








